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INTR OD UC TION. 



Section L Pbefatobt.— Obioin and Scope op 

THE PbESBNT WoBK. 



The present is the third shape in -which the 
material of this book has been given to the public. 
It was first written in the form of detached essays, 
and printed in TariooB periodicals, without tiie 
anthor's having any intention of composing a work 
upon Shakespeara But the essays continued to 
increase, through a number of years, till they at 
last embraced all of the poet's dramas. They 
originated in the room of the instructor, whose 
simple principle was to study each passage, scene, 
and act by itself, then to unite them into the entire 
play, and finally to unite the plays by the common 
fact underlying all of them. Thus the work grew, 
without pre-conceived theory or plan, without even 
a thought of its own existence at the start 

The second shape was the collection of the 
essays into a book, with revision and additione. 
This book has been out of print for some time, and 
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as it is still asked for, it would seem to have a fair 
claim to a uew lease of life. It has, accordingly, 
been revised once more, probably for the last time, 
and in parts re-written. Its title has been changed, 
in order that it may take its place as an integral, 
but independent, portion of a larger work upon the 
four Great Books of Occidental Literature — 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe — which are 
gradually coming to have the meaning and name 
of Literary Bibles, and upon which the work 
alluded to is a commentary. 

The present is, however, but one of a thousand 
books which have been written, and will continue 
to be written upon Shakespeare. This increase of 
Shakespearian literature has been looked on as 
something appalling; and so it would be if every- 
body were compelled to read it all. But it is no 
more to be regretted than the increase of Shakes- 
pearian study, from which it evidently springs. 
Nearly every High School, (and sometimes the 
humbler Common School) throughout all Anglo- 
Saxondom, in Europe, America, Asia, and per- 
chance Africa, has its teacher of Shakespeare, who 
will, in a large or small way, have his own ideas, 
his own point of view derived from stndy and 
instruction. From the school he passes to the 
community; grown-up people also wish to know 
about Shakespeare, and gladly take a guide; thus 
each villt^e has, or is likely to have in the future, 
its own expositor of Shakespeare. He, in the 
course of nature, must write down his results; then 
the printing press is always at hand; the modest, 
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ehrintiiig manuscript is drawn forth into day, and 
is rapidly metamorphosed tbrough newspaper, 
magazine, review, into a book finally, wliioh chal- 
lenges the whole world, and which may become a 
light-point for several dozens, or, by good luck, for 
sereral hondreds, who show their faith or good- 
will by giving their cash to help pay off the print- 
er's bill. Whoever deals much with the great poet 
will, of necessity, be filled with new ideas; Shakes- 
peare will fertilize even a barren brain and make 
it produce some kind of a crop. The present book 
sprang from a High School, and was fostered in a 
commonity by a few dozens of sympathetic people. 
The same process is going on wherever the Eng- 
lish tongae is spoken; is not that the poet's girdle 
round the earth'? In the nest fifty years it is not 
hard to foresee that more will bo written on 
Shakespeare than the entire Shakesperian litera- 
ture now extant; all the machinery is in place and 
at work for an enormous production in this line. 
Certain authors who have written their book on 
Shakespeare, have been horrified at the prospect 
of such a deluge sweeping oyer their little writ in 
the near fntore; but it is clearly in the divine 
order of things, and these writers show a touch of 
egotism, as if they thought tbat their view and 
their book were the grand finality and culmination 
of Shakespearian Literature. Still the world goes 
on writing and printing other books of the kind, in 
spite oE the fact that they have written a book. 

The point of view in the present edition is not 
materially changed from what it was before. The 
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book has been subjected to Bome refutstioQB, but 
nitb the best intention to profit by them, they have 
failed to convince. Refutations seldom refute; they 
are usually but different ways of looking at the 
same object, and they are apt to take for gtanted 
the very thing at issue. Nothing is plainer than 
that Shakespeare can be regarded from the most 
diverse points of view; different minds will frater- 
nize with different sides of the universal poet. 
Let them not think that their way is the only way; 
the Shakespearian arena ought to be ploughed up 
and Bowed with charity. Calling names can do no 
good, and though a sarcasm may be more effective 
than an argument, it is never an argument. 

Knowing how little I have been convinced by 
refutations, I shall not try much to refute others 
who may differ from me. I shall endeavor to un- 
fold my point of view, and there let the matter rest. 
I must refuse, therefore, to enter into the many 
controversies which have sprung up around Shakes- 
peare. Besides, I have noticed that it is very 
dangerous to assert what Shakespeare is uot, for 
example, that he is not an idealist, not a realist, 
not conscious of his plan, above all that he is not 
himself, but somebody else- The writer who puts 
a limit upon Shakespeare, is usually revealing his 
own limit. Far safer and better is it simply to 
state what you find in the poet, than what you do 
not find, lest it be there too, and you not see it. 
Negative criticism is of small account at best, and 
is apt to be a criticism of the critic, of whom 
nobody wishes to hear. I have seen so mEmy 
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fatalities of this kind, particularly among writers 
who have intended mnrder, but committed suicide, 
that I mast be allowed to throw away the weapon- 
Very little controversy then, and that little 
nameless. 

It may be reasouably required of an anthor 
to save his readers, as far as be is able, from 
disappointment. The study of Shakespeare baa 
developed into numerous specialties; many who 
pursue one branch of it with zeal disregard, or 
even despise, its other branches; such persons 
generally do not want to be troubled with any 
work which lies outside of their particular direc- 
tion. The present book undertakes to give a 
special phase of the Shakespearian Drama. Lest 
the reader should expect something not contained 
in it, at the beginning I wish to tell him what 
he need not look for, and also to give a general 
statement of its purport. 

That realm of learning which pertains to the 
language of Shakespeare — the philological element 
— has been entirely omitted. Grammatical, metri- 
cal, textual, and other similar researches, have 
accumulated to an enormous extent around the 
works of the poet; this is a great field of erudition 
by itself. Now, it is absolutely necessary to have 
such a literature; linguistic study, up to a certain 
point, is the foundation of all solid knowledge 
of Shakespeare. Still, language itself is only a 
means for a higher object; hence these researches 
must be regarded merely as instrumentalities^ 
important, but not final. 
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VI INTRODUCTION. 

The hiBtorical side of ShakespeariaD criticiem 
is but little dwelt upon. Dates of the plains, 
sources of the plots, alltisionB of contemporaries, 
facts of the poet's life, books that he read, editions 
of his works, everything down to the most in- 
significant historical details, have been already 
diligently collected, and the field seems pretty 
well gleaned. At least in this western part of 
the world there is little prospect of discovering 
any new Shakespearian docnmente. There re- 
mains the choice between oft-repeated repetition 
and silence; of the two, the latter seems preferable 

Nor is there to be found here any indulgence 
in that favorite pastime of erudite leisure which 
may be called the sport of probabilities. Upon a 
very small fragment of an historical fact there is 
reared a colossal air-palace of conjecture — perhaps 
a harmless, but certainly a very insubstantial, edi- 
fice. What difference does it make, in the judg- 
ment of Shakespeare's work, whether he was a 
Catholic or Protestant; whether, indeed, he was 
called Shakespeare, or by some other name? His 
book remains the same, and must be judged as it is; 
any argument to the contrary implies that our 
view of Shakespeare is to be determined by our 
view of something else, or of somebody else- 

The purely literary element of Shakespearian 
criticism — that species of criticism which points 
out the beauties of the poet, and glows over them 
in rapturous exclamations and figurative convul- 
sions — may now and henceforth be reasonably 
omitted. Indeed, the poetry of Shakespeare must 
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be left largely to the reader, for it appeals to the 
emotions and the imagination, while criticism 
ought rather to address the understanding' The 
poetical aeuse is immediate, natural; it cannot be 
conferred, though it may doabtless be aided by 
pointing out for it the beautiful passagesof apoem. 
At least this phase of criticism does not fall within 
the scope of the present undertaking. 

In general, the aim of this book is to show each 
drama as a Whole, in its thought, organization, and 
characters; then to group cognate dramas into a 
higher Whole by their common fundamental prin- 
ciple; at last, to behold all the dramas of the poet 
as one Whole — in £ne, to sum up Shakespeare. 
Such a plan, if suocessful, will unfold the inner 
meaning as well as the oater structure of the 
Shakespearian Drama. 

To a work of this kind neither too great nor too 
little value most be ascribed. If we make it a sub- 
stitute for the beautiful poetic form of which it is 
hardly more than a skeleton, we misapply it total- 
ly. Criticism is not poetry, and cannot take the 
place of poetry. On the other hand, an utter res- 
ignation to the sensuous glow of passion is not the 
true poetical habii Here gratification of the 
senses is bestial, and Art may, in this way, be 
degraded into an instrument of sensuality. The 
inner spiritual essence must always be felt through 
— nay, be seen through. Then there is a genuine 
appreciation; then, too, the senses are lifted up 
into the realm of beauty, and become angels of 
parity, by means of the indwelling spirit Poetry 
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has both aidee — a sensuouB and an intellectoal; it 
is not in itself a philosophy, but, without a phil- 
osophy, it is in danger of being turned into a tem- 
ple of the grossest passions. 

It will doubtless be disagreeable to some veiy 
ardent admirers of the poet to descend into the 
depths o£ his spiritual being, and there behold the 
foundation of his Art They say that his pro- 
cedure is unconscious and instinctive; why, then, 
foist upon him an order and a law? So is the pro- 
cedure of nature unconscious; still, it is the great 
spiritual vocation of our age to discover nature's 
law. Take Shakespeare merely as a wonderful 
phenomenon of nature, is it not reasonable — in- 
deed, is it not necessary — to seek for his law also? 
Be assured the human mind enjoys no repose in 
ignorance. Then, too, Shakespeare was not the 
unconscious baby that babies would make him out. 
He thought; he planned; he mostly knew what he 
was doing. It is an absurdity to declare that, in a 
world where thought alone is greatness, its greatest 
man was an unthinking prodigy. 

Still, the protest of the poetic temperament 
must be heard, and in a due degree heeded, for it 
seeks to call the mind back to beauty, away from 
excessive abstraction. A one-sided pursuit always 
warps thA power of just discrimination; any 
Sh^espearian specialty has a tendency to unfit 
its follower for a fall enjoyment of the poetry. A 
man who is in the habit of centering his attention 
solely upon the grammar, upon the meter, or upon 
the figores, will certainly fail of the total imfu'es- 
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sioii. It is well known that some of the acutest 
-verbal critics, and most learned commentators on 
Shakespeare, have ahown an atter want of all 
poetic sense. The same fate must overtake the 
person who too exclusively looks for the abstract 
thought of an artistic product. As the work of 
beauty springs from the happy interpenetration cJ 
spirit and sense, bo the true appreciation must con- 
join the two elements — most both feel and Kiow 
in one. Still, criticism has to give expression to 
the side of intelligence, since the side of feeling 
can only be uttered adequately in the realm of 
poetry. Let it not be forgotten, then, that Art is 
Thought in a seusaons form ; that it is not a sys- 
tem of Pure Thought on the one hand, nor is it an 
embodiment of Pure Sensuality on the other. 

Section IL Histoeio Elements of the Shakes- 
PBABLIK Db&ma. 

The origin of the Drama is supposed to lie in 
an inborn tendency of human nature. Aristotle, 
the oldest, and still one of the best, writers on the 
Art of Poetry, ascribes to man what he calls 
mimeais, or imitiation, from which he deduces the 
Drama as well as other forms of ArL In antiq- 
uity, the most perfect Drama, that of the G-reeks, 
originated in religious festivals, from which its 
influence passed into the Christian world. The 
Mass of the Church is essentially a drama, showing 
an abridged history of man, in his fall and 
redemption. 
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fVom the Ohristiaii Mass of early ^es eprings 
the modem Drama, whose primitiTe form is the 
Mystery Play. This seeks to give, in a religioaa 
frame-work, the entire history of man from the 
Creation till the Judgment Day, as it is presented 
in historic continxiity by the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The Lord and the Devil are the two chief 
characters, who appear in person on the stage, and 
carry on their conflict. The Devil is comic in 
these old plays, bo are all his demons, cohorts, 
earthly representatives, snch as Herod. To the 
simple mind of the people, the bad, in attempt- 
ing to overthrow the goodi is foolish, ludicrous, 
comic Evil, in its complete circle, is self-destmc- 
tive; so our ancestors laughed at the Devil, on the 
stage at least. It often required several days to 
give an entire Mystery, which is not so much one 
play, as a series of plays; the Coventry Mystery, 
for example, is composed of forty-two plays, or, 
more properly, long dialogues. The dealings of 
Providence with his children are the great fact 
which is emphasized; the side of divine order is 
presented overwhelmingly; in it man is passive, 
or, at best, a child; and future bliss is made the 
motive of this world's deed. 

The Morality Play is the next step in the de- 
velopment of the Drama. Personification is now 
the means; virtue and vice, moral and mental qual- 
ities, even abstract conceptions are endowed with 
personality and made to act; man himself, in some 
of these old plays, is personified as Humanum 
G«nus, in his conflict with the World, the Flesh 
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HDd the Devil' Here we see that the stniggle has 
become a moral one, and is thrown back upon the 
individnal as moved from within. Very great is 
this step in Dramatio Art as well as in the history 
of man ; psychological interest begins, though ex- 
tremely simple; characterization begins, though 
there be but one trait in a whole character; the 
inner freedom of man has, indeed, dawned. The 
Mystery Flay emphasises the side of Froviflenoe, 
but leaves the Individual as a passive spectator of 
the fight between the Lord and the DeviL But in 
the Morality Flay the super-human antagonista 
have come down from their lofty stage and have 
gone inside the man, and are there waging battle. 
Still there is a defect in the Morality Play, which 
soon makes itself felt; it is a bloodless allegory, it 
takes the moral sabstanoe by itself without sensi- 
ble form ; it has no body. 

The third step in the development of the Dret- 
ma is the Interlude, a kind of play which flour- 
ished in England in the reigns of Henry Vll and 
Henry YIH. In it naturalism appears, a picture 
of real life is given, in coarse, humerons, drastic 
outlines. The Drama has now won a body, has be- 
come a human, living fact, in all its sensuous foll- 
ness. Amusement is the end, not instruction, moral 
or religions; truth to natnre, not an abstraction, is 
sought for. This is the realistic element of the 
Drama — the body o£ it, but not the soul; the ethi- 
cal element has quite dropped out of sight, and so 
we find these Interludes sinking easily into coarse- 
ness hardly endurable. 
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But tiie true Drama most have all tliree ele- 
meDts; it must reveal the divine vayot dealing 
with the world, as the Mystery Play; it moat show 
the moral germ in the Individual, as the Morality 
Play; it must be life incorporate, as the Interlude. 
Now Shakespeare has all three elements, not in 
their isolation, but so fused together in the heat 
of his poetic conception, that they make some- 
thing altogether new. His Drama is not strictly 
religious, not strictly moral) not strictly sensaous, 
yet it is all three; it shows the world-order, it por- 
trays personal character in the deepest sense, it 
deals broadly with living shapes. We see the 
crude materials of the English Drama unfold sep- 
arately, then they come together in Shakespeare 
as their historic culmination. We see, too, that 
the English people elaborated through centuries 
the dramatic substance which went to make their 
great national poet. If we look back still further, 
we find that his spiritual procession is from the 
heart of Christianity, in its transition out of Hea- 
thendom. 

A true criticism of the poet would give validity 
to all these elementa Bat the critics have a ten- 
dency to divide upon these lines, and to lay stress 
upon one element. Ulrici sees and unfolds, per- 
haps better than any other writer, the divine order 
in Shakespeare. Gervinus,on the contrary, has a 
special aptitude for bringing out the moral side of 
these plays. It naturally fell to s Frenchman, M. 
Taine, to emphasize the sensnoosneBS and realism 
of the Shakespearian Drama. Undoubtedly all 
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these etements are presentt and a critical method 
ought to give all, in due proportion. 

There was one other very weighty influence in 
the development of Shakespeare. Xot long before 
hie age the Bevival of Letters had taken place, a 
great epiritaal awakening through the stady of 
classical antiquity in its original Greek and Latin 
sources, as well as in its secondary modem, chiefly 
Italian, sources. This movement is known as the 
Benascence; it brought culture, artistic form, as 
well ae a sense of freedom; it gave to classical 
Mythology and to the heathen Gods a free home in 
modem literature; it aroused the study and imita- 
tion of ancient models, especially of the ancient 
Drama. In England, in the sixteenth century, this 
influence was strongly felt, and helped to make the 
new poet. Shakespeare is the greatest child of the 
Renascence. Not that he vas a man deeply 
learned in Greek and X^tin, bat be knew the an- 
cient world from some of its best books, which 
had been already translated into English, also from 
erudite men trained at the University, who were 
his friends and acquaintances. Then he was a 
genius, one who breathed unconsciously the spirit- 
ual atmosphere of his time, and appropriated its 
principle- His employment of classic allusions, 
of ancient history and mythology, is not external, 
but ia ingrained — a part of his very being — and has 
become a vital element of his style as well as of 
Ms thought. TTig relation to antiquity is not that 
of a professor, bat that of a poet, into vhose fibre 
it has grown. 
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The Oreek world of artistic form, accordingly, 
Eifter pasBing throagh many intermediate con- 
ditions, at laBt reaches Bhakeepeare, and moulds 
him. The Mystery Play, the Morality Play, the 
Interlude, were the crude popular materials, which 
the Benascence seized and shaped in accord with 
its newly acquired sense of Art; throagh it the 
ancient Drama gave form to the modem Drama. 
Still Shakespeare is no mere imitator of classical- 
ities; he nowhere seeks simply to re-produce a 
Greek play, though he uses, in several cases, 
classical subjects. The ancient art-world is the 
secret, shaping hand in the Shakespearian Drama, 
but shapes it not in the limits of the ancient 
pattern. The old artist, though transformed, is 
still himself in his transformation; the ancient 
and the modem structures are not the same, though 
we must see that they have one builder. 

Nor should we forget, in this estimate of 
historic forces, the influence of his own age upon 
the poet. He could behold in the reid world 
before his own eyes the living embodiment of his 
Art The age of Elizabeth was, in many re- 
spects, the point at which the opposing forces 
of centuries met, an arena of collisions; the con- 
flict of Protestantism had not yet ended, that of 
Puritanism had already begun; both gave rise 
to fierce soul-struggles, as well as physical contests. 
There were great tragedies of indiriduals like that 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, like that of Essex; there 
was what might almost be called a tragedy of a 
nation in the case of Spain, one act of which 
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was the defeat of the Armada by England, in 
Shakespeare's manhood. Tragic passion the poet 
oonld witness in some of his own friends, nay, he 
cotild feel the possibility of it in himself. Bat he, 
as well as his age, possessed also the principle 
of reconciliation, which dwells in the heart of 
Christianity. 

Shakespeare's works, taken together, may be 
looked at as a vast World-Drama, the grand 
Mystery Flay of hamanity, showing the free man 
acting out his freedom in a providential order. 
As such a play, it has conflict, suffering, tragedy ; 
bat it also bas the solution of conflict, media- 
tion, harmony. It reveals the darkest depths 
of gnilt, of the soul's estrangement, yet it shows 
the retam and the reconciliation. It woald take 
days to play sach a drama, as it did the old 
Mystery Flay; still we ought to see it all at 
once, if we would comprehend it as a whole — 
which is the only true comprehension. In these 
days, the stage can tolfll no such requirement; 
so we must go to our closet, and there study it 
out from the poet's printed book- 
Shakespeare's l^e, as seen in his book — and 
this is the only place to see it — falls into three 
periods, which gradually pass into one another. 
Each period shows a phase of his development, 
and, we may with truth say, of the world's develop- 
ment, for the poet must pass through individually 
what his race passes through generally; thus he 
can make his life an image of the universal life. 
First is the period of young-manhood, the time of 
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exuberance and poetic overflow, when he writes all 
kindB of dramas — comedies, histories, tragedies — 
bat not yet fully differentiated. The second is his 
tragic period, when he sees the individual siukiiig 
in the conflicts of existence, when he, in conse- 
quence, is saddened, and deepened, and intensified 
into one kind of writing, and produces his four 
greatest tragedies almost at one time, so that it is 
impossible to tell, at present, which comes first in 
order of composition. The third period is that of 
mediation, when the tragic conflict is still active, 
but is at last mediated; the individual, though 
guilty, is not now made to perish, bat is restored. 
These periods, we see, are soul-epochs of the poet 
cast into the image of Art; but they are none the 
less Boul-epochs of mankind cost into the image of 
History. This correspondence between the poet's 
development and that of his race is the final au- 
thentic seal of hie consecration as poet- His three 
periods constitute a trilogy, not only of his works, 
but also of his life — and indeed of the world's life. 
In the following exposition, an attempt will be 
made to be true to the spirit of all these historic 
elements of the Shakespearian Drama. The ethical 
order of the world will be specially marked in it — 
which is the essence of the Mystery Play; we 
shall point out the moral element of character — 
which is the part of the Morality Play, but shall 
touch very lightly upon the sensuous element, 
which is the part of the Interlude; form and 
structure we shall emphasize, that the reader may 
not miss the chief influence of the Benascence 
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upon Shakespeare; finally, T^e shall organize all 
the plays into one colossal edifice, in which we may 
behold the life-work of the poet both in its thought 
and its development. 

( Mr. J. Payne Collier, History of English Dra- 
matic Poetry, has shown very fully the historic 
development of the English Drama ; Ulrici, Shakes- 
peare's Dramatiscke Kunst, Buck I, has ably 
shown its inner development. For the origin of 
the Drama, see 'V^ard, Hist Eng. Dram. Litera- 
ture, and especially the monumental work of Klein, 
Qeschichte des Dramas, passim. ) 

Section IIL— The Dbamatic: Its Eelation to 
Other Poetical Poems, and its General 
Character. 

The Drama represents man in action. It ex- 
hibits him in the infinite web of his complications, 
with infiuences passing out from him aud coming 
back to him, and thereby portrays, in the shortest 
space and in the most striking manner, the relative 
worth of human deeds. Nor does it rest content 
with the mere external doings of man; on the con- 
trary, it penetrates his innermost nature, and 
probes the profoundest depths of his spiritual be- 
ing. For it unfolds motives, ends, convictions; 
and, in fact, these internal elements constitute its 
most important featora They form the basis of 
what is called Character, and their trne value as 
well as their logical relation are exhibited in the 
development and outcome of the dramatic work. 

The Drama is the most concrete, and therefore 
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the highest, of all the forme of Poetry- The Epos 
is the product of national childhood; it contem- 
plates man in an intellectual infancy which de- 
mands the oontinuoas supervision of the gods. It, 
therefore, lays stress upon the Objective, the Uni- 
versal; not, however, as mediated through the 
spirit of man, but as an existence standing outside 
of him and determining his actions. Hence the 
tinge of Fate which prevails in all Epic Poetry; 
for the contradiction between Freedom and Xeces- 
sity is not yet developed by this early conscious- 
ness. Still, self-determination may, and in fact 
should, peer through these external forms in a 
naive, unconscious manner; such is the case with 
Homer, who often seems to make the gods his 
sport. The Epos, therefore, may be said to be es- 
sentially religious, and seeks to unfold, if not te 
justify, the ways of Providence to man. 

The Lyric Poet, on the contrary, portrays his 
own emotions, desires, reflections — in fine, the en- 
tire content of his own subjectivity. Still, there 
most be felt in his song something of universal 
significance; it must bring into sympathetic con- 
cord the heart of a people, of a whole age. His 
strain may be one of joy and happiness, or of sad- 
ness aad despair; it also very often turns te an in- 
cessant lamentation about his own injured and un- 
appreciated self, or to a stinging censure of the 
cold, heartless world. He thus falls oat with the 
existing order of things, becomes negative and 
skeptical, assails and undermines the ancient faith 
and simple epical feeling. So old Simonides was 
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aeotised of impiety. But to mention all the phases 
of the lyric form of poetry would be here imneo- 
OBsary, if not impossible ; it is as varied and boond- 
less as the nature of man, and extends into all 
periods of oiTilization. Its general characteristic, 
however, is sabjeotive, and it portrays man, not in 
action, but resting in feeling and reflection. 

Bnt in the Drama all this is changed. Man 
starts np from the repose in which he has been des- 
cribing and nursing his emotions, and begins to 
act — that is, he begins to give his snbjectiTe nature 
validity in the external world. His feelings, pas- 
sions, hopes, ends, arc no longer satisfied with 
quiet, lyrical description, but must take on the 
form of reality. Nor, again, are these ends which 
he is trying to realize always merely subjective; on 
the contrary, they represent objective principles of 
universal validity, as Bight, Family, State. Hence 
the Dramatic is the concrete unity of the Epic and 
Lyric; not a mixture of the two, but an entirely 
new species. The Drama represents an action like 
the Epos; but it most abandon the principle of 
external divine interierence, and put in ite stead 
the self-conscious, self-acting individual. Hence 
no demons, angels, or gods are allowed to perform 
the mediations of the Drama in its highest mani- 
festations; all is human, and expressive of human 
freedom. For there can be only one reason why 
the Drama is the highest of all the forms of Art: 
It most adequately represents self-determination 
—man as a &ee, and hence responsible, being. To 
express the same thought in the more precise, yet 
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more abBtroae, terms of philosophy, the Dramatic 
is the complete unity and double interpenetration, 
of the Epic and Ljnric; on the one hand> it unites 
the BubjectiTe side of the latter with the objective 
side of the former by making the objective world 
inherent in the subject, thus filling his emptiness 
and giving him the truest content; on the other 
hand, it portrays the subject, giving validity to 
himself in the obj'ective world through his own 
activity. 

If, therefore, the Epical consciousneBS iB eBsenti- 
ally religions, and the Lyrical may become negative, 
and even skeptical, the Dramatic, on the other 
hand, is ethical. But this ethical characteristic is 
made up, not merely of a single principle, but 
embraces a series of principles which form a 
regular gradation from the lowest to the highest 
Hence it is possible for a lower principle to collide 
with a higher. It ie just this conflict which con- 
stitutes the source of all dramatic action. Ab the 
science of Ethics, if truly elaborated, would show 
all these principles, in their proper relation and 
subordination, from a theoretical point of view, so 
the Drama in a practical way, by means of human 
action, exhibits in victory or defeat, success or 
failure, the true relation and subordination of 
these same ethical principles. It calls man before 
its tribunal and unfolds to him the consequences 
of his deeds, not in an abstract form, but in the 
form of the deed itself. For this purpose the 
Drama takes the individual, not in the fixed shapes 
of Sculpture, or in the colored figurations of Paint- 
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ing, but as he ie in reality, in flesh and blood; 
it must have the liying person as the bearer of 
its principle. 

If we consider the Drama in this light, it is not 
the trivial, sportive toy which furnishes amusement 
tor an idle hour, but it assumes immense propor- 
tions. We shall find that it is only another form 
of proposing the greatest of problems— ^a new way 
that people have of looking at the profoundest 
questions of human existence. For the Drama is 
certainly based upon the Btbical World; its col- 
lisions must rest upon elements inherent in the 
ethical order of things, and its solutions, if true — 
which is the same as artistic — must be in accord- 
ance with this order. Therefore, to judge of the 
Drama, we have to know something of the Ethical 
World — its contradictions and its harmonies, its 
principles and the manner of their subordination; 
or, if we do not know these things already, the 
Drama may be able to give the requisite instruc- 
tion. And, furthermore, since the Ethical World 
is the realization of Keasou, we are led, throngh 
the Drama, to ask ourselves the more important 
question: What is the absolutely lUtional? Not 
as an idle question of speculation, but as the vital 
fount of action, as the guiding thread of Life 
ought we to consider such a theme. The Bational 
in the Drama and the Bational in Thooght and 
Action cannot well be different; indeed, the one is 
only the adumbration of the other. So the Drama, 
in its highest utterances, takes up the problem of 
Life and solves it in its own peculiar manner. 
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The clash of appetites and passions; the conflict 
of rights and duties; the alarming hand of Fate 
reaching over, grasping after all; and, most promi- 
nently, the beDefioent form of Freedom standing 
on a heap of broken chains, are there portrayed, 
the opposing forces reconciled and reduced to one 
harmonious, well-ordered system. Thus we may 
learn a practical, as well as an eesthetic, truth of 
incalculable yalue — that the Eational in the Drama 
is the Kational in Life. By these remarks we hope 
it may be seen that Dramatic Art is no mere 
abstraction, distinct from, or opposed to, the real 
world — no plaything to amuse those refined and 
elegant natures who long to fly away from this 
groveling sphere to realms ideal, there to bathe in 
the sunlight of eternal truth, but it clings to earth, 
and is the most intensely human of all Art Nor 
has the human mind ever failed to appreciate its 
significance as furnishing a reflex of the highest 
endeavors and greatest achievements of the race. 
There is one man to whom we all instinctively 
turn with the certainty of finding a rational basis — 
Shakespeare- Criticism has worn itself almost 
threadbare upon him, and we often are sated with 
the interminable talk about him, the most of which 
is so unsatisfactory; still, we have always to come 
back to his works as the unfailing source of the 
highest intellectual and artistic enjoyment People 
feel that his is the greatest name in all literature — 
perhaps in all history. But this is not enough; 
we must know what is the special form o£ his 
greatness. And so the question arises: Wherein 
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is Shakespe&re the greatest of aatbors? We can- 
not Bay in the perf eotion of form, for herein others, 
perhaps, surpass him; nor in the mastery of 
language, for this gets to be a knack which may be 
learned, and, moreover, means little by itself; nor 
in the beanty of his images, for they are often 
confused, incongruons, and far-fetched; not even in 
characterization; nor in the management of an 
action, in the strict sense of the term. Great as 
his excellence in these things, it has been atteined, 
sometimes at least, by far inferior writers. There 
can be no doubt in the statement that the unique 
and all-surpassing greatness of Shakespeare lies In 
his comprehension of the ethical order of the 
world. Though this side of hie genius has been 
always most ina)deqnately stated, and commonly 
has been passed over entirely in the essays of 
his critics, still men have instinctively felt that his 
works were the truest literary product of modern 
times, because they were the most perfect and 
concrete presentation of realized rationality. Men 
see in him their highest selves, and hence must 
take him as their greatest exponent. The contrast, 
in this respect, with even the best creations of 
nearly all other poets is most striking. We read 
them; we are charmed with the imagery, the 
thoughts, the rhythmic flow of the verse. But 
when we come to the end of one of these works we 
are confused, lost; we analyze it more closely, 
and find that the Whole, however beautiful its 
individual parts, is an ethical chaos. But Shakes- 
peare, in this sphere as elsewhere, is all harmony; 
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DO coDtradictionB clond his poetical horizon, nor 
does he ever make the denouement a logical an- 
nihilation of the entire play. 

The supreme question concerning the Shakes- 
pearian Drama — or, indeed, concerning any great 
work in Literatare — may be stated in this form: 
Whatis the world in which it moves? The poet, 
along with every rational being, must have, con- 
sciously or nneonsciously, his ultimate principle, 
his deepest conviction, concerning the government 
of this nniverss. Here is the point in which every 
inquiry must finally center, and by which the au- 
thor is to be judged. It is, hence, the very essence 
of all critical investigation; also of all true poeti- 
cal activity. As a preparatory survey of the sub- 
ject, the following three distinctions may be grasped 
separately at first, then fused together into one 
complete thought; thus the parts may be seen in 
the Whole. 

First. The Shakespearian Drama is ethical. 
It represents man as controlled from within, by 
the forms of his own intelligence ; and not from 
without, by external powers. Human Season be- 
gins to realise itself by subordinating the desiree 
of the flesh and the caprices of the Individual to 
its Law; it subjects the Bad to the Qood, the Nega- 
tive to the Positive ; otherwise, man would become 
thsTictim of himBelf. The nature of "appetite," 
and the result of its supremacy, are stated by 
Shakespeare himself with a logical precision: 



Ippstlto, on nniTersal wolf, 
oobly tei 



So doQb); uoonded -with will and pc 
MnBtmake p«rforoa na uniyenwl pr 
And lut eat np itself. 
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With this suboriiiiiation of appetite begioB the 
Ethical Wor]d--a system of principles in which 
the lodiTidtial finds, or ought to find, the refiez of 
his higher Self, and to which he must subject what 
is lower. But here arises a new difficulty. Thoee 
ethical principles are both numerous and of very 
different kinds; hence they, in their own sphere, 
may come into collision. 

Second. The Shakespearian Drama, therefore, 
has to portray a world of conflict. This is the ele- 
ment which gives to it interest, life, movement. 
Two men are animated with opposite principles, 
and undertake to carry them into execution; each 
may think that he is right, and, indeed, each may 
be right; both appeal to their intellectual and 
physical resources, and draw into the contest others 
with whom they are connected. The result is, the 
Ethical World is filled with fierce struggles and 
dire confusion; it is not the placid ideal realm, 
where the mind may dwell in repose and feed on 
spiritual beauty. The emphatic point is that the 
principles are in conflict; the Individual is only 
their bearer, their representative. This gives what, 
in Btrictness>maybe called the Dramatic Collision. 
It would seem to be one of the chief functions of 
Shakespearian criticism to unfold these collisions 
of ethical principles in whatever form they occur 
in a play; only thus can be reached the innermost 
germ of a dramatic action. 

Third. The Shakespearian Drama has to give 
the solution; it has to mediate its conflicts, and 
bringallcollidingelementBintoharmony. Through 
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struggle it pasBBB to repose ; to war succeeds peace. 
This may be the peace of death, as is the case with 
the tragic character; it may be the peace which 
comes through repeutance; or it may be the peace 
from an exploded absurdity, as in comedy. But 
the Shakesperian Solution, in whatever shape it 
occurs, has one fundamental principle — the return 
of the deed upon the doer. Man has that which 
he haB done brought home to him in the end; his 
action, often through the most devious and subtle 
passages, sweeps back and includes himself. Eter- 
nal, divine justice it may be called; indeed, it is 
found already named, in some of these plays, 
"justice of God." To the superficial eye its course 
seems, in some cases, past all finding oat; hut a 
knowledge o£ the Ethical World of Shakespeare, 
, and the gradation of its principles, will reveal the 
mighty form of an all-controlling Justiciary. 

To grasp these three pointB together in one 
statement, the Shakespearian I>rama unfolds the 
orAer of ethical principles as realized in the Indi- 
vidual, and in him moving through conflict to final 
reconciliation. It, therefore, portrays a movement 
— a movement through struggle to repose. Such 
is the first glimpse of the world called into exist- 
ence by Shakespeare, the vague outlines of which 
are now to be completed to the fullness of reality. 
For his work may be well called a world — a world 
in its vastness, variety, and harmony; an ideal 
world filled with ideal shapes, which flit amid an 
ideal scenery. Yet it is also real, a picture of our 
Earth, tin adumbration of human spirit, and hence 
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all men Bveetly fraternize with its airy forms. 

The development of the subject may now pro- 
ceed in the following order: 

First)) we wish to behold the foundation of the 
poet's dramatic edifice; this is the Ethical World, 
which must, therefore, be shown in its complete 
organization, as it appears in his dramas. Second, 
we are to witness the principles of this Ethical 
World passing into man and becoming the main- 
spring of his activity; he then is the Dramatic In- 
dividual endowed with Character. Third, we are 
to see these dramatic individuals grouping them- 
selves in organic relation, and developing accord- 
ing to the inherent necessity of their natures, to a 
completely rounded action or drama; this will ehow 
the Threads and Movements, the elements of Dra- 
matic Structure. Fourth, the single dramas must 
also be organized into the unity of the poet's life- 
work; this wiU exhibit the Classification of the 
Shakespearian Drama. 

Section IV. — The Ethical World of Shakeb- 

PEAEE. 

The statement has already been made that it is 
an Ethical World in which the Shakespearian 
Drama moves. Our object is now to bring into a 
proper system of gradation its manifold principles; 
for, when these collide, the higher must not be 
brought under the lower — that which is most true 
must be supreme. The law is, everywhere, sub- 
ordination to the Kational. Even appetite is not 
Coogk 
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bad withiD its just limits; bat, vhen it conflicts 
with what is higher, it turns to evil. So, too, an 
ethical principle, otherwise valid, may become 
wrong if it stands in the way of another ethical 
principle better and tnier than itsell Such is the 
Shakespearian conception of this Ethical World; 
it may be called a graded hierarchy of principles, 
one over another to the most exalted; each sub- 
ordinates all which lie beneath, and ie Babordinated 
by all which lie above. 

Hence, in the Dramatic Collision, it is not nec- 
essary that one side be affirmed to be absolutely 
right, the other absolutely wrong. The thought 
mast be held fast that principles collide — ethical 
principles. Both sides, therefore, are guilty, yet 
both sides have a ground of justification ; each has 
to assail what is valid in maintaining what is valid. 
It is a genuine conflict of duties, perplexing to 
the soul often, and difficult of decision. The Dra- 
matic Solution, however, must indicate which prin- 
ciple is supreme. 

Of this Ethical World there are two grand 
divisions — the Institutional and the Moral— e&ch 
of which is represented in the Shakespearian 
Drama. Both are forms of rational subordination; 
the former is objective, existent ontside of the 
Individual, though at the same time the product of 
his deepest spiritual nature; the latter is sub- 
jective, existent within the individual, whereby he 
is controlled according to bis own ideas of right 
and duty. A verbal distinction should here be 
carefully observed by the reader. The word e/Aiool 
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ia Dot employed synonymously with the word 
moral, though general ussge does not distinguish 
between them. Throughout the present work this 
distinction, so vital for the correct comprehension 
of (Shakespeare and his Ethical World, will not be 
neglected, unless by some mistake. 

L The InstitctionalElemeht.— Institutions 
seem to be wholly external to man, yet they are 
really the creation of his Beason. They seem, 
at times, to be hostile to him also, but they are 
truly his greatest protection — indeed, the necessary 
condition of his rational existence. Only through 
them can he rise above the narrow limits of 
selfishness into a universal life. Filled with their 
spirit, he has the Divine within him, and is able to 
elevate himself to the heroic character. The 
Individual may be moved by them instinctively or 
consciously— the first way being the more common, 
the second being the more perfect; or, he may turn 
against them, and trample them down with a 
relentless enmity. Hence arise the collisions of 
this realm. 

In the Shakespearian Drama there are mainly 
two of these institutional principles — the Family 
and the State. Both are found in all of the poet's 
plays, with two or three exceptions, though with 
diflferent degrees of importance. The Family is 
osaally the more prominent in the legendary 
pieces; the State in the historical pieces- Each 
within itself is capable of many phases; any one 
of these phases may conflict with another. Hence 
spring the collision, the true fountain of all dra- 
Coogle 
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matic activity. A short Bummary of the difFerent 
phases employed by Shakespeare may dow be 
given. 

1. The Family. — Tliis is the institntion vhich 
rests most deeply in the emotions of man, and 
hence is the main realm of Poetry. Its various 
members are united together, as it were, into one 
person ; they are but limbs of a single body which 
feels for, and with, all of them. Let, therefore, a 
limb be plucked away, or in any manner deeply 
affected, the feeling is transmitted through the 
whole oigauism of the Family; what one member 
suffers, the Test suffer along with him. Such is 
the deep sympathetic unity which lies at the basis 
of this institution,it has a special name; it is called 
Lova Now, Love assumes several very distinct 
forms, according to the difFerent relations possible 
in the Family, as the Love of Husband and Wife, 
Brother and Sister, Parent and Children, Lover 
and Lady-love. Hence arises the Collision in the 
Family, for its separate forms may conflict with 
one another; thus its tender emotional character is 
rent with struggle and contradiction which must 
deeply affect both sides as bound up together in 
the same domestic body- 
First is the form of Love going before and lead- 
ing to the Family — the Love of Man and Woman. 
It is, therefore, based on the difference of sex, 
which difference, however, is always seeking to be 
harmonized into unity through feeling. Two per- 
sons of opposite sexes are driven, by the strongest 
impulse of their natures, into the oneness of the 
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Family. Such is the manifestatiou of the love ot 
Man and Woman, which may be justly called the 
most oniTerBal theme in Literature. But now 
Bomething comes in between the two indiTiduals; 
an obstacle interferes with their unity, whereby it 
may be threatened or even destroyed. Hence 
arises the Collision of Love, which strikes every 
note, from the deepest Tragedy to the lightest 
Comedy. The nature of the obstacle is various; 
in the Shakespearian Drama it is moBt commonly 
the will of the parent. Often, too, the obstacle is 
not external, but internal, whereof the most fre- 
quent instance is' unrequited love. The conflict 
between parents and lovers has manifold shadeB in 
Shakespeare. It is tragic in Romeo arid Juliets 
serious, but with happy conclusion, in Merchant 
of Venice (Portia), and in other dramas of like 
character; comic in Merry Wives of Windsor 
(Anne Page), and elsewhere in the comedies. Un- 
requited love is tragic in the case of Paris, in 
Romeo and Juliet, but has quite every phase, from 
earnest elevation to wild burlesque, in Twelfth 
Night. A more detailedtreatmentof these various 
forms of the Collision of Love will be given when 
the special consideration of the separate plays 
takes place. 

Second, from this first relation there follows, 
naturally, the relation of Husband and Wife. The 
unity of the Family, which, in the previous form, 
was merely subjective, is now realized in marriage, 
and in a common life. But this unity, toO) may be 
assailed from without by the villain, liar, eeduoer; 
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or it may be deBtroyed from within by one or both 
of the members throngh nncoDgeniality, jealousy, 
infidelity. Thos we behold a new phase of the do- 
mestic collision, that of Hasband and Wife, which 
is tragic in Othello, mediated by the wife in AlVs 
Well Thai Ends Well, comic in Merry Wives of 
Windsor (the jealoas husband, Ford); which ex- 
amples, however, do not, by any means, exhaust the 
list in the Shakespearian Drama. 

Third, from this second relation of the Family 
springs, in natural sequence, a new one — that of 
Parent and Child. Already one phase of the col- 
lision thence resulting has been noticed — namely, 
parental authority against the riglit of love on the 
part of the child. This is, indeed, Shakespeare's 
favorite theme, if we may judge from its frequent 
emplojrment; his solution is universally against 
the parent — at least in his comedies. But the 
great Tragedy of Parent and Child is King Lear, 
in which this relation is the sole content of the 
entire drama. 

Fou3-th, then comes the relation of the children 
among themselves, that of brothers and sisters, 
with its manifold complications. Brother against 
brother, of which there are two cases in Aa You 
Like It; sister against sister, of which there is a 
triple case in King Lear, are instances, the 
number of which could easily be increased from 
the Shakespearian Drama. 

Besides these four most direct and intimate 
relations of the Family, there are many others 
whidi are more remote, but which furnish the 
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basia for collieione. Most peculiar is the sitnation 
of the illegitimate child, which Shakespeare has 
strikingly illustrated in three important characters' 
In snch a case the Family becomes contradictory of 
itself for the very institution vhose function is to 
rear and protect the offspring of man disowns it, 
and even casts it out of the social pale. To this 
more remote relation belong cousins, uncles, aunts, 
grandparents; let the reader supply the rest to the 
end of the line of kindred. Finely, conaangoinity 
disappears entirely, though the domestic tie re- 
remains; this is seen in the step-mother and 
mother-in-law, with their cognate forms of both 
sexes — time-honored and much-employed soorces 
of collision in the Family. 

There is still another form of love from which 
the domestic relation is wholly eliminated; both 
sex and blood sink down into indifferent elements. 
This Lore is Friendship, which, in its turn, may 
conflict with all the preceding relations of the 
Family; for it is a unity of individaals in an 
emotion which disregards coDsanguinity as well as 
the difference of sex. In Two Gentlemen of Veronc 
Shakespeare has portrayed the colliBion betwee.. 
Friendship and Love as the primordial impnlse of 
the Family, wherein the latter is shown to be the 
more powerful and intense emotion. 

The reader can now have a conception of the 
vast materials which domestic life furnishes to the 
dramatic author. Two or more of these collisions 
may be introduced into the same play, yet they 
ought to be nearly related in order to appeal 
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Btrougly to the aense of artietic onity. Each phase 
may collide with any other phase; thus the nmnber 
of oombinatioiiB becomes almost infinite. Shakes- 
peare has by no means exbaasted them, notwitb- 
standing bis manifest tendency to avoid repetition, 
tboogb he does sometimes repeat favorite themes. 
A further question arises concerning the gradation 
of these complicated collisions of the Family: 
Which is the higher element and which the lower? 
It is in some cases difficult to give a general 
mle; external circamstances often play into the 
action and determine the solution. The wife 
shonld always place the husband before the parent, 
but much more questionable is the demand upon 
her to place the husband before the child; such 
may or may not be her duty, according to circum- 
stances. The nniversal principle, however, in this 
sphere is that what is truest and best for the 
Family must put down, in the end, every other 
domestic relation which may stand in the way, and 
Human Beason alone is to be the judge of last 
resort. 

2. The State. — This institution is the great 
instrumentality for securing justice among men, 
for bringing home to every person the value of his 
deed- It thus rises above the limits of the Family. 
It has to disregard domestic ties in order to attain 
its object; it cannot avoid punishing the father for 
his wrong action, though the wife and children 
must also STiffer along with him. Justice is the 
supreme end, the pillar which supports the world. 
The Individual has to be rewarded with his own 
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deed, though many tender relations be painfully 
torn asonder. That institution which secures 
jofitice to man must put aside all others that stand 
in its way. The State, therefore, in fulfilling the 
end of its existence, may collide with the entire 
realm of the Family in any single one, or in all, of 
its manifestations. 

Snch is the first collision of the State, the 
collision which presses itself most directly apon 
the mind in considering this subject' Moreoyer, 
these two institutions have their representatives in 
the two sexes. The State is essentially the ethical 
sphere o£ man; the Family that of woman. This 
coltision offers the greatest variety of dramatic 
treatment — it may be tragic, mediated, or purely 
comic; in fact, nearly every play of Shakespeare 
has something of it, from the slightest external 
tinge to the sabstantial germ of the action. In 
real life, duty to country and duty to family 
conflict not unfrequently, and the Individual has 
to solve the difficulty in one way or the other, 
happily or unhappily. 

Second, the State has continually some form of 
. internal collision which is manifested in the phe- 
nomenon of political parties. This, within proper 
limits, produces a healthy activity by preventing 
stagnation. Bnt it may rise to the proportions of 
rebellion and revolution ; then it is a conflict which 
demands a speedy solution- Which side should be 
snccesssnl is to be determined by the truth of its 
principle; at one time it may be the supporters, 
and at another time the assailants, of the estab- 
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lisbed State. 

Third, the external CotliBion of the State is war 
with another State. The ultimate principle here 
is nationality, which most be Tindicated when 
impeded or assailed. A (nrther development of 
these CoIlisionB of the State may be deferred for 
the present; the reader will find a more detailed 
account of them in the Introduction to the His- 
torical Drama. Shakespeare has devoted to them 
an entire cyclus of his plays — it is the cyclus of 
his Histories. In the total Shakespearian Drama, 
therefore, we behold a Drama of the Family and a 
Drama of the State; the great division of ethical 
institntioiis also divides his works. Here is the 
primal basis of their classification. 

Two other ethical forces, which partake of the 
nature of institutionB to a certain degree, may be 
mentioned, though they occur less frequently in 
Shakespeare. The first is Property— perhaps the 
lowest ethical principle, stiU an ethical principle. 
It cannot be violated without wrong, and hence ie 
capable of being made the basis of a dramatic 
collision. On the other hand, its excluBive pursuit 
brings its right into conflict with higher rights. It 
may assail, and even destroy, both the Individual 
and State, as is seen in the tragedy of Ttmon. 
Also, in Merchant of Venice there is a conflict 
between the right of Property and the existence 
of the Individual, which, however, is happily 
mediated by Portia. But the second ethical force 
above alluded to is the world<historical Spirit, 
which is a power above the State, destroying it» 
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or calling it into existence, in accordEtnce with the 
highest principle of History. Nations rise and 
fall; there must be something which controls 
these mighty changes. It is the sapreme ethical 
authority, whose clearest indication is fotmd in the 
two Boman plays which portray the transition 
from the Bepnblic to the Empire, but it is really 
the deep, governing principle of the entire His- 
torical Series. 

There is still another organization existent in 
the world whose dramatic nature, at least, must be 
explained — the Church. The Chorch, however, is 
always a Tanishing element in Shakespeare; its 
content, in so far as it is true and valid, is jast the 
institutional and moral elements which are already 
potent in their own native forms. It is, hence, 
auperflnons in a certain degree, or tending that 
way. Still, it is a powerfully organized system, 
with mighty instrumentalities; it may collide with 
the State, Family, or any other principle of the 
Ethical World. Its trained clergymen are con- 
tinually appearing in a mediatorial, though not 
necessarily religious, function; its customs, cere- 
monies, and doctrines are often in the background, 
though rather as the external setting than as tiie vital 
principle of the play. Moreover, the Shakespear- 
ian Church, in so far as there is any, is the Catholic 
Church, which is generally taken, even by Protest- 
ants, as the artistic Church. But the Drama is not, 
and in its highest manifestations cannot be, re- 
ligious; it is ethical. The conceptive forms of re- 
ligion which exhibit man as determined externally 
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mast here be dropped, or plainly shown as the in- 
ternal forces of the soul; the demon and the angel 
must be placed inside of the haman bieaet The 
Church, in the Shakespearian Drama, plays along- 
side of the Ethical Worid, having essentially the 
same principles, though in a different form, which 
form must, however, be employed for certain char- 
acters and for certain subordinate purposes. 

Sifting out the essential points of what has been 
said, we find that the gradation of institutions will 
be in ascending order of importance, as follows .■ 
1, Property; 2, Family; 3, State; 4, World-his- 
torical Spirit. It must not be forgotten that tiey, 
in and of themselves, are principles, ideas; they 
can be made a reality only through the medi- 
um of the Individual He must be filled with 
their spirit; then he is their bearer, their repre- 
sentative. They thus become the deepest ground 
of character. But the Individual is free-will; he 
may reject all these institntional principles as 
guides of action, and follow his own notions of 
duty. Thus the man of conscience, upright and 
sincere, may fall into conflict with the whole realm 
of institutions, from the highest to the lowest. 
Here we enter a new sphere, the nature of which 
must be briefly considered — the second grand di- 
vision of the Ethical World. 

II. The Moral. — This is still the ethical realm, 
for there is still subordination to a higher behest, 
which is now the internal law of duty. Here 
the Individual has, within himself, the absolute 
test of conduct; he asserts himself as supreme 
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over all; he followB his idea of Bight, agaioBt the 
realized forms of Bight. SubjectiTe conscience 
thnB assails and destroys objective institutions- 
This is the mightiest contradiction of our own age, 
everywhere giving rise to the fiercest struggles, 
whose intensity is but faintly adumbrated in the 
pages of Shakespeare. Note the difficulty: The 
Individual, in destroying institutions, destroys the 
very reality of his substantial, permanent self; 
still, this self, this subjectivity, is the primitive 
germ from which are developed and vitalized all 
institutions, and hence is that which must be pro- 
tected above everything else. 

The purely moral stand-point is not strong in 
Shakespeare; he is decidedly institutional. He 
has portrayed no great, heroic, triumphant person- 
age whose career is essentially moral, and who col- 
lided with the established system of an epoch 
and ultimately overthrew it by his thought and ex< 
ample, like Socrates or Christ Brutus will not 
answer the requirement at all ; both he and his 
principle failed ; the poet, indeed, furtively laughs 
at his claims. Ctesar, though a world-historical 
character, has not even a tinge of moral devotion. 
The sympathies of Shakespeare were decidedly 
conservative, institutional; indeed, they had to be 
so to make him a great dramatic poet- 

The same fact can be most plainly seen in his 
treatment of the ordinary moral duties of life. 
The moment they come into conflict with any insti- 
tutional demand they are universally set aside- 
Not that they are wantonly violated; if there is no 
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oolliBion with what the poet deems a higher prin- 
ciple, then they are strictly observed. Veracity is 
assoredly a reqairement of the moral law, yet the 
falsehoodB of Shakespeare's beet characters have 
long astonished, and even scandalized, rigid moral- 
ists. Successful deception is one of his chief dra- 
matic inBtrumentalities, when it can be employed 
to harmonize domestic or political difficulties. His 
clergymen, whom one naturally takes to be the very 
representativeB of morality, are guilty of pious 
frauds iu order to weld together the broken bonds 
of the Family. The mediator cannot be a severe 
formalist; he must soothe, compromise, yield; 
strife is not to be triumphant on account of moral 
scrupulosity. Also, the ground of Shakespeare's 
indelicate speech lies, not merely in the age, but 
qnite as much in the man ; the fall flow of a senett- 
ouB poetical temperament was not to be cnrbed by 
restraints of propriety, or even of morality, when 
it was so faithful to the higher ethical element. 
In fact, the poet's institutional sense relaxed — 
many readers have thought, too much — his moral 
sense. 

A glance may be given to the interminable dis~ 
cnssion upon this subject A confusion of lan- 
guage has been both the cause and the effect of 
much confusion of thought, and the source of need- 
less disputation. The word moral is usually made 
to do duty, not only for itself, but also for the words 
ethical and tnstitutionat Both sides thus seem to 
prove their points — that Shakespeare is and is not 
a moral writer. A moral writer, in the restricted 
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meaning of the term, he ie not; but a moral writer, 
in the aenae of standing on the baels of institu- 
tioQB, he ie. Furthermore, it will be manifest how 
utterly inadequate tor the comprehension of 
Shakespeare is the criticism which rests wholly in 
this limited moral view of his works, which moral- 
, izes them into pitiful lessons of good behavior. 
Yet, such criticism not only abonnds, but seems to 
be the prevailing method of considering his Ethi- 
cal World. 

HI. The Neqatite Phase op the Ethicai 
World. — We are now prepared to pass to a new 
sphere, which is also adequately represented in the 
Shakespearian Drama. Hitherto we have con- 
sidered only the positive side of the Ethical World, 
and the collisions within it; but it has also a nega- 
tive side, lying over against it, and hostile to it 
throughout The individual representing this 
negative spirit collides with both the moral and 
the institntional elements, and for him there can 
be no ethical justification. Two classes may be 
noticed, which shade into each other with many 
varieties: The indifferent bad person, who refuses, 
or is incapable of, all subordination, and follows 
appetite; and the active bad person, who seeks to 
destroy the entire Ethical World in both its forms- 
The former has its type, and even shape, in Cali- 
ban, the natural man, in whom there is the possi- 
bility, bnt not the reality, of a governing ethical 
principle. The latter finds ite best representative 
in Bichard the Third, the hero of negation, and 
hence necessarily tragic. Such is the true villain, 
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the aotdve agent of destruction to -which he must, 
in the end, brii^ himself also. Yet, for him, too, 
there ie mediation through repentance, as is seen 
in the case of LeonteB, in Winter's Tale. Here, 
in their deepest principle, Shakespeare and Chris- 
tianity are in accord, though their outward forms 
be so different The one restores the villain — the , 
man who has destroyed, as far as his deed goes, 
the whole Ethical World — bringing him back into 
harmony with it through contrite works; the other 
declares forgiveness for the most hardened sinner 
through repentance. 

Such is the Shakespearian hierachy of principles 
which lie beneath, and control, his Drama. 
Rational Subordination is its law, beginning 
with the natural element of man — appetite — and 
ascending through a scale of ethical powers, each 
of which commands what is beneath and obeys 
what is above. The Higher must subordinate the 
Lower; the final decision is rendered by the 
universal Eeason, which alone can adequately 
judge of the Rational, the image of itself. This 
Reason is by no means the mere subjective judg- 
ment of the individual, but Reason realized in the 
world, in the established forms of ethical govern- 
ment. Read the reality; it will tell the story, 
for it is only an expression of what is universal 
and rational in mankind. 

The moral reader here is inclined to ask: Is 
not all this an advocacy of doing evil that good 
may come? The question naively takes for granted 
that there is no conflict of duties in human activity. 
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If snob were the case, then, indeed, life vould be a 
problem of easy Bolution. The difficulty lies in 
the proper gradation; there never wae a good 
which was not parohased by the sacrifice of some 
inferior good. The e-vil enters when the greater 
good is pat aside for the lesser; to decide between 
them, however, is too often the perplexity and the 
pai^ of action. Also, this subordination of one 
principle to another — is it not the old Jesuitical 
maxim that the end justifies the means? Tee, 
BO it is, with the necessary limitation. Indeed, how 
are any means to be jostified onless through the 
end? or, rather, how can any means even exist 
unless through the end? The Shakespearian 
doctrine may be stated thus: If the end is a 
higher principle than the only possible means, 
then the means must be employed, and not to 
employ it is guilt; but, if the means is itself a 
higher principle than the end to be attained, then 
it cannot be rightfully employed. The supposition 
is that there exists a conflict which cannot be 
avoided or otherwise mediated. 

The following tabular statement may aid the 
reader in bringing before his mind the general 
result of the preceding discussion: 
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It will) by many, be conBidered donbtfnl whether 
the poet had oonseioasly elaborated an ethical 
Byetem as above set forth, and had fonntilated it in 
the abstract language of philosophy. Such a 
procedure on his part was not at all necessary 
for hia poetical work; it was sufBcient that he 
grasped, truly and completely, the practical world, 
and gave a picture of it in its essential features. 
This involveB the ethical foundation which has just 
been unfolded; the active life of men is full of 
these collisions, and they form the abiding interest 
of History. An adequate representation of the 
world, jnet as it is, must inclade these ethical 
principles, for they make the world through their 
life-giving energy. Still, there are many indica- 
tions that the poet hitd also his abstract statement 
of these matters; who will doubt his ability to 
make it? Indeed, philosophers have always ad- 
mired and quoted his concise and profound 
utterance of thought A thinker he was, assuredly, 
who had brought into intellectual harmony the 
contradictions of our earthly life. Perhaps the 
plainest traces of an ethical system are to be fonnd 
in Troihis and Cressida, in which play also he 
gives a more abstract form to his expression than 
is osual with him. Still, the exact line between 
his conscious and unconscious procedure must 
remain doubtful; who can penetrate into the 
secret recesses of his subjectivity, and tell us what 
lies there hidden? What he has revealed, how- 
ever, we may declare. Look into his book — there 
is the picture of the Ethical World; whether he 
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was awaie of it or Dot, the fact of its existence 
remains the same He, like others before him, 
may haTo builded meer than he knew; bnt it 
is both reasonable and modest to suppose that 
he understood what he was about, and was some- 
thing more than the little bee, the instinctiTe 
architect of Natnre. 

Section V. — On Characterization. 

I. Ethical Element of Character. — "We can 
now behold these abstract ideas passing into living 
reality through Dramatic Characterization, which 
originates directly from the Ethical World. One 
or more of its above-mentioned principles must 
take possession of the Individual, and become the 
mainspring of all his actions. Such is the deepest 
ground of character, which can only be adequately 
comprehended in its relation to the Ethical World. 
Accordingly, there may be pointed out three classes 
corresponding to its general divisions: The In- 
stitutional person, the Moral person, the Negative 
person, or villain. It is not necessary tu repeat 
the manifold varieties of these forms — all the 
subdivisions previously given apply to character; 
State and Family, in their many combinations — in 
fine, all ethical powers furnish its impelling forces. 

But there must also be more than one such 
person in a drama; otherwise, there can be no 
conflict. Two individuals are animated with oppos- 
ing ethical principles, which both of them are 
seeking to realize ; they grapple and struggle till 
one subordinates the other, or both perish or are 
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reconciled — snch is the Dramatic Colliding Charac- 
ter. In an accurate analysis of it, the first thing 
is io find its ethical essence, for this is the germ 
from which it unfolds in every direction- The 
iudindnal, therefore, mnst be portrayed as the 
bearer of some principle whereby he comes into 
conflict with the bearer of some other principle. 

II. PSIOHOLOGICAL ELEMENT OF CHABA.CrrEB. 
— But Character is not merely the embodiment of 
a general notion ; thus, it would remain abstract 
and lifeless; every character most possess indi- 
vidnal traits which it does not have in common 
with other characters, in which traits, however, the 
ethical element onght always to be reflected. This 
ie the pBychologioal side, the ground of individa- 
ality, and, hence, of variety of characters. This 
inter-relation of the ethical and psychological 
phases is one of Shakespeare's great marvels of 
delineation. The unity— that is, the central prin- 
ciple of the character— is imaged in all the mtUti- 
tudinouB traits; the same picture is seen in a thoa- 
sand different mirrors. This happy transfueion of 
thought into individuality is what Shakespearian 
criticism has generally endeavored to express in 
great fullness. 

Here, however, a distinction should be care- 
fully noted. There are many details which are 
very neceBsary for the poetical image, but not for 
the thought ; such details may be, and indeed ought 
to be, omitted in critical treatment The thought 
is the main object sought for by criticism, which 
should not seek to rival the sensuous fullness of 
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the I>rama. ShakeBpearian literature is particu- 
larly rich in analysis of character; in this respect 
the field is overwrought The attempt is too often 
made to follow out a character into iueignificant 
relations which do not properly belong to criti- 
cism. Then come the endless reflections which 
jawjeedfrom microscopic views; satiety overtakes . 
the reader at every new essay on Shakespeare, and 
the essential thing often remains unsaid after all. 
Kothing is more natm-al than that the same charac- 
ter should affect different persons differently; every 
man of culture, with a little study, can make, and 
indeed ought to make, new reflections on the char- 
acters of Shakespeare. This class of critical 
writings may, hence, be expected to continne in- 
definitely; some person willalways begivinganew 
turn to the kaleideacope and be showing it to the 
publiO' But the essential point of a critical com- 
prehension of character is to seize the ethical 
germ; it is wearisome and profitless to chase down 
all the psychological details, particularly after they 
have been shown iu their living relation by the poet 
in his drama. 

ni. The Unity op Shakespeabian Chabac- 
TEBS. — The delineation of character is nsnally con- 
sidered Shakespeare's greatest gift. In the first 
place, we see, aa we study him more and more, that 
he has met the universal Man and knows him well, 
that he has reached the common heart of all hu- 
manity! that he has pondered the world-character 
till he understends it. But, in the second place, 
we see that he has specially observed this wturld- 
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character paasing into its manifold incarnations in 
tlie individnal; he has beheld the common eonl- 
principle of mankind take on its vesture in Space 
and Time, and become a living person, who brings 
into his temporal existence a breath from the eter- 
nal BOtirceB. The poet beholds both extremes, the 
oneness of man and the multiplicity of men, in 
hie vision of each human character. 

At this point we witness his supremacy. His 
characters are not simply an embodiment of some 
abstraction of virtue or vice, though they have, 
and most have, virtue or vice; nor are they merely 
the outer active superficiality of a living being, 
without the inner essence of man, though they 
have, and most have, life and action. Shakespeare 
gives to his characters — at least to the greatest of 
them — a counter-movement in themselves; instead 
of making them an abstraction solely, he shows 
them trying to countervail their own abstract prin- 
ciple or trait Man is limited, but that is not all 
of him; he is also the limit-transcending animal; 
he is himself, yet something beyond himself too; 
he is the finite, bnt has in him the opposite of the 
finite, the infinite. Any character which does not 
take in botii these sides is untrue to Human "Na- 
tore in the complete sense. A delineation which 
confines itself to this limited trait or tendency, to 
this virtue or that vice, without showing the soul 
struggling with these its limits and reaching forth 
toward the unlimited, gives us, not a whole man, 
but half an one — that is, no man at all. Charac- 
terization must go to the bottom of this double na- 
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tore of every haman soul, else it will show bnt an 
embodied abstraction. For therein lurks the truth . 
of all character, the pitli of individuality itself: it 
must resist its own bounds, whatever they be, not 
only its prescribed vice, but even its prescribed 
virtue. Thus we behold not love, bnt a lover; not 
doubt but a doubter; not tyranDy, but a tyrant; the 
abstraction is individualized- We shall often see 
Shakespeare throwing his heroes into an antithesis 
with themselves; their very excellence becomes a 
limit with which they collide; their heroic quality 
chafes with its necessary bound, breaks it down, 
and becomes the opposite of itself. Then the char, 
acter is tragic, or, if it have the capability to recover 
from this inner disruption, it is a mediated charac- 
ter. 

Section VI. — Strdctdre op the Shasebpeabia.n 
Drama. 
It is not enough that single characters be sep- 
arately analyzed and described, for they, by them- 
selves, are far from making a drama. They must 
be combined into groups, and these groups must be 
shown in their development A Shakespearian char- 
acter is usually portrayed in its growth; it unfolds 
gradually its secret possibilities in connection with 
its surroundings. Also, the interest of s play de- 
pends upon the action to a large extent; the ele- 
ment of time cannot be excluded. A critical essay, 
therefore, should be something more than s char- 
acter analysis; tlie sjoithesis of the Whole must be 
given at the same time; theorganism and its growth 
are to be grasped together into a unity. 
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This is the most difficalt part of ShakeBpearian 
oriticism — a part in which there is no esaggeration 
in Baying that it has hitherto wholly failed. Per- 
haps the demand is tmreasonable, or, indeed, im- 
possible. The requirement may be stated in the 
following form: Wanted, a critical method which 
will show dramatic structure and dramatic moTe- 
ment along with dramatic character. Can all these 
elements, which exist in every play, be transferred 
to an expository essay? The attempt must be made, 
though it be nnsnccessful. The inBtmmentalitiee 
here employed are Threads and Movements. 

I. The Dbahatio Thread. — This may vary in 
its composition from a single person to one or more 
groups. Headers of Shakespeare have doubtiees 
noticed the group, with its central figure, around 
which are gathered the subordinate characters. 
Sometimes these groups mn separately through the 
play; oftener they intertwine with other groups. 
But the Thread seeks to combine according to the 
principle at issue. It collides or unites with other 
Threads according to the exigencies of the action. 
The Thread, therefore, lays stress upon the thought ; 
it may be the same asthegroi]p,ormaybedifferent 
sometimes; whereof the iilnstrations must be 
sought farther on in the special treatment of the 
dramas. The object of these Threads is to bring 
out into bold relief the organization of the play. 
This should not not be neglected in a critical 
development, which, therefore, mnst be made to 
move upon the Threads as the highways of the 
dramatic territory. They also contain the collision 
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Thioh ma; thus be nnfolded on these lines. The 
namber of Threads differ in the different dramas; 
their judicious management ie one of the vital 
points of dramatic economy. Too many cause 
complexity and confusion; too few produce sim- 
plicity and bareness. Moreover, they should be 
interwoven to a certain degree in a drama, though 
carefully separated in a criticism; the one seeks 
to weld together the various elements, while the 
other must find the cleavages, however deftly 
united. 

n. The Dbahatic Movement.— Each Thread 
moves forward to a culmination, and the totality 
moves forward to a culmination; then there is a 
transition to a new thought and a new order of 
things. All the Threads thus moving together 
through one. phase of the action is called a Move- 
ment of the play, wherein there should always be 
some common principle of agreement or of conflict 
Then follows a new phase, which is, or ought to be, 
logically evolved out of the preceding phase; this, 
too, is a Movement with its various Threads, each 
of which must be separately developed. The final 
Movement is the solution, which brings tc^ether 
all the Threads into harmony. 

Long ago it was observed that a dramatic action 
has a beginning, middle, and end, but these dis- 
tinctions, which apply to every object in creation, 
must be deepened into something essential. More- 
over, the division into acts and scenes is chiefly 
made to satisfy the external requirements of the 
stage, which seldom ooTreBi>ond to the inner 
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development of the collision. The thought most 
be the controlling principle of the work; and, as 
criticiBm proposes to give this thought, it must be 
governed by the same, and not by the requirements 
of theatrical representation. Hence nobody should 
expect that the logical movement will correspond 
to the division into Acts and Scenes in the modem 
editions of Shakespeare. Moreover, euch a divieion 
is often vanting in the old copies, and did not at 
all originate with the poet 

Manifestly, a critical method which neglects 
these Movements is imperfect Only through them 
can the element of time be endowed with its true 
significance; and from time springB all develop- 
ment, as well as action. They exhibit the dramatic 
work in its inner vital activity, without the external 
expedients for theatrical representation — which is 
the poetical, but not the critical, form. The 
attempt is made through them to reach down to 
the pure movement of the thought without con- 
sidering so fully the side of its manifestation. 
Upon this thought the different kinds of Drama 
are founded; hence these Movements will differ 
accordingly. It will be sufficient to state here that 
Tragedy has essentially two Movements^Guilt and 
Retribution— while there are three in case of the 
Mediation of the Collision. 

Threads and Movements, therefore, constitute 
the structural elements of the Drama. In an 
analysis we are first to carefully distinguish the 
various Threads of each Movement, and follow 
them throngh the play. Equally necessary is the 
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BynthesiB; the priDciples of the Threads muBt be 
generalized into the principle of the Movement, 
and also the principles of all the Movements must 
be generalized into that of the play. Thus ve get, 
as it were, into the workshop of the poet; we behold 
him gradually weaving together the various por- 
tions of his complex garment If dramatic struc- 
ture is held to be of any moment at all, it should 
be preserved to criticism. This is accomplished, it 
may be hoped, to a certain degree, by the employ- 
ment of Threads and Movements. 

There has been essentially but one method of 
criticising Shakespeare's Dramatic Art since 
Schlegel, though in other respects the diversity has 
been great enough- This is, in the first place, 
to state as the idea of the play some abstract 
moral or pyschological principle; then to take up 
the difierent characters, one after another, accor- 
ding to the caprice of the critie Shakespearian 
essays have been mainly a series of descriptions of 
character, without any inherent consectioQ — a 
gallery of portraits in accidental arrangement. All 
architectonic proportion, all development of the 
Individual, all movement of the Whole — in fine, 
everything peculiarly dramatic — must thus be left 
out. A true method would assuredly seek to include 
]'ust these elements; to preserve the thought, not 
as a dead result, not as an abstract caput mortuum, 
but in the living process of its artistic realization. 
Such a method must be found; if Threads and 
Movements are ineffectual, then search ought to be 
made for other instrumentalities. 
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In order to comprehend the ThreadB and Move- 
ments in their manifold relations, the tolloiring 
diagram may be nsefnl to some readers. Its object 
is to show the general form of Dramatic Strnctore, 
thoagh different plays fill it out in a different man- 
ner. They may be a combination of parts here given, 
or a separation, or an entire omission, according to 
the requirements of the theme. Still, there must 
be an underlying frame-work which gives consist- 
ency and support to a drama, as the skeleton does 
to the human body. 
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The Movements divide the total action crosswise, 
the Threads divide it lengthwise; each Thread in 
each Movement ie to be grasped separately at first, 
then in all its conueotionB. Let it not be forgotten, 
however, that these divisions are made by Thought 
and for Thought, while the poetical work is an oi^ 
ganism whose joints are, for the most part, carefully 
concealed by an overgrowth of living tissue. The fol- 
lowing essays have as one of their objects to exhibit 
prominently the dramatic frame-work; they seek out 
the structural form, and follow it strictly. Every play 
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ot Shakespeare may be mapped out according to 
some phase of this diagram ; of course the Threads 
aud the Movements may be more or less in number. 

It is not pretended that any single play of Shake- 
speare has the exact completeness of this diagramj 
it is only a general form. The Movements will be 
indicated by the Boman numerals (I, II, III); the 
Threads of the Movements by the Arabic numerals 
( 1, 2, 3 ) ; the subdivisions of the Threads by letters 
{a,b,e). These designations are intended only as 
an humble aid to the mind; if, for some, they are 
too formal, let them be passed over without heed. 

The same question arises here concerning the 
poet's method, which arose concerning his Ethical 
World: Was he conscious of his procedure? The 
same answer has to be given; There is no absolute 
proof one way or the other. It is a subjective mat- 
ter which Shakespeare's testimony alone can settle 
decisively. But so much may be plausibly asserted: 
He begins unconsciously and developes into con- 
sciousnesss. His earlier method shows a blind, yet 
mostly true, instinct. His later method indicates 
that he not only knew of it, but tried to conceal it 
when getting too manifest The question, how- 
ever answered, does not invalidate the fact that 
there is a method in his dramas. 

But it is in this way that the present book in- 
tends to enforce, with all its might, the structural 
principle of Shakespeare's plays. It will not rest 
content with merely giving the thought or idea of 
a Drama, though this too be necessary; it will try 
to follow the thought taking on the dramatic body, 
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wherein that thonght first shows itself realized in 
action. For the Shakespearian idea is not at^traot, 
but organic ; that is, there is no idea without structure, 
and no structure without idea, in the poet's creative 
procedure. The great merit of the Qenuan criti- 
cism o£ Shakespeare is, that it has insisted upon 
and expounded the thought which everywhere under- 
lies hisdramas; still itleavesthatthoughtabstract, 
it shows no structure, in the main; it gives the idea, 
but does not make the idea structural. Kor should 
an exposition indicate this organic element merely 
from the outside, in a cursory sentence or paragraph ; 
but the exposition itself must be organic, and move 
on the same etmotural lines on which the drama is 
Been to move. 

Section VH— Classification. 

We have now seen the construction of the single 
drama. But Shakespeare has many single dramtis 
of very different kinds; these we must next behold 
in a system. The old classification into Comedies, 
Histories and Tragedies is not so bad as some mod- 
ern critics try to make out; many recent systems 
are much worse. It, at least, is based upon the in- 
herent nature of the Drama, and not upon the time 
of origin, which is an accident. It seeks to classify 
by a principle, and not by a conjectural chronolc^. 
This old classification may be retained, and, with 
some slight modifications, be made to perform fully 
satisfactory service. 

I. Leoendaey and Histobical Draua. — The 
first improvement naturally sought for in it is a di- 
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viBion which will oorrespoDd to the Histories. 
Tragedy and Comedy stand in direct relation to each 
other, though not to History. Hence the word Leg- 
endary arises in the mind as the true antithesis to 
the word Historical. Such, therefore, will be the 
first grand division of the Shakespearian Drama; 
The Legendary and the Historical. Undoubtedly 
these two forms approach each other in certain oases, 
and begin to blend; but the distinction is a valid 
one, being grounded, not upon Time merely, but 
upon Thought 

The Legendary I>rama, ingeneral, employscol- 
lisons in the Family, with the State in the back- 
ground ; the Historical Drama employs collisions 
in the State, with the Family in the background. 
That is, the one is essentially domestic, the other 
essentially political. History gives an account of the 
life of the State, which thus furnishes a material 
created by itself, to the Historical Drama. The Leg- 
end springs up before History— before the State 
has developed into a self-conscious existence, capa- 
ble of recording its own purposes and deeds. 
Hence in it the State is removed for the most part 
into the dim distance, and forms a kind of unconsci- 
ous frame-work which holds, and often darkly con- 
trols, the collisions of the Family. TheLegendcon- 
tinuea to be active in historical times, and to assume 
many different forms, one of whioh is the Novel ; 
this, too, Shakespeare has employed. 

This difference of content necessarily brin^ 

about a difference of form. The Legendary Drama 

has a tendency to complete itself in a single play, 
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for it is not limited to a specific Time — indeed, it 
bos a Time of its own. On the contrary, the His- 
torical Drama is immovably fixed between a Before 
and an After, both of whicb loudly demand to be 
taken into thedramaticaccountof an epoch. Hence 
ariBes the tendency to a consecative chain of dramas, 
aa the Yorkian and Lancastrian Tetralogies, as the 
Boman Historical and the English Historical Series. 
No such tendency can be observed in tibe legendary 
plays ; each is a Whole in itself, rounded ofE to com- 
pleteness in its own Time. 

A further essential distinction lies in the 
manner of termination. Every single historical 
play has its action cut out of a recorded period, in 
which one party succeeds and one party fails. The 
end is, therefore, double — both happy and un- 
happy — as showing the triumph of the successful, 
and the defeat of the unsuccessful, party, while the 
conflict, perhaps under other forms and leaders, is 
continued- Such a drama, therefore, may be called 
both tragic and comic; it exhibits a combination of 
forms in a new form. Still, these distinctionB may 
be impressed upon the whole series, but not upon 
the plays separately; for instance, the Lancastrian 
Tetralogy terminates happily, and hence, may be 
called a comedy in the large sense of the word; 
while the Yorkian Tetralogy terminates unhappily 
for the House of York, and, hence, may be called 
a tragedy. 

The Legendary and Historical fade into each 
other by insensible gradations, and there may be a 
difference of opinion concerning the boundary- 
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line between them. The subject of Troihis and 
Cresaida is fabolouB, also thai of Coriolanus, 
probably; but the leading theme of both these 
drams% is political, hence they resemble, fund- 
amentally, an historical play. On the other hand, 
Macbeth is laid on a basis of history; still, its 
general form, and the manner of treatment, must 
classify it with the legendary dramas. On the 
whole, it may be said that Fable, untrammeled by 
Fact, Time, or Place, offers the &eest and most 
flexible material for dramatic poetry, and that 
History has to seek a mythical element with which 
it muBt temper itself before it can be employed for 
the highest purposes of Art. 

II. Classification of Shaeespeabe'b Leqehd- 
ABY Dramas.— The first division her© is into 
Tragedy and Ck>medy. Tragedy portrays the col- 
lision of opposing ethical ends, which cannot be 
mediated except through the death of the person or 
persons who are carrying oat these ends. The 
tragic Individual is so completely absorbed in 
the realization of his purpose that the loss of 
his principle carries with it the loss of his 
life. Comedy, on the other hand, portrays the 
collision of opposing ethical ends, which can be 
mediated, and thus the participants do not perish- 
The Individual in this case must yield, in one way 
or another, through repentance, or inherent weak- 
ness, or the absurdity of his end. The word 
Comedy, it will be observed, is used here to include 
all dramas which terminate happily — that is, ter- 
minate with a reconciliation of the collidit^ 
i'.oogk 
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elements, both peraoDS and prinoiples. There is, 
also, s narrower and more common use of this 
word, vhich will hereafter be more precisely 
desiguated. 

The principle of the division into Trj^edy and 
Comedy is, therefore, Mediation, which a little 
reflection will show to be one of the deepest 
elements of human spirit Can man free himself 
from gnilt, or must he perish? A character which 
persists in a conflict with a higher principle cannot 
be mediated, and, accordingly, is swept down by 
the hand of destiny. But the best thought of the 
modem world ia salvation, which springs from the 
mediatorial power of spirit. Christianity delights 
in calling its exemplar of virtue and its type of 
truth the Mediator; herein it both expresses and 
inculcates the profonndest doctrine of humanity. 
In antiquity Fate ruled supreme, and Tragedy was 
in its highest bloom; but finally man learned how 
to mediate himself, to master his own conflicts, and 
thus to attain Freedom. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that this Mediated Drama or Comedy constitntee 
the greater portion of the works of Shakespeare, 
the poet of the modem world. Moreover Shakes- 
peare's life, as we have already seen, was a 
Mediated Drama, showing in its last phase the 
reconciliation of the tragic period. 

IIL Secondaey Classifications.— Both Tr^- 
edy and Comedy are further divided into the real 
and ideal. These much-abased terms we shall try 
to explain, and io employ for a reasonable purpose- 
When Tragedy does not abandon the sphere of 
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realit?) in order to express and develop the motives 
of the Tragic Individual, it may be named real. 
On the contrary, when Tragedy seeks the realm of 
the Supernatural, in order to express and develop 
the motives of the Tragic Individual, it may be 
called, by way of contrast, ideal. In the former, 
subjective ends and mental conditions are clothed 
ID their own language, appear in their own natural 
formsj while in the latter, they assume a super- 
natural garb, which gives a peculiar character to 
the entire drama, as in Macbeth and Hamlet. 

In Comedy, which is also named the Hpecial or 
Mediated Drama, the essential point is the Media- 
tion; this, also, is of two kinds, real and ideal. 
When the collision is mediated by the instrumen- 
talities of the real world, this species of Drama 
may be called real. On the contrary, it may be 
caUed ideal when the collision is mediated through 
the introduction of an ideal world. Both indicate 
reconciliation, though by different means. The 
latter is, indeed, Shakespeare's most original 
literary form, and contains some of the highest 
products of his genius. 

It is evident that persons may differ abont the 
fundamental principle of classification, and prefer 
to classify from some other point of view than the 
one above given, or not to classify at all. No doubt 
these dramas are capable of a variety of arrange- 
ments. One maxim may be assumed: They should 
be classified according to their most essential 
oharacteristic The gnestion is: What is that 
characteristic? Let the reader judge for himself, 
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and, if Dot satisfied, change the arrangement as 
his thought dictates. It ought to be stated here 
that Pericles, Prince of Tyre, is not included in 
the present work, since it is not, in the opinion 
n£ the author, a genuine -work of Shakespeare. 

The method of claseifying the dramas of 
Shakespeare has varied according to the stand-point 
of the critic. What ought to be taken as the 
principle of classification? Evidently that distinc- 
tion which is most vital, which penetrates most 
deeply into the nature of the Drama. The old 
division into Tragedies, Comedies, and Histories — 
a division going back to the life-time of the 
poet — was based upon the inherent thought of 
Dramatic Art, however imperfectly these designa- 
tions were applied in the First Folio. At present, 
the favorite method is biographicRl ; the system of 
the poet's works is made to follow the order of 
their composition. Thus the accident of Time 
is taken as the ground of classification — the most 
superficial of all possible methods. The fluctua- 
tions of the individual Shakespeare may be faintly 
traced in this manner, but his thought will remain 
a mystery. The main point is to comprehend what 
he did, without laying so much stress on when he 
did it; at least the fortuitous succession of his 
works, whose origin often enough must have 
depended upon matters wholly trivial and external, 
should not be taken as the highest principle of 
classification. Shakespeare is the greatest of poets, 
because his thought is the greatest, most universal, 
and at the same tin>e tlie most concrete. To grasp 
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thiB thonght, in all its TariooB forms of ezpresBion, 
sbonld be the sapreme object, one may reasonably 
assert BeBidee, it may be doubted whether any 
chronolc^ical order of single plays be determin- 
able, though certain general groupsi without definite 
limits in time, can justly be insisted upon. There 
are the fewest historical facts upon this subject; 
the ordinary tables are mostly assumptions, linked 
together by conjecture — veritable chains of sand. 
After all, the chronology has to be derived mainly 
from the Drama, and not the Drama from the 
chronology. 

We have now unfolded and connected together 
the four main elements of this book as an ex- 
position of Shakespeare- It will seek to declare 
the ethical order found in each play, the world in 
which the action moves.. It will seek to set 
forth the characterisation of the individuals, who 
are the actors in that order. It will seek to show 
these two ideas — the ethical order and the individual 
character therein — moving t<^ether and putting on 
the form of a represented action, whereby the 
structure of the Shakespearian Drama will be 
manifested. Fourthly and lastly, it will seek to 
reveal the total edifice of Shakespeare, and the 
place of each play in that edifice. These four 
elements belong both to the idea and to the fact; 
they have been derived speculatively from his 
dramas, as well as traced historically into his 
dramas- 

A word concerning this Introduction. It, like 
most Introductions, which give a preliminary snr- 
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vey of the entixe subject treated, is the last thing 
written by the author, and ought to be the last 
thing, as well aa the flrBt thing, read by the reader. 
It, doubtless, looks to some people as if it contains a 
pre-conceived method or formula which has not 
been derived from the poet, and which is to be 
applied to him from the outsida Bat, as a matter 
of fact, it is a deduction from long and careful 
study of his works, and is intended as a help tc< 
the &iithfal student of Shakespeare. For one who 
is not a student, who wishes to read and enjoy, but 
does not care to comprehend the poet, this book, 
or any other book of the kind, is useless, nay, is a 
vexation which may arouse his temper- The 
Introduction is but a map put into the hand of the 
traveler ere he starts on his journey, from which he 
ie to get what he can before he sets out, but which 
he will understand better, and fill out with many 
details after he has returned from his travels* 
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The Natdbe of Tragedy. 

Tbe Tragic in Art, accordlDg to tiie ordinary 
conception, ia that wbicli portrays an unhappy, 
end. This is a necessary element in it; but we 
muBt go back and find out the cause of the fatal 
termination. The death of an innocent person by 
accident is not tragic in the true sense of the word. 
A tragedy is not produced merely by an indiscrim- 
inate slaughter of the characters at the end of the 
play. There must be something within the Indi- 
vidua] which brings him to destruction ; there 
must be a principle which fills his breast and 
drives him forward to his fate ; his death is to 
spring from his deed- The elements of Tragedy 
may be reduced to three: The Tragic Individual, 
the Tragic Action, the Tragic Solution, 

I. The Tkagic Inditiddal.— He most be, in 
the first place, the bearer of some great end, into 
which he pours hia whole being, and which he 
must carry into execution. These ends are, in 
general, the principles of the Ethical World, any 
one of which may take possession of him and make 
him its instrument. State and Family, in some of 
their manifold phases, usually constitute the ee- 
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senoe of his endeavor, and furnish the deepest 
ground of his character. Bat he may, also, be the 
moral hero, or even the enemy of the whole 
Ethical World, the villam. Generally, the Tragic 
Individaat poshes his principle, which may be 
good and noble in itself, to the point of violating 
another principle, and by such violation weaves 
about himself the web of destiny. 

In the second place, the Tragic Individual 
grasps these principles with such a strength and 
obstinacy that he can be shaken from his hold only 
by death. Intensity is his great characteristic ; 
bis whole being is absorbed in his end, which con- 
stitutes the sole impelling source of his action. 
This unquestioning, often unconscious, devotion 
to an ethical purpose gives the simplest form 
of the tragic character. Bat scruples may arise 
and cause, for a time, deep struggles and hesita- 
tion ; thus the character becomes complicated with 
different, even opposing ends. Still, the result is 
the same ; the Tragic Individual must remain true 
to the ethical {or unethical, it may be) element of 
his nature, and he perishes rather than surrender 
or abandon his principle. Depth and intensity of 
purpose he has to possess to such a degree that he 
prefers death to the loss of his end. Hence, for 
him, there is no reconciliation. 

In the third place, he has to maintain his con- 
flict with another principle which is also seeking 
to give itself validity in the world through an indi- 
vidual. One character cannot make a tragedy ; 
there must be opposition ; and this opposition, to 
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be of interest, most be of a permanent, and not of 
a capricious, nature. Hence it demands, on botb 
sides, eternal principles for the b'agic struggle, 
and not subjectiTe oddities or delusions, which are 
comic. Then other persons become involved in 
the conflict — wherewith we have already passed 
into the next topic- 

II. The Tragic Action. — Here the elements 
to be considered are three: First are the Threads, 
which group the characters according to their 
essential relation, passing through the play length- 
wise, BO to speak, and making the lines of the 
action. Second are the Moveraenta, of which there 
are in a tragedy properly two — guilt and retribu- 
tion, or the sweep into and out of a perverted social 
order — though there may be more than two in 
number, and they may have to be named other- 
wise. A fuller statement of the general nature of 
dramatic Threads and Movements is found in the 
Introduction. Bat the most important element of 
the Tragic Action is the Collision. In its simplest 
form it exhibits two individuals with opposing 
ethical ends, which they are seeking to realize ; 
thus both fait into guilt in carrying out the highest 
principle of their natures. Each is in a sense 
right, and in a sense wrong — for each is trying to 
maintain what is right by destroying what is right; 
both sides may be valid in the Ethical World, yet 
both sides are in irreconcilable opposition ; tius 
gives the tragio contradiction, which is overcome 
only by the death of one or both contestants. 

Such is the external conflict — man against man. 
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But, at the same time, there may be an iutemal 
conflict going on ic the breast of the Tragic Indi- 
vidual, who thus is rent asunder by two oppoBite, 
yet mighty, forces. He may be aware of the eth- 
ical nature of what he has to assail, he may give it 
full validity in his own conscience, and accord- 
ingly, he may know that the fulfillment of his pur- 
pose leads to guilt. Hence, while carrying on a 
fierce struggle with another, he is in a fiercer 
sbniggle with himself ; for in his own soul the 
cause of his opponent finds its most powerful sup- 
porter. The hostile principle, therefore, has a 
reflex in his conscience. His arm is paralyzed at 
the thought for a time ; he may even hesitate, like 
Hamlet, till accident performs the work of retribu- 
tion. But the true hero must, in the end, strike 
for his deepest principle ; though he may know 
beforehand that he has to suffer, act he will, and 
meet, with an heroic heart, the consequences of 
his deed. In such a crisis alone is manhood tested 
by an ordeal of fire, and the worth of human 
actions written in eternal blazonry. Thus the 
Tragic Collision is doubled, having an internal as 
well as an external phase. This form of it belongs 
to modem Tragedy, and particularly to Shake- 
speare. 

Ill- The Tbaqio Soldtioij. — The Ethical 
World is now in a state of conflict and contradic- 
tion ; its placid harmony has changed to wild dis- 
cordant turmoil. But so it cannot endure ; the 
struggle must be terminated in one way or an- 
other, and peace be made among the warring prin- 
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ciples. In Tragedy this can be accomplished only 
throngh the death of the Individual who has intro- 
duced strife into the Ethical World, and who re- 
fuses subordination to the Higher. The Tragic 
Solution springs from the Tragic Character, which 
lays the whole might of its being into its purpose. 
So great is its intensity and persistence that it can- 
not surrender its end ; death alone solves the con- 
flict, by removing the Individual. 

The higher principle of the Ethical World 
must be shown triumphant at last ; it must sweep 
out of existence the man who cannot be reconciled 
with its sapremacy. This is Divine Justice, which 
sometimes looks so harsh and' inexplicable in 
destroying a beautiful, noble, and even heroic, 
personage. He may have been guided by the pur- 
est motives; he may have maintained a high prin- 
ciple ; but he assailed that which was higher, and, 
hence, must perish. But here this question 
springs up: How can we know what is the higher 
and what the lower principle? The ultimate test 
of all thought and of all action is universality, tor 
this is the essential quality of Reason itself. Rea- 
son is the judge of last resort, whose decision is 
most plainly read in the institutions of man. 
This, therefore, is the insight: The more univer- 
sal the deed, the higher it must be placed in the 
scale of ethical grandeur. 

With the death of the Tr^c Individual peace 
returns— a peace bought with blood ; but it is the 
price which often has to be paid for the harmony 
of the Ethical World. Tragedy, therefore, ends 
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in reooDoiliation, but a reconoiliation throagh 
death ; a negative, violent end it is, but the moat 
impreBBive in the whole range of the Drama. 
Tragedy writes in burning tetters the decree of 
Fate: Man must be able to dwell in accord with 
the Ethical World or perish. For it, as the mirror 
of his own BeasoD, must exist, and exist without 
contradiction. But the question arises: la it not 
possible to mediate the conflict and save the Indi- 
vidual? Tes. At this point, however, we have 
passed out of the realm of Tragedy into the Medi- 
ated Drama. 

Under the head of tragedies proper, which doee 
not iuclude the histories, we place six dramas of 
Shakespeare. Each of these dramas belongs to 
the tragic period of the poet's life-trilc^, with 
the exception of Romeo and Juliet, which is the 
forerunner and prophet of that period. The time 
cannot be precisely marked, but it embraces five 
or six years, between 1601-2 and 1607-8. We may 
consider, without goiug far astray, that the cul- 
mination of the poet's tragic period was in his 
fortieth year. 

So much is pretty well ascertained by external 
and internal evidence. Bnt when we undertake to 
find the separate dates of these plays, and their 
chronological relation to one another, we at once 
pass into darkness- The completed Hamlet was 
printed in the Second Quarto, in the year 1604 ; 
Othello, according to accepted evidence, is now 
assigned to the same year ; Macbeth and Lear 
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belong to the eame year quite as much as to any 
year before or after. Thus these four greatest 
plays of Shakespeare all seem to hover about the 
year 1601, which was the poet's fortieth year, and. 
as already stated, the period of his tragic culmina- 
tion. They were certainly not all composed at 
thai time, though they may have been finished 
then ; in fact, they go back years, and the roots of 
Hamlet and Lear can be traced in the poet's early 
period, though the fruit did not ripen till his 
middle-age. 

These four tragedies are essentially one in time 
and one in spirit ; they may be considered as one 
work, as a closely connected poem, the great Tragic 
Epos of Human Kature. From this fact we may 
derive the method of studying them ; they are not 
to be forced into some supposed chronological 
sequence, from which we may imagine the growth 
of the author, but they are to be studied in their 
thought and structure, which reveal the poetic 
unity. The relation of the poet's development to 
his written product we wish to discover when we 
can ; but, in the present case, we must find it not 
in his separate dramas, but in the total period, and 
in the total work of that period. 

We now see Shakespeare revealing passion in 
its full intensity ; but he also shows, on the other 
hand, the tragedy of passion. For all passion is 
tragic, in so far as it has a tendency merely to 
indulge itself in its own right. Thus it tails into 
conflict with the Ethical World ; it defies restraint 
within and without. The Shakespearian word for 
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thie restraint which the individaal must put apon 
passion is patience ; tr^edy becomes a grand con- 
flict between passion and patience, whose complet- 
eat expression is found in King Lear. The poet 
has laid into that word, patience, a wealth of 
meaning, which the richest experience of life alone 
brings. Undoubtedly there may be a passion, 
which, within its true limits, is not only good but 
heroic; but we behold the eTcr-present tragic 
germ in it, as it flings itself, with all the might of 
individuality, into this one good, instead of adjust- 
ing itself hBrmoniously to the whole cycle of the 
good. Thus the noble character in its very excel- 
lence commits a deed of violation, and throws into 
confusion and conflict the supreme order, which 
we have called the Ethical World. 

Here, then, we come upon the test which 
we are seeking. The essential element of the 
Tragic must be traced back to some collision be- 
tween the principles of the Ethical World. The 
classiflcatiou of tragedies should, accordingly, fol- 
low the degree and order of these conflicting prin. 
ciples. Thus tragedies are brought into the unity 
and harmony of thought, being arranged accord- 
ing to their deepest characteristic — the point at 
which they are one and from which they differen- 
tiate. The first on the list is Timon of Aikens, 
which constitutes a class by itself, having the 
essence of its collision in Property, perhaps the 
lowest ethical principle- Both the individual and 
society are shown in a tragic relation to Property. 

Then comes the second group, embracing 
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Tragedies of the Family in its varioas relatioDB- 
Three great works are here brongbt together ; the 
first is Romeo and Juliet, the Tragedy of the 
Lovers ; the second is Othello, the Tragedy of Hus- 
band and Wife ; the third is King Lear, the 
Tragedy of Parents and Children. We might now 
expect the State as the next higher ethical princi- 
ple, to furnish the basis for some tragic conflicts. 
Such is the case, but they are set in the frame* 
work of History, and, hence, must be relegated to 
the Historical Drama. In this same tragic period 
of life the poet wrote hie Bomau Histories, which 
are also tragedies- 

In the four plays already mentioned the col- 
lieiouB are purely ethical, and they are portrayed 
after the manner of real life. The characters are 
moved by no fantastic shapes, by no strange ap- 
pearances ; the natural form of motives, ends, sub- 
jective states is strictly maintained- But now a 
new group of tragedies follow in which supernat- 
ural shapes are introduced to determine the Tragic 
Individual ; he is seemingly swayed by external 
powers over which he has no control- But these 
external powers, closely scrutinized, show them- 
selves to be the same ethical forces which we see 
at work in the other tragedies- The form of 
them is new ; being transmitted through a peculiar 
mental medium, they are changed into mythical 
shapes, which exist both in the World and in the 
IndividnaL 

This is the third group, in which two of 
Shakespeare's tragedies are placed: Madtetk and 
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Hamlet. In the former, the Weird Sisters are 
the STipem&taral power which starts the action 
agoing, and driveB it on to the end- In the latter 
the sapematural power is the Ghost, which also 
starts the action a-going, and whose impelling force 
reaches to the end of the drama. The conflicts 
of Family and State are seen in both these trage- 
dies ; bat into the natural world of real shapes is 
woven a sapematural world of mysterious shapeB' 
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TIMON OF A THENS. 

There is no historical eTidence for determiniBg 
the exact year vheii this play was written. It was 
first printed in the Folio of 1623, and no contem- 
poraneous alluaions give any help toward settling 
the date. Bat in a general way it may be said to 
belong to the middle period of Shakespeare's 
poetic activity, which we have called his tragic 
period, being that of his four great tragedies. 
The order of time in which it stands to these 
four tragedies, is not now ascertainable, though it 
was doubtless written after Romeo and Juliet. It 
cannot well be placed in the poet's last period, as 
some writers have conjectured, inasmuch as that is 
the period of Winter's Tale, Cymbeline, and 
Tempest, when Shakespeare, full of the richest 
experience which the years bring, had a tendency 
to mediate the dark, tragic conflicts of life, and to 
bring back the erring spirit to an outer and inner 
harmony. This play, however, has less reconcilia- 
tion of the much-tried man with the world than 
any other work of the poet. 

Though upon a classical subject, the play is 
not classical, not even historical, in spite of the 
historic names of its two leading characters. It 
suggests momentarily the most glorious era of 
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AtbenB, the era of Socrates, whose name is recalled 
by that of Alcibiades, and of Aristophanes, who in 
his extant comedies makes allusion to the actual 
TimoD. Bat, mingled with Greek names, are 
found mostly Boman names, and the whole plsy 
has rather a Greco-Boman than a Greek atmos- 
phere. Plutarch furnishes suggestions concern- 
ing Timon, but the story, in its main featores, has 
been derived from a dialogue of Lucian, which 
tells of Timon'a wasteful liberality, the ingratitude 
of his friends, his flight from society, and his flnal 
misanthropy, together with other minor incidents 
found in Shakespeare's play. Whether the poet 
drew directly from these classical sources is a 
matter of dispute ; the story had been told before 
his time in an English book, called Paynier's 
Palace of Pleasure, which he knew ; there was 
also au old drama (possibly more than one) on 
this subject. Thus we may affirm Timon to be a 
dramatic inheritance of the ages, from Aristoph- 
anes to Shakespeare. 

The character is common to all times and 
places ; it shows a man who through his own 
excess falls into adversity from prosperity, exper- 
iences ingratitude, lays the blame on civilization, 
and flees to the woods. But in the present case 
there is afterwards no return to society, such as 
Shakespeare portrays in some o£ his comedies ; the 
character of Timon is such that he draws no bless- 
ing from his trial ; he seems the more hardened in 
hate by his discipline; the flight into Nature 
brings to him no healing mediation, but becomes 
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the last flight into the realm beyond. 

The character runs on a line with the poet's 
great tragic characters, showing a deed, a disposi- 
tion or a passion, which being pushed beyond its 
tnte limit, lands in the opposite of itself. Timon 
is liberal withont bounds, and so passes to being 
illiberal without bounds ; generosity becomes its 
own tragedy, the unbalanced passion haetes to be 
antipathetic to itself. When the citizens show 
their ingratitude, it throws him into iagratitude ; 
he was unable to remain generous in spirit, when 
his property was gone. As he finds no rational 
principle in property, so he finds none in himself; 
as he loses his wealth, so he loses his humanity. 
His open-handedness we find to be a selfish in- 
dulgence of a passion, which, when the means of 
gratification is gone, turns to the bitterest hate 
his generosity is not centered at the heart ; even 
philanthropy, if self-seeking, gets to be self-con- 
tradictory, and becomes its own opposite, namely, 
misanthropy. This transition in a human sonl it 
what the poet has sought to portray in the charac- 
ter of Timon. 

The play is, however, one of the less celebra- 
ted and less attractive among Shakespeare's works. 
The theme itself ia not the most enticing, and its 
treatment must be pronounced to be in many 
respects unsatisfactory. The inequality of the 
execution will be acknowledged by every careful 
reader. Some parts are wrought out with great 
skill and completeness ; others are hastily and 
rudely sketobed, while certain necessary links 
Google 
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seem fo be omitted altogether. The Tersifioatloii 
is often a mystery, and the prose freqaently 
appears to be written with exceeding carelessness. 
But the main characteristic of the play is the dark 
coloring in which it portrajrs social lite. Its 
speech is steeped in bitterness ; it contains the 
most vindictive utterances against mankind to be 
found in Shakesfieare. A noble, generons charac- 
ter is victimized to the last degree, and driven 
forward to suicide. Unselfishness apparently 
becomes tragic in a selfish world. Still, the other 
side is not neglected; this very unselfishness is 
seen to be at bottom selfish. Timon is gnilty, and 
has to take the consequence of his deed. He 
turns misanthrope, fall of vehement sarcasm and 
red-hot imprecation. The latter part of the play, 
in particular, is a bath of gall. 

To account for these peculiarities conjecture 
has been very busy, if not very satisfactory. But 
it is a wearisome and profitless task to chase down 
probabilities ; let ns at once pass to the more 
nsef ul task of comprehending the drama- This is, 
as previously stated, defective in execution, bat its 
conception is in every way Shakespearian. To 
unfold this conception in its completeness is oar 
present object. The relation of the individual and 
of society to property and the conflicts which arise 
therefrom constitate the fundamental theme of 
the play. For properly is also an ethical princi- 
ple — not the highest by any means, perhaps the 
lowest, still an ethical principle — to violate which 
within its sphere is guilt, and not to subordinate 
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which oatside of its sphere ie also guilt A 
person, therefore, who disregards it utterly, and a 
person who esteems it as the highest end, may, 
both of them, become involved in a tragic destiny. 
These two forms occur in the present drama, 
whose general movement shows the coarse of the 
property-despising man, through prodigality to 
misanthropy and death ; and of the property-loving 
society* through avarice to the loss of national 
independence- 

Perhaps this idea of property may give some 
difiScnlty, and ought to be scanned a little further. 
Property is the beginning of an ethical order of 
things, and its necessary condition. In property, 
man first beholds and respects the right of his 
fellow-man, and has in turn his own right re- 
spected. Without property, person, in primitive 
times at least, had no true reality — was a slave, or 
a being without rights. It is the progress of the 
world's history which has asctired right to person 
independent of property. But a man who ignores 
or denies the right of property, in a civilized 
society, must become unethical, and hostile to all 
institutions, if be carries out his doctrine to its 
consequences. Hence the Communist starts with 
assailing this primary principle, and ends with the 
destmctiou of all social order. But the other side, 
also, ought always to be taken into account. Pro- 
perty, though itself an ethical principle, may come 
into collision with other and higher ethical princi- 
ples. The unbridled pursuit of gain leads to the 
most fearful corruption, and can result in the 
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deBtmction of the virtue, of the greatneBS, and, 
indeed, of the ezieteiice of a nation. The unlim- 
ited right of property, too, may beget and protect 
the direet wrong, oppreeeion, and even slavery. 
It is juet this conflict in the Ethical World which 
the poet, true to his conception of Art, has made 
the basis of his drama- 
Let ns now consider, in a brief statement, the 
stmctare of the work- There are two Movements 
in the play, ae we usually find in Shakespeare's 
tragedies — two grand sweeps of the Ethical World 
of the poet into and oat of a corrupted condition. 
The First Movement extends to the time when both 
Timon and Alcibiades, who have not their end in 
gain, take their departure from Athens on account 
of the above-mentioned conflict ; a money-getting 
society drives them away. The Second Movement 
depicts the conduct of these two persons in exile- 
Timon becomes a misanthrope, turns not only 
against his own city, but curses all mankind as a 
property-acquiring race, and is involved in his 
own cnrse, finally perishing, it would seem, by 
suicide. Alcibiades, the soldier and man of 
action, returns with an army, humiliates and pun- 
ishes his country for its wrongs. Thereby is indi- 
cated that the nation, having banished its best 
general, can no longer defend itself, but is sapped 
within by its exclusive devotion to property. In 
this subjection would naturally begin its discipline 
and purification, but the poet in the present 
instance does not show his disordered Ethical 
Wcarld restored, as he has done in some other 
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tragedies — in which fact we may maik an imper- 
fection, comparing this drama with his better pro- 
cedure. The First Movement embraces the first 
three Acts, the Second Movement the last two Acts; 
wherein we observe another rule of structore, to 
which the poet, for the most part adheres. 

The Threads around which the action centers 
are two, that of Timon and that of Alcibiades^ 
Both these persons are in a conflict with the 
society in which they live, as respects property ; 
that society is devoted primarily to the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, yet with a decided relish for iihe 
gratification of the senses- These two men are 
aflke in not seeing gain, though otherwise differ- 
ent enough. Upon these structural lines we may 
now see the drama unfold. 

I. 

1. The first of these Threads, that of Timon, 
is by far the more important and prominent It 
exhibits in its development the most wonderful 
contrast, for it portrays the transition from a 
boundless benevolence to the deepest hatred of 
man, and from a life of luxury to a life of abject, 
but self-imposed, wretchedness. Its two factors 
are Timon and the society around him. This 
society is first drawn in the most lively colors ; its 
various classes are all represented in the picture, 
with the same fundamental trait of character. 
The artists are here in the persons of the Painter 
and Poet, both of whom are ready to lay their 
offerings at the feet of Timon — for a cossideratioii. 
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Art is thuB io porsuit of gain, and seeks it at the 
Iiands of patronage. But tiie Poet gives Bome 
honest counsel along with his flattery. He eings 
of the ficklenesB of Fortune, and vams Timon 
that all those who now aeem to be friends wiU 
drop off at the first blow of adversity. His little 
poem, therefore, is a kind of programme, and 
foreshadows the course of the play. The com- 
mercial world has also its representatiTes present 
in the Merchant and Jeweler, the latter of whom, 
especially, has a sharp eye for business. He 
knows how to put bis wares where they will bring 
several times their value. Presents of greyhounds, 
of milk-white steeds, pour in from thrifty loMls 
who expect and receive a triple return for their 
gifts. Finally, Senators, the representatives of 
the State — and, hence, the most important person- 
ages of the time — lend their presence to this car- 
nival of parasites. They also appear as the chief 
usurers and extortioners of an extortionate nation. 
The fundamental consciousness of all these people 
is the same— love of gain, pursuit of property, 
regardless of honesty or honor. Even the old 
Athenian seems to be a type of the ordinary 
citizen : 

That from m; flret have beeo Inollned to thrift. 

He barters away the hand of hia daughter to a 
servant of Timon for a sum of money which is 
given by the master. 

Next to the desire of wealth comes the love of 
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seimnons enjoyment, which is also fnmished to 
these people by Timon. A number of idle lords 
and sycophants surround him for no other purpose 
than to share his bounty. Dinners are dispensed 
with nnsparing liberality; masques, dances, music, 
make his house one continued scene of enchanting 
pleasures. "The five beet senses acknowledge 
thee their patron," says the disguised Cupid. It 
is a life immersed in the senses, without con- 
science or honor, and is the usual accompaniment 
of material pursuits. But Timon is soon to be 
disagreebly shaken out of his dream. Sunk in 
enjoyment, he has permitted his property, vast as 
it was, to melt into nothing, and with it he, too, 
must vanish from the scene. 

But this society, so selfish and sensual, has 
naturally produced its opposite. Here is the ex- 
ample, Apemantus, the cynic. This character . 
really belongs to history — to the days of the 
ancient Greek and Boman world, in its decline 
and corruption. We now behold an individual 
who, instead of gratifying the senses, abuses them, 
and thrusts from him all the reasonable comforts 
of life. To the flatterer succeeds the scoffer; to 
abject servility succeeds intentional discourtesy. 
The love of property has no place in his breast; 
on the contrary, he has become the hater of men, 
from their pursuit of gain. He is just the person 
to expose the rotten condition of society, because 
he contemns it so deeply His main function in 
the play is, therefore, to reflect the age in its nega- 
tive phases. He holds up to Timon, for whom 
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alone he seems to have Bome affection, the conse- 
quences of prodigality; he speaks openly and bit- 
terly, exposing the flattery and treachery of the 
whole crowd of followers. But not alone to 
Timon, but also to all persona with whom he 
comes in contact, he telle with stinging satire what 
they are; he is the mirror which reflects the inner 
character of each individual of the company. 
Thus, amid all this hollow formality, the real 
spirit is shown; a man may utter his polite phrases, 
but Apemantns ia there in his presence to cast his 
true image. Moreover, Apemantns ia now the 
picture of that which Timon is destined to become, 
namely, the misanthrope. Still another trait must 
be added, which, however, appears with distinct- 
ness only in the latter part of the drama. It is 
the vein of affectation which lies deep in the char- 
acter of Apemantus. His cynicism is largely the 
result of vanity, and not of conviction. Insincer- 
ity must thus attach to him in a certain degree, 
and he is a true member of this false and dissem- 
bling Athenian world. 

Such is the society. Now we are prepared to 
consider the character of Timon, who is, for a 
time, its central figure. His fundamental trait is 
the tack of all notion of property. With this one 
element are connected his other qualities, good 
and bad. Generosity, strong affection, honesty, 
are some of his virtues; prodigality, love of flat- 
tery and pleasure, borrowing money, and running 
in debt are the most of his weakness- His princi- 
ple is that his friends should share his wealth 
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eqaolly with himself ; be tells them that they are 
more welcome to his fortune than he is himeelf. 
A sort of communism is thus broached by him, 
and in his exceeding generosity he qaite abjures 
the idea of property. To retain is not his nature; 
"there's none can truly say he gives if he receives." 
This principle is manifestly one-sided, and can 
only bring its followers to ruin. What is given 
out must come back in one way or another, else the 
source ceases to £ow. But Timon will only give, 
and BO hands over his entire fortune to the enjoy- 
ment of his friends. He becomes the victim of 
sharpers, who, with pretended affection, send him 
their presents knowing that they will receive some- 
thing far more valuable in return. His property is, 
therefore, essentially abandoned; it may be com- 
pared to a dead organism which every creeping 
thing is busily consuming and carrying away. 

Timon excites our admiration by his lofty en- 
thusiasm, and by his noble striving after an ideal 
life iu which all things are common and all men 
are brothers. But such a principle is an absurdity, 
an impossibility, for it rests upon a one-sided view 
of human nature. Man must be individual to be 
man; he cannot be absorbed into a universal 
humanity. Society also is based on the fact that 
each member of it seeks to own — that is, to acquire 
and to retain. One contributes his labor in order 
to get in return, and to keep as much as is reason- 
able. The consciousness of Timon is contrary to 
the organization of society, which cannot rest on 
spending alone, but also on obtaining. As every- 
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body else ib seeking to acquire and retain, Timoo 
most soon be deprived of his property. It is at 
this point that we can see the ethical guilt of 
Timon; his principle and his conduct are logically 
destructive to society. 

But there is one class which remains honest 
and faithful in this corrupt commnnity^the serv- 
ants of Timon. His own household shares in his 
true nature. Flavius, his steward, has also warned 
him of the consequences of his conduct, has done 
everything to stem the tide of extravagance, and 
is, in fact, the most rational character in the 
drama. It is a contrast between the high and the 
low; integrity and honor have taken refuge in the 
humblest cIeiss of people. Thus there still remains 
a sound part of society, though the top is rotten; 
there is still a source from which a new life is 
possible. But it is only one bright and small ray 
in a very dark picture. 

The incidents may now be noticed in rapid suc- 
cession. The money has run out; no more can be 
borrowed. The faithful steward is in the greatest 
embarrassment The usurers have become alarmed 
for the safety of their loans; a crowd of importu- 
nate servants throng Timon's doors to collect their 
masters' debts. He now wakes up to the bitter 
situation; he has no land, no money, no credit, yet 
has incurred many obligations. But he is certain 
of his friends — they will be ready to advance him 
whatever sums he may need. Still, he learns on 
the spot of the refusal of the Senators to aid him, 
but he thinks that their blood is caked and cold 
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with age; he will now apply to his warm-blooded 
and younger friendB. Thus Timon has been com- 
pelled to abandon hia principle of not receiving. 
He has hitherto disregarded property; now pro- 
perty makes itself felt His ideal commiiniBtic 
dreams have vanished in his pressing emergency. 
But what will be the result of this application 
for money? Requests to grant a loan are sent 
aronnd to his friends. One tries to bribe the 
servant to report not having seen him; another has 
just lent out all his funds. Sempronius has a 
double reason for refusal: He won't furnish any- 
thing because he is applied to first; then he won't 
fnmish anything because he is applied to last. 
Amid these various pretexts the truth also leaks 
out — "this is no time to lend money, especially 
upon bare friendship, without security." Such do 
Timon's friends turn out in the hour of need. 
Nothing else could have been expected from the 
beginning, for their highest end is, and has been, 
property; friendship was only a means. He imag- 
ined that others will be to him as be was to them. 
But the rest of society is seeking ownership; hence 
he is rejected on all sides, even by those who are 
under the greatest obligations to him. The result 
is, Timon spends all his money and is left helpless. 
He began with a large fortune, which he did not 
acquire; hence he does not know the significance 
of property. It is also a curious but natural trait 
that all these friends claim to have warned Timon 
against his reckless prodigality. The comforting 
"I told yoa so" is the sole coin sent back to their 
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needy benefactor. 

The crowd of creditors becomes larger and 
noisier; Timon's door ia beeieged by them aa by 
enemiea. The very men who are most clamorooB 
for their money are those who have enjoyed hia 
bounty and shared his hospitality. They now 
demand pay for the gifts which they have in their 
own possessioD, and present the bill for the dinners 
which they hare themselves eaten. The bitter 
conviction comes upon Timon that his whole life 
has been based upon a deception. Friends are 
not friends; all is false and hollow. Still, he by 
no means believes his principle to be incorrect — it 
is only too good for mankind; hence he will not 
abandon his principle, but will abandon mankind. 
He has learned the fact that the pursuit of the 
individual in a social system must be, to a lai^e 
extent, to gain and to own; property ia the founda- 
tion. Timou, therefore, flees from society and 
goes to the forest. He will not dwell with his 
species in an organization so hostile to his convic- 
tion; he will henceforth live alone, and, because 
men are just the opposite to himself he will become 
the man-hater; for it is man who has organized the 
system of property, and exists through its media- 
tion. Such is the ground for the grand and strik- 
ing transition of the drama, which portrays a 
human being passing from the warmest feelings 
of benevolence to the most intense hatred of his 
fellow-creatures. Once more be will invite his 
former friends to a feast. They come with fawn- 
ing apologies and gluttonous anticipation; he is 
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vholly confirmed in hia bitter judgment. The 
dishes are uncovered — they are full of warm water. 
It is Timon's sole retaliation for their deception. 
In buming words he tells them their true charac- 
ter, and, involving in one common curse his guests, 
his country, and all humanity, he departs for the 
woods. 

On looking back at the conduct of Timon, and 
of the society around him, it will be manifest that 
both have committed wrong in respect to property. 
Timon has disregarded it wholly as an ethical 
principle; the logical consequence of his actions 
would be social disruption. It is true that no law 
can prevent a man from squandering bis substance, 
no more than it can prevent him from committing 
suicide ; yet both acts are violations of right in its 
true sense. That Timon's wrong is mainly com- 
mitted against himself cannot change its nature. 
But he also borrows and spends what belongs to 
others; hence his offense extends beyond himself. 
And, on the other hand, it will be equally manifest 
that the society in which Timon lives is violating 
all ethical principle in its exclusive pursuit of 
wealth. It seems to acknowledge no other end of 
existence but to make money; through fraud and 
treachery it seeks to obtain what really belongs to 
another. Thus, besides its meanness and moral 
corruption, it also violates the right of property, 
though in just the opposite manner to that of 
Timon. 

When Timon does not receive in return what 
he has given, he passes over from benevolence to 
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maleTolence. He becomeB wholly uncharitable, 
aiid shows that he never had genaine charity, 
which la self -centered, and is not determined by 
th« gratitude or ingratitude of the recipient 
Timon revenges like Lear; he cannot endure the 
ungrateful deed, cannot take into himself the 
wrong of others without requiting it, and so he 
ends by doing as bad a thing as they. But true 
charity will suffer even the violation of charity 
without becoming uncharitable ; it cannot be 
driven by any outside circumstances into the op- 
posite of itself. Not BO Timon; he makes the 
grand change, passing from gushing tenderness to 
savage sarcasm; the humanitarian sentimentalist 
turns the misanthropic satirist It is a soistake to 
call the whole play a satire; the point is to see 
sentiment curdling into satire. 

2. The second thread of the First Movement is 
to be next considered, namely, that of Alcibiadea 
It also portrays the collision with this wealth- 
acquiring society, but in a new phase. Alcibiadee 
is the man of action, and, hence, very different 
from Timon, who is essentially a theoretical enthu- 
siast — though Timon is also represented as having 
been in the service of the State for a time. Such 
is the contrast between the two men; yet both are 
alike in their disregard of gain. Alcibiades we 
first meet at the house of Timon. He is a soldier, 
not rich, but he has certain decided notions of 
honor. Next he is seen before the Senate plead- 
ing for the life of a friend who has been con- 
demned to death for killing an enemy. He urges 
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the honorable nature of the conflict; his friend's 
and his own serricee to the country. The Senate, 
however, will not listen to such a plea, bnt adheres 
to the strictness of the law — for which conduct 
they cannot be blamed. But, on account of a 
haety word, they are led to banish Alcibiades, 
the only man among them whose object was, not 
wealth, but the protection of the State. His sense 
of honor and his end in life the usurious Senate 
cannot appreciate. Reproaching them with their 
avarice, he departs from Athens vowing vengeance 
against the city. From the defender of his conn- 
try he has become its enemy — a change quite 
parallel to that of Timon. Thus the one-sided 
pursuit of property has ended in the destruction 
of its sole bulwark; the brave soldier is gone who 

— Kept back their roea 
While tber have told (heir moDey, and let out 
Their coin apoD large loterest. 

Still, we can by no means justify Alcibiades. 
His conduct is unethical, and if this play were 
completely Shakespearian, he, too, would receive 
the consequences of his deed. He should not ask, 
as a personal favor, that the law be set aside; nor 
should he, when his request is not granted, become 
the enemy of his country, even though he be ban- 
ished. There is a touch of Coriolanus in him, yet 
without the latter's penalty. He, too, is without 
charity in the highest sense, as he has not endur- 
ance of evil, bnt wreaks revenge not only against 
fellow-man but against country. 

Such seems to be the signification of this thread 
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in its relation to the rest of the playt though the 
connection most be confessed to be very loose, and 
by no means fully developed. The result of the 
entire First Movement is now before us. Tht* 
Athenian world, by making property the highest 
end of existence, has driyen off Timon and Alci- 
blades; it has destroyed spiritual improvement 
from within and national protection from without; 
it hae reduced the enthusiastic lover of mankind 
to misanthropy and despair; it has turned its 
greatest general into the most deadly enemy. 

II. 

1. We are now prepared to begin with the 
Second Movement — the conduct and fate of these 
two men in exile. Here, too, the thread of 
Timon is the more promioent. He ourses society, 
iustitutionB, mankind; heprayethatallthedestruo- 
tive elements of the world may be let loose upon 
the race. Not only does he flee fi'om the face of 
humanity, but he tries to get rid of every soci^ 
custom. Like Lear, he even casts away his cloth- 
ing, as the last remnant which distinguishes him 
Erom the beast of the field. It ie the complete 
abandonment of his speoies, and return to animal- 
ity; he disdains himself on account of his human 
shape; he will not eat human food, but dig in the 
earth for roots to sustain life. But what is here? 
As he turns up the ground he finds a heap of gold. 
This is what he had fled; for it is the image and 
repreeentative of all property. The old canee of 
hie misfortune and transformatiou cannot be left 
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behind; it extends its influence even to the woods. 
Bat now be will keep it, and make a new nee of it; 
be will employ it as a destructive weapon against 
bnmanity. 

Not only property, but also society, will appear 
at the new abode of Timon in the forest; the world 
will be brought into the presence of the misan- 
thrope, judged, and damned. In order, however, to 
effect its destruction, its own negative elements are 
introduced and sent on their pitiless errand. First 
come Alcibiades and the two prostitutes; the one 
is the assailant of the State and the ethical institu> 
tions of man, the others are the destroying angels 
of the physical being of man and of the Family. 
These two agencies, if let loose upon society with- 
out restraint, seem goite snfBcient to sweep it 
from the face of the earth. Timon at first curses 
them because they belong to the human race; 
though Alcibiades is his friend, friendship now 
only arouses in him the most bitter and vehement 
sarcasms. But, when he learns that their expedi- 
tion is directed against his native city, he wishes 
them complete success in their destructive career, 
and contributes a portion of his gold for the accom- 
plishment of their purpose. Bandits come to rob 
him; he thanks them for their profession because 
it is the enemy of property; he gives them gold 
also, and sends them to Athens to assail the wealth 
whose principle has been his own ruin. 

Other figures who belong to the old company 
appear, of which the most interesting is Apeman- 
tus; he seeks out Timon in the forest. Here a 
D,ii,.i,,Goo^lc 
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new trait of his distinctly appears. He is jealous 
of Timon's misanthropy; he wishes to monopolize 
for himself the hate against mankind, and the 
fame thereof. We are now certain that the cyni- 
cism of Apemantus is at bottom an affectation, and 
not a conviction; it is a capricious whim, or, at 
most, a theoretical hobby. He can have no valid 
ground for it; he has not felt the loss of fortune or 
the treachery of friends, for he never had either 
fortune or friends. But Timon's conduct rests 
upon his deepest conviction and his actual expe- 
rience; his sincerity will carry him to the logical 
consequence of his principles, though the result 
be death. Apemantus, were he consistent and 
honest, would long since have fled to the woods, 
and not have continued to lurk around the abodes 
of the great It is the difference between the 
sincere and affected misanthrope. Timon, there- 
fore, will have nothing to do with him, and drives 
him back, we may suppose, to society. 

The Poet and Painter again come before us, 
though now portrayed in grosser colors than 
before. The Poet, at leasts could have been 
charged only with flattery in his previous utter- 
ances; now he is also guilty of wanton falsehood. 
The servants, however, still remain true to the 
memory of Timon. Flarius, the good steward, 
hunts him up in his solitude, in order to take care 
of him. Thus Timon is brought to acknowledge 
that there is one honest man — one of the human 
race whom be cannot hate. Still, he will not 
tolerate any upright shape. FlaviuB, too, is driven 
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off under the threat of curses. Finally, the Sena- 
tors o£ his native city are broaght to his cave- 
They make the humblest apologies and offer the 
greatest rewards; they are even ready to grant him 
absolute power if he will return and drive back 
Alcibiades. No, he will not stir; on the contrary, 
he gives the State over to destruction- It ought 
to be observed that Timon is here represented as 
a soldier able to cope with the experienced Alci- 
biades; a new trait, which does not well consist 
with his previous character. 

Society has now passed in review before Timon 
as misanthrope; it is only fit to perish. He has 
reached the true conclusion of his doctrine; 
Whoever desires to rid himself of affliction, let 
him hang himself to a tree; the human species is 
a nuisance — it ought to have sense enough to 
abolish itself. The ultimate application of his 
principle to himself he does not disguise; if man- 
kind ought to perish, he must be included. Timon 
is honest and consistent; hence he kills himself. 
Sach is the logical outcome of Pessimism — it must 
destroy its supporter. Were Apemantus sincere 
in his expressed beliefs, he ought to meet with the 
same fate. The tragic destiny of Timon, there- 
fore, springs directly from his conviction; we find 
its germ in the very beginning of his career, in 
his views concerning property and society. In 
other plays Shakespeare has introduced a flight to 
the woods as the means of mediating the conflict 
and restoring the individual to society. But for 
Timon there can be no restoration ; he has utterly 
Coogk 
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lost his reconciling principle. 

In the character of Timon we most see the oon- 
tradictioQ, and its solution; he may be called gen- 
erous, noble, worthy, yet he is the opposite also. 
Hie conduct springs from an impulse, uncontrolled 
by reason ; he gives without self-control, as 
Borneo loves without self-control, and both are 
tragic. TimoQ is benevolent, yet has not true 
benevolence, which gives for its own sake and out 
of its own fulness, without the expectation of a 
return. His bounty gathers the parasite and flat- 
terer, not the grateful soul which has been relieved 
in need; it seems, in fact, not to reach the sufferer, 
but spends itself upon the unworthy. Timon is at 
first the sentimentalist, who indulges in fine words 
about generosity and humanity ; he is sincere, or 
believes himself sincere; but, ae usual in Shake- 
speare, we behold this man tried in the furnace, 
to find out whether his be a true self-centered 
virtue or not. 

2. The second of the two exiles, Alcibiades, 
has already been noticed in his interview with 
Timon. He marches against Athens, the city sues 
for peace, but its humiliation is accomplished. It 
is punished for its wrongs; the exclusive devotion 
to property has brought about national subjuga- 
tion. Thus it is manifest that this second thread 
was introduced as the poetical means to visit retri- 
bution upon society for its offenses. Alcibiades 
reserves the enemies of Timon and of himself for 
death; the rest of the citizens are allowed to sur- 
vive the loss of indepeudence. Both Timon and 
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Society hare now paid the penalty for their ethical 
violation, though the wrong of AlcibiadcB against 
the State is left without explanation or punish- 
ment. This Second Thread, throughout the entire 
drama, Ib in a very Incomplete condition, but its 
general purpoBe ie manifest from the conclusion. 
In fact the play, as a whole, leaves the impres- 
eion of a sketch completely filled oat in aome 
portions, in other portions possessing the barest 
outlines of the characters and action. Motives 
are inserted which are not afterwards used, some 
are omitted which ought to have been mentioned; 
both redundancy and deficiency are easy to be 
pointed out. Several unexpected differences 
between the First and Second Movements occur in 
the characterization ; these have been noticed in 
the case of the Poet, of Apemantus, and of Timon 
also. The work, therefore, seems to lack the final 
revision which gives to every element its proper 
reliefi and organizes the whole into a consistent 
unity. The reason of this incompleteness has 
often been conjectured, but never can be known. 
Still, the conception of the play is eminently 
worthy of the great Dramatist, but it remains a 
grand fragment of his genius, which, had it been 
completed, might have taken an equal rank along- 
side of Lear, whose coloring and treatment it 
often resembles. But, in its present condition, 
there is much passion in it but no patience, much 
vengeance but no endurance. Timon never says, as 
Lear does, "I can be patient"; even in his prayer 
he grows satirical toward the Gods. 
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Finally, a fe^ of the conjectnieB may be men- 
tioned which have soaght to account for the peonl- 
iuities of the play. Some critics have supposed 
tliat it was originally one of the poet's most per- 
fect workS) but was ruined by the various mutiia- 
tions of the actors, or, possibly, of the printers, or 
of the copyists. Another supposition is that 
it was based upon an older drama by a different 
author, which was partially remodeled by Shaiie- 
speare; still others say that it was first written by 
Shakespeare in part, and then completed by an 
inferior hand. Again, an opinion has been ad- 
vanced that the poet lost, to a large extents his 
Art in one period of his career, and that Timon is 
a work of that period. It bse also been held to be 
an imperfect second edition of a youthful product 
of Shakespeare. All these conjectnres are con- 
fessedly without any historical basis, and merely 
seek to imagine some external ground for the 
incomplete character of the drama; as far as its 
comprehension is concerned they furnish little or 
no aid, and, hence, must be passed by in the pres- 
ent treatment without further discaBsion. There 
is, however, a very popular theory which attempts 
to account for the selection of this subject by the 
poet. It is supposed that Shakespeare, from some 
unknown cause, became disgusted with society and 
men, and gave expression to his misanthropio feel- 
ings in the present work, and, to a less degreei in 
some other works- But nothing can be more no- 
warrantable than to infer that the expressions of 
any of his characters are the real opinions of the 
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man Shakespeare. He andoubtedly oompre- 
Jiended Timon, bat it ia hard to believe that he 
was Timoa, even tot a short period. In fact, the 
tragic fate of the latter rather goes to show that the 
poet wished to give a warning against the danger 
of misanthropy, instead of being a misanthrope 
himself. The univerBality of his genius precludes 
the possibility of limiting him to any one charac- 
teri he had Timon in himt but he never was Timon. 
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This play ehowB in many ways that it belongs 
to the youthful prodactionB of Shakespeare. Its 
theme is the passion of youth; it has the -wild free- 
dom and intensity of youth. There is a lack of 
that severity of treatment which belongs to the 
later works of the Poet. There are important 
parts which are dismissed with an undue brevity 
and bareness of statement, and then again there 
are other parts developed at length which appear 
quite unnecessary to the action; there is often a 
sensuouB follness of delineation, and often an 
abstract meagemess; there are found the finest 
and purest bursts of poetry intermingled with 
frigid conceits and far-fetched antitheses- Every- 
where in the drama can be noticed an inequality — 
an inequality in thought, in language, in tbestrao- 
ture of the plot Still, beneath all this play of 
caprice and irregularity there is felt to be a deep, 
pervading harmony throughout the entire work. 
The inequality seems to be the inequality of tbs 
subject — the inequality of youth, with its fitful, 
tempestuous passion. It has been well named the 
tragedy of love — love in all its conflicts, love in all 
its extravagance and volcanic tossings, love des- 
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pised, and love triumphant It portrays this 
paBBion boiling over with a fervor which sweeps 
down all traditional barriers — even the most 
deadly enmity — and which advances firmly to a 
straggle with death itself. The theme is, there- 
fore, love unconquerable by fate, whereof the indi- 
vidual is the merest instrument, ready to be sacri- 
ficed without the least hesitation. Such is the 
feeling that warms this poem in every part— youth- 
ful love in the most glowing intensity; for it is 
just the intensity which characterizes the love of 
Borneo and Juliet above all other loves, and which 
prefers death to permanent eeparation. 

At this point, then, lies the tragedy- Lore, the 
emotion of the Family, in its excess destroys the 
Family; though it be the origin and bond of the 
domestic institution, it now assails and annihilates 
that institution. Love, in its very devotion, be- 
comes narrow, even selfish, because it gives itself 
up to pure self-indulgence; it sacrifices its rational 
to its emotional element, and penshes along with 
the individual. The gratification of passion, even 
the passion of love, has in it the tragic germ, and 
may destroy itself along with the man who yields 
to it, like any other passionate excess- Borneo's 
love is high, noble, pure; it has no ulterior motive 
of gain, rank, or lust; still it is a story of uncon- 
trolled self-indulgence. Love is his strength, and 
his weakness; in one sense he is heroic, marching 
boldly to death; in another sense he is unmanly, 
yielding to an emotion without any self-restraint. 

Bomeo thus is caught between the upper and 
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the nether millstone of his passion, and is ground 
to death. Shakespeare often flings, as it were, his 
characters into the vortex of a self-^estmctive 
antithesis, which always lurks in the great deed 
and in the great passion; so, heroic natures, in 
their very mightiness, dash against their own fate 
and are tragic. Timon, in the excess of his hnman- 
itarianiBm, becomes the misanthrope; Macbeth, 
heroically putting down treason, turns traitor him- 
self; Lear, in giving away authority, deems he still 
retains it and exercises it; Hamlet will neither 
follow his revenge on account of conscience, nor 
follow his conscience on account of revenge. So 
these lovers, Borneo and Juliet, through love, 
really destroy love and themselves, for this life at 
least, and the poet has not united them beyond, 
though the reader may, if he chooses. 

That Shakespeare was conscious of this prin- 
ciple, even in its abstract form, is shown by what 
he puts into the mouth of the Friar: 

For nought so vile Ihat on the Earth doth live. 
But to the Earth Borae epeotal good doth give; 
Nor aught BO good butBtraJned from that fair iiee, 
Revolts from true birth, Btumbllng on abuee. 
Virtue Itself turns vlee, being mlaapplled, 
Aad vice aometimeB' by action dignlfleil. 

Evil has in it the possibility of good, may be the 
means thereof, and the Friar will employ evil as 
the means of good, wherein he- will himself commit 
an excess, and furnish an example to point his own 
moral. On the other hand, good, being strained, 
becomes evil. Hero we see that the poet has been 
blinking deeply upon the ethical element in char- 
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aoter bb Ihe basis of his tragedy; he states the 
counter-play of both evil and good into their oppo- 
eites. Some may think that he was too yoang 
when this drama was written to have such 
thoughts; but really it betrays the youthful and 
immature artist to reveal his abstract principle of 
procedure. 

In later works he will hide it better, that is, 
will drape it in his poetic garb; still he will always 
tell his secret to one who listens carefully. But 
in that Italian world of passion, these two anti- 
thetic tendencies of good and evil were the great. 
ever-present fact which the Friar must have bad 
before him. 

The play moves in an Italian environment, the 
hot climate and the hot blood are specially noted; 
it has an impulsive, intense tinge, which passes 
into all affairs of life, but particularly into love. 
Then amid these elemental natures without self- 
control, stand the two controllers, both absolute, 
the Prince and the Priest, seeking to allay or sup- 
press the seething emotions. The pilgrim still 
goes to Verona, nob so much for its monuments 
and history, as to catch from nature a breath of 
that passionate atmosphere which he has brought 
with him in imagination from this poem; but 
really Verona, lying at the foot of the snowy Alps, 
seems a little too far north, and he wonders anew 
if Shakespeare ever visited Italy. Still there is a 
breeze from beyond the mountains blowing 
through the play, as there might be in the Veron- 
ese territory. Benvolio we think of as a cold- 
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blooded Northerner trying to pacify the Italiao 
volcano by rational considerationB. The nurse is 
Burely an Englishwoman, and when we come to 
think of it, the drama itself is written in English 
at first hand, is not a mere translation or even trans- 
fusion of an Italian play. But what is most sig- 
nificant, the outcome, in spite of the Italian sources, 
is Anglo-Saxon to the core, for that outcome 
proclaims, in words of blood, that the man with- 
out inner control has no outer control but Fate; 
so the Prince and the Priest^ absolute con- 
trollers of body and soul, do not control after 
all. Therein is implied that an institutional world 
which rests upon man's freedom, is the only 
means of goyerning man, and of keeping off from 
him the hand of Fate reaching out of thedark 
invisible spaces. 

If we should connect the meaning of this drama 
with the life of the poet, we would say, that it Is 
his youth's solution of emotion. This absorption 
of one's self in feeling, this yielding even to the 
sweetness of love, means tragedy, even when the 
love is pure; it drives the man against the restraint 
of institutions, if he has no self-restraint to start 
with. Emotion breaks forth into passion, which 
is destiny; thus it is written here. Shakespeare 
had in his heart this volcano of feeling, bat he 
had also in his head the tragedy thereof ; intense 
passion he shows, but shows it dashing itself to 
pieces against the walls of the Universe. In this 
Italian atmosphere, then, we feel the Teutonic 
current; and, in spite of its warm Southern tone. 
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and color, and sympathy, the play reveals itself 
written by a Northerner and resting at last upon 
Northeim conscionsneBS. 

The story, of which Borneo and Juliet is but 
one form, is of popular growth and can be traced 
back to antiquity; it touches the essence as well 
as the limit of love, love in life and in death. The 
idea of two lovers, whose uuiou is so strong, that 
they perish at some obstacle which they cannot 
or think they cannot overcome, is something 
which the people have, in all ages, made into a 
legend, showing both the ideal and the tragedy of 
love. In the Greek world it is found in the tale 
of Hero and Leander; Boman Ovid has given it in 
his Pyramus and Thisbe; it passes into medieval 
Greek romance in Xenophon's Ephesiaca; then 
it specially flourishes in late medieval Italian 
romance, from which it passes to France, Spain, 
England, and reaches its final transfiguration in 
the play of Shakespeare. Before the latter's time 
a narrative poem, a novel, and a drama had ap- 
peared in England upon the subject of Eomeoand 
Juliet, of which three works the two former have 
been preserved. Shakespeare drew his materials 
chiefly from the narrative poem, called Romeus and 
Juliet, by Arthur Brooke, which appeared in 1562, 
that is two years before the poet's birth. Since 
Shakespeare's time, the subject has been wrought 
into every literary form, from tragedy to travesty. 

It will be seen that the poet takes his theme 
out of the heart of the ages; the people, the race 
must make bis legend. This is what is given to 
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him to traQamute; he can no mote create it 
than he can create his ovn language, though 
language, too, he transmntee. Hven his charac- 
ters must be drawn from reality, yet transformed 
in the process into an image of what is true in the 
spiritual world. Shakespeare found nearly all his 
incidenta and. personages in Brooke's poem; this 
crude material he transfignres, wherein lies just 
his originality- In fact, the function of the poet 
is not to create matter in any shape, but to spirit- 
ualize it- 

Of the history of the present drama, in its 
origin and composition, a few outlines can be 
given. It first appeared in print in 1597, in what 
is called the first Quarto; but for the beginning of 
the poet's work upon this subject we must go back 
several years, six or seven probably. The second 
edition appeared in 1599, and is usually called the 
second Quarto; upon its title page it is said to be 
''newly corrected, augmented and amended," three 
designations which seem to contrast it with the 
first Quarto, inasmuch as the latter is in every 
way inferior to the second Quarto. According to 
Mommsen's count (Daniel makes the number a 
little greater) the first Quarto has 2220 lines, the 
second 773 lines more; that is, the augmentation is 
more than one-third. It is hardly worth while to 
repeat the conjectures that have been made to 
account for the differences between the two Quar- 
tos. So much may be reasonably a£Brmed: the 
earliest composition of this drama dates back to 
1590, about; the poet had it completed subetan- 
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tdally in 1599. We may infer, therefore, that the 
play of Eojueo and Juliet grew in the author's 
mind, and was not ^lished in one sudden outburst 
of genius- In this play, too, we must conceiye of 
Shakespeare as the careful, thinking artist, as the 
one who combines the profoundest reflection with 
the greatest spontaneity. The second Quarto, if 
compared with the Erst Quarto, will often be found 
to show a greater poetic exaltation in its language, 
as well as a deepening of the characters- One 
other inference may be drawn at this point: the 
poet had become aware of his reading pnblic, as 
well as of the listening one; then, as now, some of 
his greatest admirers never set foot inside of a 
play-house; so he "corrected, augmented, and 
amended" the first Quarto certainly, and probably 
his manuscript play, and gave it into the hands of . 
a responsible bookman, Cuthbert Bnrby, (other- 
wise spelt Burbage) whose name appears on the 
title-page, and who, according to Collier, (Hist. 
III. 286) was a brother of Bichard Burbage, 
Shakespeare's fellow-actor, partner and friend. 
We shall see that Shakespeare, in a similar man- 
ner, not only revised and augmented, but re-cast 
his Hamlet for the second Quarto of that play. 
The popularity of Borneo and Juliet with the 
reading public is shown by the fact that a third 
and a fourth Quarto, and possibly more, were 
printed during the poet's life-time. It is gratify- 
ing to think that the poet beheld, before his death, 
the advance guard of the great army of readers for 
hie book, who are now altogether the moat numer- 
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one, as well aa the most ardent, apholders of his 
poetic Bovereignty. 

Much has been written on the poetic atmos- 
phere which surrounds this drama. Certainly it 
is a marvel of warmth and color, and it always 
suggests that hidden relation between the theme 
and external nature, which is the soul of tme 
poetry. Schlegel. and Coleridge have compared 
the poem to a warm Southern spring with its fra- 
grance and flowers and transitoriuess. More accu- 
rately others have suggested the fervid Italian 
mid-summer, (Lady Capulet says it lacks but 
"fourteen and odd days" of Lammas-tide, which is 
the first of August) when "the day is hot" and 
"the mad blood is stirring." The summer warmth, 
sultry and charged with storms, is, indeed, an ele- 
ment of the poem's atmosphere. 

But if we would seek the setting of nature in 
which the whole action is placed, we must imagine 
a picture whose background is that of night, while 
into this night is breaking a light in some form, 
the outer light of sun and stars, as well as the 
inner light of the poet's fancy, which seizes upon 
the shining heavenly bodies, and brings them into 
relation with the grand theme — Love. Let ub briefly 
trace this interplay between darkness and daylight 
in the horizon of the poem. First, Romeo makes 
a companion of night, during the period of bis 
unrequited love; but when morning appears: 

Avay from liaht steals home my beavr son. 

And private In bis chamber pens biinself, 

ShutB up his windows, lockafmrdoKliaW out, 

And msbes blmsell' an lUtlflOial Rlglkf . 
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This is the beginning of his love, and the begin- 
ning o£ bis tragedy: he flees from light and gives 
himself up to his emotions, to the night-side of his 
nature. But when he sees Juliet, the flash breaks 
through darkness, in imagery as well as In reality: 

O, ehe doth tench the torobea to burn bright! 
Her beautr haaee upon Ibe cbeek of night 
Like a rich Jewel Id an Etb lop's ear. 

Again, in his soliloquy (Act II. Sc. 2) though 
it be night, we have a grand sun-burst: 



The rest of the scene is, indeed, a new-born day 
for liomeo, though it be after sunset. Even the 
stars, "two of the fairest stars in all the heaven," are 
taken and transfigured in this wonderful nocturne: 

Would througb the alrr reg-ion stream en brigltt 
That bird! would sing BDd Ihluk It were cot night. 

A very picture of the entire cosmos now, in 
the soul of the lover, when he finds his love 
requited. Juliet, too, is moved in the same 
way, and the words of her corresponding solil- 
oquy (Act. III. 80. 2.) are transmuted into a 
similar imagery. But now it is day-time; so 
she wishes "the flery-footed steeds" of Phoebus 
to gallop to their lodging, "and bring in 
cloudy night immediately." Then follows her 
Bweet fantasia on Kight, as the dark background 
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OQ which she makes the light of love to rise: 

Come, Niitbt, come. Romeo, oome. tbnu darlo dliht! 
For tbnu wtlt He upon the wlnns nf nUhl 
Wbiler than new mow on a raven's back. 

Hiis is the parallel to Borneo's making Juliet Abe 
suD, as it rises in the east; the two lovers have 
become ooe, and are speaking the same speech. 
Juliet also transforms her lover's body into stars, 
as he had done with her eyes, and makes him out- 
shine the sun. Next, in the parting scene, their 
feelings play between night and dawn, in alternate 
strains, with the intervening chant of the lark and 
tlie nightingale. Even at the tomb we hear Borneo 
speaking of the light which breaks from the dark- 
ness of the grave: 



The Friar, in his soliloquy, lias tlie same picture 
in a matutinal sky-view, as "the grey-eyed morn 
smiles on the frowning night": 



It is no wonder that the Prince, in the last 
words of play, says: — 



Which is the final look we take at this Italian 
landscape, painted in Nature's own chiaroscuro. 

The whole drama thus seems to be moving in 
what may be named cosmical imagery, in the eternal 
presence of heaven's luminaries breaking through 
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darknees. Over this finite world hoTers an infi- 
nite; light cannot go out in night, love cannot be 
conquered even by death. The deep, far-reaching 
symboiiBm m this environment of the celestial orbe 
we all feel ; they send their sheen from beyond — 
from beyond the earth, from beyond the grave. 
Up into such a lighted heaven the night of this 
poem looks; it seems but the physical dome there 
hung with lamps, yet they illuminate the dark 
tragedy below. Shakespeare may have had no 
intention of using light and darkness in this way; 
but the poet lives in a deep, nuoonsoious intimacy 
with that totality called nature, which his soul 
weds, and then transfigures, without violence, into 
an image of itself, so that the natural world 
becomes the pure transparent reflection of the 
spiritual world. 

It will now be our object to point ont the har- 
monionB strncture which underlies the drama and 
gives it a general oousisteucy of thought, but above 
all, imparts to it that profound concord so readily 
felt but not always so easily explained. Whether 
the poet had in. mind, when he wrote the play, just 
the method here unfolded, or was wholly uncon- 
scious in his procedure, is a question which cannot 
now be discussed; but, whatever answer be given, 
it cannot affect the validity or the necessity of the 
explanation. Shakespeare is, at least, a phenome- 
non whose law is the subject of rational investiga- 
tion, just as the phenomena of Nature miy^t be 
explained and reduced to laws, whether Nature be 
oonsciouB of her own laws or not 
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If we stady the organism of the play, we find 
in it two essential Movements — two grand sweeps 
of the Ethical World, apon which the poet is wont 
to base ultimately the tragic action. The First 
Movement culminates in the anion of Komeo and 
Jnliet, and portrays the events and obstacles ante- 
cedent to that union; it shows the transition from 
the unrequited to the requited love of the hero, 
ending in marriage. But their union has pro- 
duced a still deeper social disunion; the domestic 
concord of the pair has called up a more uniTereal 
domestic discord. This Movement embraces tiie 
first two Acts. The Second Movement, including 
the other three Acts, will show the Ethical World 
purifying itself of the inner discord, by eliminat- 
ing the lovers and reconciling the parents. Romeo 
does the deed of violence, the lovers are separated, 
and finally perish at the tomb of the Capulets. 
Their death mediates the hatred of their houses, 
harmony is restored to the troubled Veronese 
world, both in State and Family. Thus the entire 
action is a sweep into and out of a disordered 
social condition, compressed into a two hoars' 
spectacle. 

Such are the general Movements of the entire 
work; but through the whole action there ran a 
certain number of Threads, which must l>e care- 
fully distinguished. One of these Threads is the 
Prince with his attendants, representing the State, 
which stands above all the conflicting elements 
and enforces their obedience to its commands. 
Its efforts are directed to keeping peace between 
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the two hostile families, to seouriDg, by its power, 
an external harmony and order; still, the enmity is 
so intense that upon slight provocation, it boila 
over, and bears down all authority. This Thread 
is tbe least prominent one in the play; the Frinca 
appears but three times, and each time to quell a 
disturbance. It will not, for this reason, be separ- 
ately developed, but will be indicated in connec- 
tion with the other two Threads, with which it is 
closely united. The first Thread, therefore, is the 
two houses, the Montagues and Capulets, with 
their respective adherents, both of which have one 
common trait — mntaal hatred. The hostility be- 
tween them is so deep-seated that it not only 
assails the higher authority of the State, as above 
mentioned, bat also the Family, in such a manner 
that through this hate the Family turns 
against itself and assails its own existence, 
and, indeed, finally destroys itself in its child- 
ren. Thus there is portrayed a double col- 
lision—the Family against itself and against 
the State. This Thread is the disturbing 
principle of the play; it disturbs both public 
order and domestic peace. The second Tliread, 
however, is the most important one of the 
play — is, in tact, the play itself. It turns, not 
upon family hatred, but upon the opposite passion 
— love — which constitutes the basis of the Family. 
Its bearers are Homeo and Juliet, a Montague and 
a Capulet, whose union thos falls athwart the 
enmity of their houses, and is sought in vain to be 
reconciled with the same by Friar Laurence, tbe 
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great mediator of the drama. Both, too, axe 
brought into conflict with the suitor Paris, who ie 
favored by the parents. Love thus is the source 
of manifold collisions, which the poet has taken 
the pains to portray fully. First comes the unre- 
quited love of Bomeo, in which the conflict ie 
wholly eabjectire, in which the individual is strug- 
gling with his own passion. Then follows his 
requited love, which, however, has to endure a 
double collision from an external source — with 
the will of the parents of Juliet on the one hand, 
and with the suit of his rival, Paris, on the other. 
With this naked statement of the elements of the 
play, which is intended only as a sort of analjrtioal 
table of contents to aid the reader in grasping the 
whole, we shall now proceed to a concrete develop- 
ment of the thought of the drama. 

I. 
The flrst Movement begins with a tumult be- 
tween the Montagues and Capulets, and its sup- 
pression by the State. The very first scene thus 
depicts the extent and the intensity of the hatred 
between the two houses; it reaches down to their 
servantB, who are ready for a fight whenever they 
meet, and involves the relatives of both families, 
together with their respective adherents in the 
cily. Order is trampled under foot, a violent 
struggle ensues in the streets, till the Prince, as 
the head of the State, has to appear for the pur- 
pose of vindicating authority and restoring peace. 
We are also told that these brawls have repeatedly 
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taken place. Thus it is shown that the conflict 
between the hostile families is so violent and wide- 
spread that it assails the State and threatens the 
existence of public security. Such ie the social 
background upon which the chief action of the 
play ie to be portrayed. We see a hot emotional 
people, full of feuds aud hate; here is passion 
which overbears all law. So it is with Bomeo 
internally; as in the commnnity reason cannot 
control feeling, so he has no rational self-control. 
1. This world of strife and contradiction is, 
accordingly, an outer image of Eomeo, who now 
appears in it, manifesting the fall intensity of his 
love. He shuns society, seeks the covert of the 
wood, avoids daylight, desires not even to be seen. 
His passion is so strong that he cannot master 
himself; he sighs and weeps; he goes out of the 
way of everybody, in order not to expose his state 
of mind and to give full vent to his fancy and 
emotions. His absorption is complete; he is so 
swallowed up in one individual of the opposite sex 
that he cuts himself off from all other relations of 
life — from father, mother, relatives, and friends. 
Thus the intensity of his love is the key-note of 
his character, and it is this intensity which will 
bring forth all the tragic consequences of the 
drama. 

But his love is unrequited; he loves, and is not 
loved in return. Here we reach the cause of his 
strange demeanor and the source of all his afflic- 
tion. There has arisen a struggle within his own 
bosom which he cannot allay. He gives expres- 
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sioD to his coBflicting emotions in laugn^e bo 
strongly antithetic and contradictory that it often 
seems unnatural and frigid, yet it is only a highly- 
wrought picture of his own internal conditioD. 
His pleasure is to indulge in love-talk, and in the 
feeling which it depicts. No manful self-mastery 
is here, but a species of self-gratification. His 
utterances are the very embodiment of con- 
tradiction: 

Feather or lead, bright smoke, sold Are. Blck healUi 1 

Such extravagance belongs to youth and love, 
though it perhaps begins to get outside of the 
domain of the Beautiful. Borneo's mind is in a 
state of contradiction; his language is in the same 
state. He feels at times that his condition and 
his words are humorous, and may excite a laugh; 
still the matter is no comedy to him. He has lost 
his selfs center: 

This la not Romeo, he's some cither where. 

The sympathetic Benvolio tries to soothe him, 
and advises him to change, to examine other bean- 
tiea But the passionate lover scouts the sugges- 
tion; he cannot be taught to forget We should 
take note of this declaration, for it is sometimes 
asserted by critics that his first love was not genu- 
ine. The collision, so far, ie purely subjective — in 
the breast of the individual ; but, to produce a dra- 
matic action, there must be a struggle with an 
external power, which the poet now prepares to 
introduce. 
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Hence we most pass to the love which is re- 
qaited, and which brings him into coUiBion with 
^e hostile family. Eomeo, in company with hie 
friends, among whom iB the gay scoffer, Mercntio, 
goes to a masquerade at the dwelling of Oapulet, 
the mortal enemy of his house, evidently for the 
purpose of beholding the fair Bosaline- While 
there, he sees Juliet, and at once transfers to her 
all his passion. Indeed, its intensity is so great 
that he for the moment questions his former affec- 
tion' This passage has been often construed as if 
Shakespeare meant to assert that Romeo's first 
loTe was only a fanciful delusion. How utterly 
aimless, how ridiculous, must this whole first Act 
then becomel For we would seek in vain to find 
its objeci The poet, if such were 'his meaning, 
would be simply denying his own work. These 
words of Romeo, are but the exaggerated expres- 
sion of his present impulse. He passes to Juliet 
and talks with her; the language between them, 
though full of dark and far-fetched metaphor, is ' 
plain enough when supplemented with the look 
and the kiss. If he could not endure the previous 
atrnggle, what must become of him now? Juliet 
is also caught; her fervor seems equally great. 
Both have loved at first sight Through all this 
volcanic might of passion the tragic end is peer- 
ing, for separation now means death. 

Thus Romeo has changed, notwithstanding his 
protestations to Benvolio. This transition is the 
central point of the whole first Movement of the 
play, and, indeed, gives the true motive for the 
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tragic termination of the action. But it has been 
BO generally misunderstood, according to our 
judgment of the drama, that the grounds for it 
require a full statement. It is declared that this 
sudden change from one individual to another is 
nnnatural, and isi moreover, a great blemish in 
the work. The apparent lack of fidelity is said to 
give offense to our ethical feelings, and to destroy 
our respect for the hero. Also, Komeo seems now 
the most inconstant of lovers, but afterwards is 
faithful to death — which fact looks like an incon- 
sistency in the character, and an unsolved contra- 
diction in the play. The defenders of the poet 
have injured him more deeply than his assailants; 
they have defended his work by destroying it. 
The first love of Bomeo, bo fully detailed by the 
author, is pronounced to be no love — a mere 
caprice. But a careful view of the circumstances 
will show that this change ie not only psychologi- 
cally justifiable, but is the only adequate motive 
for the death of the lovers — that is, for the 
tragedy itself 

Bomeo is consumed with the moat ardent pas- 
sion; its intensity ia its great characteristic. He 
has given himself away, has made a complete sac- 
rifice of his individuality, but there is no return 
for his devotion. This is the motive upon which 
the poet has laid the chief stress; the first love ot 
Bomeo was not reciprocated. The necessity of a 
corresponding passion is felt by everybody, though 
its logical basis is not usually thought of. Love 
ie the surrender of the individual to one of the 
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opposite Bex, throagh the feelings. Each most 
find hiB or her emotional existence in the loved 
person; each must be only through the other. 
This mutual sacrifice of self on the part of both 
constitutes the unity and harmony of love. For, 
when individuality thus offers itself upon the altar 
of affection, that same individuality, to be con- 
sistent with its own principle, must demand a 
like sacrifice from the second person; otherwise, it 
is in utter contradiction with itself. A new indi- 
vidual must enter the bosom and take the place of 
that self which has been immolated. 

But let one side be wanting, the reciprocity is 
destroyed; there is the sacrifice without the com- 
pensation. The lover loses, for a time at least, his 
own individuality, as far as his emotion is con- 
cerned, without gaining another. Hence he is 
barrassed with an internal struggle, more or less 
severe according to the intensity of the passion. 
Ab to the quantity of the literature of the world 
which is based upon unrequited love, the reader 
can form his own estimate; but it may be said to 
be the first, most natural, and moat prevalent of 
all the collisions which spring from the tender 
passion. In such a struggle a restoration may be, 
and usually is, brought about by the healing influ- 
ence of time. But the sacrifice may be so com- 
plete, and the passion so intense, that recovery is 
extremely difficult by this means — nay, impossi- 
ble. Then there is only one other way — change 
the object; find some new individual who will 
make the sacrifice. It is a matter of not nncom- 
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mon experience that rejected lorerB reBort to these 
sudden transfers of affection; not from spite, how- 
ever, aa is often supposed, bat from a real neces- 
sity. This sudden change of Bomeo has the 
authority both of Shakespeare and of the legend 
from which he drew his materials; thus it is 
stamped, as completely as may be, with seal of 
Human Nature, by people and poet- 
Such is the conflict in Romeo's bosom, and 
such is its solution. The fervor of his love does 
not permit him to recover himself; he, indeed, 
must change in order to get repose and harmonize 
the struggle. It is, therefore, not fickleness, but 
rather the permanence and strength of his passion, 
which causes its transference from Bosaline to 
Juliet. This change is grounded in the fact that 
his love is unrequited, and yet so intense that it 
must have an object -a corresponding sacrifice. 
He cannot retrace his steps. He is just seeking 
that which comes across his way in the form of 
Juliet, for Bosaline cannot now have any reality 
for him. The relief is instantaneous — he recovers 
himself at a bound. The merry mocker, Mercutio, 
cannot now drive him off by bitter jests, but is 
beaten at his own game, and compelled to exclaim: 
"Now art thou sociable; now art thou Bomeo!" etc. 
For Juliet, the motives are quite difi'erent; she 
has no case of nnrequited affection on her hands. 
Hence the question may be asked, why then does 
she, too, so easily fall in love? Juliet is in the full 
bloom of youth— ready for the sacrifice, yet with> 
out its experience. Now, Borneo approaches her in 
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the liot glow of his love, and, with hia sly words 
and eyes darting flames from beneath his mask, 
he infuses into her soul all the strength of his 
passion. Nor is this anything nnnsnal or unnat- 
ural, for man and woman belong together, and 
must come together unless there is a good reason 
for their remaining asunder. No such reason 
exists in the case of Juliet; she is taken by the 
first manifestation of lore. liomeo gives a hint: 
"They (my lips) pray; grant thou, lest faith turn 
to despair;" she requites; a kiss seals their union. 
Thus her love is motived by that of Bomeo, and 
the intensity and completeness of his sacrifice call 
for and demand an equal intensity and complete- 
ness in her devotion. Her possible tragic destiny 
also peers through at this point; the fate of her 
lover must be hers. 

The intensity now reached by Borneo and 
Juliet is kept up by both throughout the play, and 
constitutes its great diBtinguishing feature; for the 
love of man and woman has here attained anch a 
potence that neither can exist without the oth^r. 
In the vast majority of mankind it never reaches 
quite BO high a degree; it stops this side of death. 
And, indeed, it should never reach quite so high a 
degree, for thus it turns to guilt and prepares the 
tragic fate. Bomeo and Juliet are devoted to one 
another aa individuals, and not so much to the 
Family as an institution. Their love thus turns 
to an ethical violation, since it renders domestic 
life impossible if the one chance be lost. The 
rational object of marriage is for man to exist in 
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tlie Family, vhich, it it cannot be reached tbrongh 
one person, must be songht through another. The 
Institution is higher than the Individual; but, in 
the present drama, the love of an individual 
assails the Family on its universal side; thus there 
must result a tragic termination. For, truly con- 
sidered, love, which is the emotional ground of the 
Family, is here destroying the Family itself. Love 
thus annihilates its own object, puts an end to 
itself; so do Bomeo and Jnliet, its bearers. 

The first Act conclndes with the excitation of 
their mutual love. The next step is the mutual 
acknowledgment, so that their union rises out of 
mere emotion into conscious purpose. This 
declaration to each other gives the famous balcony 
scene, one of those everlasting reprints of the 
human heart. The theme is the sacrifice of the 
sexual individual, which results in the formation 
of a higher unity, the Family. Previously this 
unity was only felt; now both declare it to be their 
most exalted principle forever. The activities of 
the mind, particularly the imagination which 
makes symbols, and the understanding which 
grasps relations are intensified into a whirlwind of 
energy by their passion. In the scenes of their 
meeting, all external nature around them is seized 
upon and made the bearer of their emotions; sun, 
moon, stars, birds, the lark and nightingale, are 
turned into the ministers of their love- The play 
of mental activity is as great as that of passion, 
and relieves the directness and blunt expression 
of mere sentiment. The conceits, however, and 
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the images are not always in good taste, though 
they are, in general, peycholt^cally true; the char- 
terization cannot do without them, for they exhibit 
the strength of the emotion of the lovera Their 
intense feeling seeks the world to find means for 
utterance; their minds bunt np the most recondite 
relations between objects; aU externality seems 
there only to express love. The hatred of their 
families is burnt up in a consuming fire; both are 
ready to disown their own names if these furnish 
any obstacle to their anion. Still, they feel that a 
new and terrible conflict has arisen which they 
now have to face — a conflict with the ancient pre- 
judice and hostility of their familieB. 

But their union is not yet complete; it must be 
carried out to its full realization in marriage. 
This the deep and earnest nature of Juliet has 
already demanded: 

Ittbatthr tisDtof lovebe honorable, 

Tby purposo nuirrlace. Bend me vord to-morrow 

— BuIlttboaiDMa'BtDQtwell ' 

I do beaeeoh tboe 

To cease ibj suit SQd leave ine to my grief. 

It is no holiday flirtation, but her ethical feel- 
ing IB even stronger than her love, since, rather 
than violate it, she is ready to undergo the pain 
of separation. She distrusts too, her strong emo- 
tion; it is too rash, too sudden; she wants time to 
give it permanence. This ethical element in the 
character of Juliet is generally not attended to. 
She is considered, on the one hand, as a simple, 
unreflecting girl ; on the other hand, she is some- 
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times represented vith a dasb of coquetry. Both 
these views are mistaken. She here first insistB 
upon dae deliberation, and then seeks the true 
ethical iinion found only in marriage. For in 
marriage the Family ie first realized, since to the 
emotional or subjective element of love there is 
thus added the objective or rational element of an 
institution. This consummation could be reached, 
according to the belief of the time, only through 
religion, which gave the divine sanction to the 
union already formed in the emotions. Thus the 
Family was called into existence, as it were, by 
the fiat of G^od; it was a new and holy creation in 
the world, which was under His special blessing 
and protection. The ceremony is, therefore, per- 
formed by a priest of the church. Their unity is 
now a reality. 

We already see that Juliet, though set on fire 
by Borneo's love is really a stronger, more self- 
centered character than ha She has to bid him 
go in season; she thinks for him as well as for her- 
self. She never is sunk in the oblivion of passion, 
like Borneo; she still can refiect, and control her- 
self. Hereafter this side of her nature will be 
surprisingly unfolded. 

The marriage of the lovers introduces us to the 
grand mediator of the play, Friar Lanrence- We 
are ushered into his presence in the quiet of early 
morn. The holy man of contemplation is shown 
in all the surronndings; the very atmosphere 
breathes serenity and repose. His reflection leade 
him to ooneider the contradictions of nature and 
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of mind; he notes that escesa calls forth strife; 
virtue itself, being strained, turns to its opposite. 
Here is given the germ of his character. He reo> 
ognizes the source of all conflict, and seeks the 
means of its reconciliatioD. He employs the relig- 
ious form of expressing this contradiction — grace 
on the one hand, rude will on the other. Still, his 
more natural way of thinking is rather that of the 
moral philosopher than of the religious teacher. 
He has himself subordinated all the passions of the 
soul ; his order indicates his exclusion from secular 
struggles; he stands in striking contrast to the 
passion-tossed world around him. In Southern 
climates, where the blood is hot, it is the main 
duty of the confessor to assuage the harrassing 
emotions of the individual who cannot control 
them himself, and, hence, must have them con- 
trolled from without. The Friar is the mediator 
of the whole community. The very intensity of 
their passions demands one who is without passion 
to direct, advise, and soothe. Borneo, we see, has 
been a frequent visitor; the Friar was his confi- 
dant when no one else was, and has already often 
calmed his excited feelings concerning Rosaline. 
Such is the beautiful character of the Friar, stand- 
ing in the midst of this tempest of passion, con- 
trolling, directing, pacifying it; for both love and 
hate seem equally ungovernable and destructive 
without his reconciling presence. He is repre- 
sented as a profound observer of the natural pro- 
prieties of objects; hence he can provide a dn^ of 
such wonderful potency for Juliet. But his chief 
Cookie 
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mental principle is the shunning of all extremes; 
and just here lies the basis of his deceptions, of 
the pious frauds which he practices. A rigid 
moralist he is not, and cannot be in consistency 
with his principle: 

virtue Itself lurna to vloe, being mlBappUed. 

As mediator, he has to smooth over difficnltiee 
and harmonize coUisionB; he cannot be hampered 
by moral punctilios at every step. He brushes 
them away; but still he seeks to be true to the 
highest end, and subordinate to it every minor 
scruple. It is to be noticed that all of Shakes- 
peare's mediatorial characters have quite the 
same traits; they falsify and deceive, without the 
least hesitancy, in order to accomplish their im- 
portant mediations. The Friar unites Romeo and 
Juliet in marriage, for this is the only solution; 
separation means death; religion adds its sanction 
to lovo, to the right of subjectivity, even against 
the consent of the parents; and the new family 
unites within itself the heirs of both the Capulets 
and the Montagues, whose ancient hatred must 
henceforth vanish in their descendants. Such a 
consummation is assuredly a great religious object 

Tet, just at this point, the Friar is caught in the 
net of his own principle. He carries his shunning 
of excess so far that he commite an excess, and in 
the very means of harmony he destroys harmony. 
He misapplies his virtue and it turns to vice. In 
employing deception, he lays himself open to the 
blow of Fate; the outside power will rush in and 
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destroy bis plan. Like Borneo, the Friar alao has 
a passion — a love of subtle managemeiit, and thie 
will prove fatal to his mediation, and almost fatal 
to him- He is rather a prudential philosopher 
than a strict religioniBt; it is to be noticed that he 
offers to Borneo, in time of trial, not the comfort 
of religion, but "adversity's sweet milk, philos- 
ophy," He, the thinker, knows of the danger of 
extremes, yet falls into an extreme, through his 
very cunning. The reconciliation is wrenched out 
of his hand by Destiny, who always finds it very 
hard to deal with truth, but very easy to deal with 
deception. 

2. It is now time to go back and bring up to 
this point the counter-movement to the marriage, 
resnlting from the wooing of Paris. He is the 
competitor of Borneo for the hand of Juliet; but 
he rests his suit, not on the love of the daughter, 
but on the consent of the parent, and herein pro- 
ceeds according to the received social formality. 
Just the opposite is Komeo, who entirely disre- 
gards formality, but acts fi-om love. Hence arises 
the conflict Both parents of Juliet favor Paris, 
but the father at first declares distinctly that the 
consent of the daughter must be obtained; after- 
wards he abandons this principle, and tries to 
force the marriage with Paris — an act which helps 
to bring on all the tragic consequences of the 
drama. The strength of each suitor was shown at 
the masquerade. Love proved to be more power- 
ful than form; Paris had his chosen one carried 
off from under his very eyes. 
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This excellent yoang man, upon whom certainly 
the poet nowhere caste any reproach, has been 
often misjudged by critics. He is not a villain, 
not a fortune-hunter, unworthy of Juliet; the only 
drawback is, he does not poBBees her heart. On 
the contrary, he is a truly ethical character. His 
conduct and final death at the tomb of Juliet show 
that he was influenced by love. He was not, 
therefore, seeking a marriage from interest. The 
pith of his contrast with Borneo is that, although 
he is a worthy man, he has not, and cannot have, 
Jnliet's affection, which fact, however, is nowhere 
made known to him in the play. His love ia unre- 
quited, like the first love of Borneo; hence it can- 
not form a rational basis for marriage. Such is 
the collision of the right of choice against the will 
of the parent Paris is a true tragic character, 
who has an end justifiable in itself, whichi how- 
ever, collides with a higher justifiable end, and be 
perishes in the conflict; for the intensity of Borneo 
is such that he slays the man who stands in the 
way of his union, as well ae slays himself when 
union ie impossible. 

II. 
Such is, in the main, the First Movement of the 
play culminating in the marriage of the lovers. 
But this marriage rests upon a volcano muttering 
underneath — the hate of the two houses. Will it 
break forth? The test is at once to be applied to 
Romeo; if he can contain himself, he may be 
saved, but he will have to manifest a quality 
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which he has not hitherto shown. Here the 
Second Movement begins, which portrays the ont 
buTst sweeping on to separation and death ol the 
lovers, to final reconciliation of the hostile families. 
The two previous Threads are contanned. 

1. Tybalt, the hottest head in the play — we won- 
der not that he dies so soon, but that he has lived so 
long, in that turbulent society — seems to have 
regarded the presence of a Montague at the 
masquerade as an audacious affront to his hoose. 
He seeks a quarrel with Someo; but, for the latter, 
all enmity against the Capnlets has vanished in 
hie nnion with Juliet. Komeo quietly endures 
the insult of Tybalt, hate seems to be conquered 
by love, and we think that the young man is 
beyond the stroke of his destiny. But his friend, 
Mercutio, an outsider belonging to neither of the 
families, takes up the quarrel and is slain for his 
interference. The passionate reEtction now comes 
over Homeo, hate shows itself stronger than love, 
and he slays Tybalt So Borneo has not stood the 
test, which was to endure the family hate; jostas 
little was he able to endure the first test, which 
was love unrequited. He is still Borneo, ruled by 
his passion, if not of love, then of hate. The Ital- 
ian vendetta, which it was his problem to master, 
has mastered him; he knows the restilt of "this 
day's black fate," and cries out: "O, I am Fort- 
une's fool". Again the enmity of the two families 
has disturbed public order; the State appears, in 
the person of the Prince, and decrees the immedi- 
ate banishment of Bomeo, who has so deeply 
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violated the principle of authority. 

This Mercutio, who has beoome the inBtninient 
of thd baniehment of his friend, and fallen a aaori- 
£ce to his own interference, ie a character in every 
way noteworthy. He is the light-hearted mocker 
who has not earnestness sufficient for a real 
passion or a deep conviction; he is the product of 
this Italian life in which excess of sentiment calls 
up the BcofFer of sentiment; like Borneo, he gives 
himself up to his bent, which is raillery uncon- 
trolled. His chief mental trait is humor, coupled 
with a light, airy fancy. The poet has portrayed 
him in a series of situations, all quite different, 
yet all manifesting the same fundamental charac- 
teristic. First is hia somewhat lengthy descrip- 
tion of Queen Mab and her functions, wherein he 
makes fun of the fairy mythology, and wherein, at 
the same time, he manifests the most beautiful 
fancy- Here he makes the ideal world his sport, 
yet in a most ideal manner. Humor and fancy 
were never so harmoniously blended. Next he 
takes up the real world around him and treats it 
in a similar manner; he mocka in the most lively 
way the formality and affectation of the time — in 
particular, the fonnal training and fencing of 
Tybalt. But, above all, he is the mocker of love, 
and its manifestations in Bomeo are the subject 
of infinite merriment Such is the contrast: for 
the one, love has a tragic depth; for the other, a 
comio lightness. His fancy also finds espression 
in puns and conceits; he always sees the ridiculoos 
side. He rallies Bomeo, for instance, by not very 
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delicate innaendoes, when the old norse sppesn 
bearing a meBeage from Juliet. Thus the world 
dissolves in his humor — he assails everything with 
it; all his surroundings furnish only food for his 
sport Bat there is nothing cynical or bitter in 
his character; it is a laugh— light, airy, mercurial, 
like his name. What causes such a man to fight? 
His volatile nature is brought into trying circum- 
stauces that require, at least, strong self-command, 
which he does not possess; it must fly ofF, for it 
has no controlling center within itself. He thinks 
that Romeo has been insulted, aiid has basely sub- 
mitted; puff ! he is up and off. This, added to an 
evident dislike of Tybalt, seems to be the motive of 
the flght Though the relative of the Prince, he 
is the friend of Romeo, and takes sides with the 
honse of Montague- As an offset to him, Paris, 
another relative of the Prince, allies himself to the 
Capulets, and perishes. The last words of Mer- 
cutio are full of repentance, though he cannot 
refrain from the jest and pun with his dying 
breath. The logical justification of his fate is not 
very apparent, but it probably lies in the fact that 
he, though an outsider, is the first man to stir up 
afresh the enmity of the two houses after it had 
been healed, or ultimately must have been healed, 
by the marriage of their two representatives, as well 
as by the conciliatory conduct of Borneo. The 
hate breaks forth anew — Mercatio is the first 
victim; it is his own act which calls forth his 
death. His mistake he sees, and hie final curse is 
upon "your houses-" 
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BaoiBhiuent is decreed; the unity ot love mtut 
be violently torn sBunder. The conduct and leel- 
ingB of the lovers, which ar« now manifested, are 
in the most perfect consonance with their princi- 
ple. Both think of death; lose of ezbtence is pre- 
ferable to the loss of union, so great is iia inten- 
sity. They are brought forward in difierent 
scenes, but their pathos is quite the same- The 
tragic motive is again manifest — permanent separ- 
ation means destruction. In the breast of Juliet, 
however, there is a double conflict — her dearest 
relative has been slain by her husband, and now 
that husband must leave her. Not 'dissimilar is 
the situation of Ophelia, whose lover has slain her 
father. Jnliet, in the beginning, thinks of the 
death of her cousin, Tybalt. Her family thog 
comes up first in her mind, and she curses Borneo. 
Bnt soon the deeper principle manifests itself; 
that which rends her heart is the separation, and 
she says directly that she would rather endure the 
destruction of her whole family — Tybalt, father, 
and mother — than the banishment of her husband. 
Just as great is the desperation of Bomeo. Again 
he must betake himself to the Friar, who will 
comfort him with "adversity's sweet milk, philoso- 
phy," and vpill soothe his agitated soul — the true 
function of the religious mediator. The good 
monk adopts the only solution possible — the separ- 
ation must not be permanent. Bomeo can only 
be buoyed up with hope of a speedy return. This 
Hope is furnished to him by the Friar. He is now 
prepared to endure the parting from Juliet, which 
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oocordingly takea place, and the eeparation is 
accomplished. 

2. Let as nov go back again and conBider that 
part of the action which collides with this union, 
namely, the enit of Paris, supported by the con- 
sent of the parent8> In the absence of Borneo, 
this part becomes the sole element of the drama, 
and Juliet has to aapport the struggle alone- Her 
fidelity is to be tried to the utmost. AfBictioPB 
will be laid upon her, increaeing in intensity, till 
death; but she will never, for a moment, flinch in 
her devotion. The father, who previouely asserted 
for his daughter the right of love, in true accord 
with iho Shakespearian view, now changes his basis, 
and commands Juliet to marry Paris. This change 
lies in hie impaleive, volatile nature, as far as the 
poet has given to it any motive. He suddenly makes 
a " desperate tender " of his daughter's love with- 
out having consulted her choice. It is one of the 
turning-points of the drama, this abrupt reversal 
of his former opinion. Juliet is continually weep- 
ing. Her father thinks her mourning is for her 
relative, Tybalt, while it is really on account of the 
absence of Komeo. She thus seems to have a 
share in her own misfortune, by not informing her 
parent of her love; but, then, any declaration of 
the sort would have been equally fatal. It is the 
tragic dilemma — either way leads to death. Paris 
is pressing his suit; both the father and the mother 
of Juliet favor him; she resists. The result is that 
she is berated by her parents, and threatened 
with expulsion from home and with disinheritance. 
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Here is the next Affliction after the banishment of 
Borneo. The conflict between the right of love 
and the will of the parent is manifested in all its 
intensity, but she cannot yield. She resorts for 
comfort to the nurse, who knows of her love, and 
from whom she expects sympathy; but this last 
source, too, is cut off- The old woman advises her 
to submit, and cites every consideration but the 
right one, namely, love — which is the sole possible 
motive with Juliet Thereupon she is done with 
the nurse; their friendly relation henceforth ceases, 
and the nurse disappears from every essential 
mediation of the play. 

The nurse has been hitherto one of the im- 
portant instrumentalities of the drama; her func- 
tion is partly mediatorial, though in a far less 
degree than that of the Friar. Her portrait is 
taken from nature direct; nothing can be more real 
and life-like. She almoBt gupplies. in care and 
affection, the place of a mother; she is the friend 
and confldant of Juliet, while Lady Capulet appears 
in the distance, a stranger to the nursery, and the 
supporter of the marriage with Paris. The ma- 
ternal feeling of Lady Capulet does not seem very 
strong. She leaves the impresion of a cold, heart- 
less woman. The nurse, on the contrary, supports, 
for a time at least, the love of Juliet against her 
family. She is, however, of low birth, vulgar in 
language, and coarse in character; and, ultimately, 
she is open to the sway of interest. The ideal 
devotion of Juliet she can in no sense appreciate — 
it lies far beyond her horizon — and so she advises 
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its abandonment. The realistic fallness and lim- 
ited range of her characterization give the clearest 
picture in the play; her garrulity, her habit of 
citing old memories in which she dwells, her 
sadden changes of thought, her trickery and teas- 
ing, are all united iato the most vivid individuality. 
This household of the Capulets ia indeed a 
strange soil for such a flower as Juliet She may be 
said to have two mothers, a patrician anda plebeian, 
both of whom have imparted to the young girl 
their ideas of love and lovers, and so nourished in 
her the passion, for which her natural aptitude was 
already sufficiently great. The nurse breaks <iut 
into coarse allusions, whild Lady Capulet speaks 
to her daughter in a strain of refined innnemlo: 

TUB prooioiis book of lore, this nnboQiid lorer. 
To besDtif; him, on]; wants H cover * • • 
That book in maoy'a erea doth Btiare the kIoij, 
That in gold olsfliw locks in the golden etory— 

especially in Lady Capulet's eyes. Both mothers, 
however, are alike in the main point, they are 
swayed by material interests in matters of the 
heart; so Juliet has really no mother, the strong 
devotion she shows* is her own, though kindled by 
Komeo. 

As soon as the nurse gives this advice to 
abandon Bomeo her mediatorial function ceases; 
the case ia out of her reach. The Friar alone can 
understand and solve the difficulty. Accordingly 
Juliet betakes herself to his cell. At once she 
finds both sympathy and aid, for it is the character 
ot the Friar to give complete validity to lova He 
is ready with a plan — she mnst drink off a liqoor 
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which prodncea the eemblance of death, and be 
buied in the vault of her family, whither he and 
Borneo will come to her rescue. This tneans 
appears far-fetched and witboat adequate motive. 
Why could she have not gone directly to his cell 
and secreted herself, or have slipped off and htirried 
to Borneo at Mantna? Yet the design of the poet 
is manifest. Since he is portraying love in its 
highest intensity, he makes it endure every grada* 
tion of trial, and finally death itself. The most 
terrible thing to the human imagination is, proba- 
bly, the idea of being buried alive, and shut up in 
a vault with dead bodies. Bnt she, a tender girl, 
resolves to undergo what would make the heart of 
the most courageons man blench. It is the afflic- 
tion next to death, yet love gives her the daring to 
endure. Bead her soliloquy as she drinks off the 
contents of the vial. There she recounts the possi- 
bilities ; imagination starts up the direst phantasms ; 
madness stares her in the face; still, she will drink. 
This occurrence, therefore, is in perfect harmony 
with the spirit of the play. Before death, Juliet 
is brought to the tomb alive. It is one of the series 
of trials, increasing in pain and horror, in whose 
fire her love must be tested. 

But just here incidents are portrayed for which 
it is extremely difficult to find any adequate justifi- 
cation. What necessity of exhibiting the sorrow 
of the parents over their child, whom they suppose 
to be dead — all of which must be a false pathos to 
the audience? The only excuse is, their grief is 
not very deep, and the cries of formal lamentation 
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are made to sound hoUow. Friar Laarence again 
appears in his tme role of mediator and consoler, 
bat his dissimiilatiou now seriously impairs his 
high ethical character. Both the weeping of the 
parents and the deception of the Friar conld have 
been here omitted without injury to the action, and 
to the decided advantage of thought and logical 
consistency. In fact, the entire drama has a cer- 
tain natural fullness which makes it often rivid, 
bat olnoures its unity as a Whole. It lacks the 
more rigid adherence to a central thought found in 
the later works of the poet. 

The conflict of Juliet with the will of her 
parents is thus met by the plan of the Friar, who 
protects her against her family as he protected 
Borneo against the aathority of the State. Nothing 
now seems in the way of the speedy reunion of 
the separated lovers. Homeo is still in exile, filled 
with longings and anticipations of the time when 
he will be restored to his Juliet. His thoughts 
by day and his dreams by night have no other 
employment Suddenly the terrible news arrives 
— Juliet is dead. HiB lore is at once all ablaze; 
he will still be united with her, though in death. 
He resolves to set out immediately for home. But 
herein he dieobeye the Friar, and acts without 
the latter'e knowledge. Thus the Friar's plan is 
interfered with and destroyed. Borneo proceeds 
upon mistaken information, and the good monk 
fails in his scheme of reconcilement. The lover 
hastens to the tomb, there to lie in death with 
Juliet, but he meets Paris. The latter attempts to 
Google 
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interfere vitb his reBolntion) and to stand in the 
way of hie union with Jnliet Paris is slain, for 
such is the intensity of this love that it destroys 
every obstacle in its way, and destroys itself when 
it cannot be realized, for Borneo kills himself, in 
preference to living without this union. Juliet 
wakee, sees her lover at her side, dead; she also 
cannot live apart from their uuion in the family. 
They are tbuB alike in devotion, bnt it is mauifeat 
that Juliet is the truer and loftier character. Her 
sacrifice belonga to her sex — is its profoundeat 
ethical principle. Bat Bomeo does not rise above 
this same character. He is too much like a woman; 
as the Friar says; his pathos is too feminine. On 
this account Borneo can never be as great a 
favorite as Juliet; he falls below the true type of 
manhood. 

Thus Bomeo breaks down in his third great 
probation, as he did in the other two- He is the 
same in all, without self-control; he could not en- 
dure the unrequited love, could not endure the 
trial of family hate, could not endure for a moment 
the test of Juliet's death. Each time he calls down 
upon himself the blow of Fate increasing in might 
to the last, because he will not be a freeman; he 
indulges his emotion, which finds vent in fancy^ 
and then his fancy runs uncontrolled to imagery. 
He is determined by judgement neither in his 
actions, nor in his metaphors. Still we must ap- 
preciate Bomeo, he has an heroic side of character, 
he is a lover unto death; granted his weakness, he 
has in that weakness enough strength to be tragia 
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In thia respect Juliet ib different, she ie more 
Bdlf-oentered, has reflection, and the power of seU- 
suppression. She meets her trial, in the suit of 
Paris, with self-control, and with an artifice which 
we wonder at, not altogether admiringly. But in 
the presence of Homeo, she is transformed by his 
passion, even her speech and imagery become like 
his, and run a race with his extravagance. Her 
deepest trait is still devotion to her love, for the 
sake of which she employs deception, and thus 
exposes herself to stroke of Fate along with 
the Friar. Compared to her, Eomeo is single- 
sonled; she has doubleneBS, nay, dupUcity; she 
can assume a character and play it, and what is 
more wonderful, meet her tragic situation with am- 
biguities of speech which become almost comic 
Note the part she plays to her parents and to 
Paris, telling the truth in words, but in fact falsi- 
fying, or perchance dramatizing a disguise. Yet 
she is deeply in earnest, has the noblest end in 
view; but for this end she employs deception, in 
which Fate catches her; still when caught, she 
defies Fate, and triumphantly dies. 

Again authority has been assailed; blood has 
been spilled in another fray. The Prince, as the 
representative of the State appears the third and 
last time. There is, however, no one to punish. 
The play must explain itself. The Friar, together 
with the page of Paris and the servant of Borneo, 
nnfold the causes of the nntoward calamity. This 
is not an unnecessary appendage, for Shakespeare 
always makes, in the end, the play clear to its own 
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actors; thus only is it complete in itself. The 
Friar, after telling all hiB plans of mediation, offers 
to die; bat, of course, that man cannot perish who 
chiefly sought to ward off the tragic consequenoes 
of the fatal love. 

Thus we see that the logical result of this fend 
haa been the anniiiilation of the Family. Each 
house willed the destruction of the other, and 
therein the destruction of itself. For their conduct 
moBt return upon themselves, and the drama only 
portrays the manner of that return. Both familiea 
lose their children, their heirs, and, in their Iobb, 
must pass away forever- The Prince, too, suffers 
along with them, for " winking at the discords," 
and he declares in the plainest t^ms, the great law 
of retribution by which all are punished. 

We have now reached the termination of the 
pnrely tragic movement of the play, namely, the 
union of the lovers in death. Their last and great- 
est trial has been passed; both have remained true 
to love. Their tie was so strong, their oneness so 
complete, that they could not really exist as separ- 
ate individuals. The grand object of the play has 
been frequently stated; it is to portray a love so 
intense that separation most cause death. But 
such a result is contrary to the common experience 
of mankind, and hence the poet seeks every possi- 
ble means for manifesting the iniensity of the 
passion. That it lay in the character of Bomec 
never to recover his individuality, after it was on» 
stirrendered to his affection, is oO/awa in the Firm 
MovemejW- of the play; the taking away of tie 
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loved object is literally the taking away of himself, 
BO complete is his sacrifice. Juliet's passion is 
motived, both in kind and in degree, by that of 
Borneo; her devotion most be as great as his. The 
Second Movement of the tragedy portrays the sep- 
aration of the pair — at first supposed to be only 
temporary; but ihe moment Romeo, and afterwards 
Juliet, become possessed of the notion that the 
separation will be eternal, self-destruction is the 
k^cal necessity of their characters. It is indeed 
the tragedy of love. This coloring of intensity it 
keeps throughout, amid all its vagaries and excres- 
cences. This is, in fact, the deep underlying unity 
of the work, whose power every one must feel. 
The gnilt of the unhappy pair must be placed here, 
also, if we can predicate guilt of them, and cer- 
tainly we must do so if we are able to justify the 
tragedy. The emotional nature of man must be 
controlled and subordinated to the rational princi- 
ple, and, under no circumstances, can it have the 
right to utterly absorb and destroy individual ex- 
istence. 

At this point an opposite movement sets in for 
a short time — the reconciliation of the two hostile 
hoases. The Prince insiste upon it; the public 
order (^ the city has been violated; be has lost 
two kinsmen in the fend; he, too, has been punished 
in his family. But, more emphatically the poet 
insists upon it; he wonld have os see that such a 
visitation is not without its purpose in the plan of 
the world ; it clears up, purifies, harmonizes. 
Shakespeare's tragic view is a glance into the 
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providential order, and is a revelation thereof to 
men, showing the movement of a society into and 
out of a diBTupted ethical condition. Tragedy with 
him means not death merelyt but is a sacrifice; 
Shakespeare's tragedy is at bottom mediatorial, 
and reaches into the divine scheme of the world. 
The lovers, Borneo and Juliet, die, but their death 
has in it for the living a redemption. 

Still, the individual perishes. But hereafter 
Shakespeare will save tiie individual too, by pro- 
ducing a new kind of drama, a mediated drama, 
which is neither pure tragedy nor pure comedy. 
In the present play the parents repent, which is 
soul-saving, but their repentance has not relieved 
them from the conBequences of their guilt; they 
have lost their children, their families cannot be 
rescued- But in a new class of dramas, the last 
and ripest fruit of the genius of Shakespeare, 
Winter's Tale, Cymbetine, Tempest, repentance 
will mediate and restore the individual, that is, 
will save him from the tragic consequences of his 
deeds. In the end of Borneo and Juliet, the early 
product of the poet's tragic muse, there is a faint 
glimpse of that mediation which is to become, not 
as external appendage to his play, but the very 
soul, as well as the turning point of his dramatic 
Art. Whereof it is interesting to note here a 
prophecy. 
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Very little is known of the history of this play 
during the life-time of the poet, and the Bingle 
important fact about it is clouded ^ith a question 
of authenticity' A.6 far as we now can tell, it was 
first printed after his death, both in Quarto and 
Folio. External evidence seems to show that the 
play was in existence in the year 1604, which is at 
present quite generally taken as the date of its 
completion. Internal evidence confirms this date- 
Othello, accordingly, belongs to the same period 
in which we have placed the poet's other great 
tragedies — his second or tragic period. Formerly 
it was thought to be among his latest works, but 
it does not harmonize well with the tendency of 
his last period, which looks toward mediation of 
the tragic conflict. Spirit, style and date make it 
an inseparable member of the grand quadruple 
tragedy, which seems to turn around the year 1604 
as its center in time. 

The impression left by this play is generally 
said to be that of sadness and despair. Life seems 
given over to the sport of external influences, and 
man is swept to destruction whether his conduct be 
good or bad. Yillainy and cunning, it is thought, 
are portrayed as too Buccessfid and powerful, whiln 
innocence is exhibited as too weak and unfortunate. 
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l^ere is often expressed a deep dissatisfaction at 
the result; virtue is not rewarded, or is even 
pnnisbed, and retribution does not manifest itself 
in its native might Perhaps such will always be 
the first and most immediate impression upon the 
auditor or reader. But this melancholy view of' 
the work springs from a hasty judgment — from 
taking into account only a portion of the various 
elements of the play. On the one hand, Othello 
and Desdemona are not innocent, but are guilty of 
a violation of ethical principles, which calls forth 
their punishment. And, on the other hand, lago is 
not the incarnation of villainy for its own sake, 
but he has some very strong and very natural 
grounds for his conduct, which, however, do not 
justify his action, though they explain his character. 
In this playi as in all others of Shakespeare, a 
careful analysis is necessary in order to bring all 
the motives to the surface, and to comprehend 
adequately their meaning and purpose. They 
must be marshaled before the mind in their rela- 
tion and in their completeness. If only a part of 
what is told us by the poet remains in the memoryi 
the judgment is not likely to be correct. Accord- 
ingly we may expect that diligent study and 
comparison will bring to light some less manifest 
elements which must have an essential influence in 
determining the character of the whole drama. 

It is weU known that there is always ready to be 
made, against this kind of criticism, the charge of 
seeking and finding what the poet never intended- 
Such a charge may be just sometimee, but it 
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naaslly m«anB thai the objector did not think of 
the TorioTiB points in queetion when he read the 
play. Hence he infers that Shakespeare could not 
have thought of them. There is often an ill-oon- 
cealed egotism lying at the basis of such statements, 
for the benefit of which one reflection ought always ■ 
to be made. It took Shakespeare weeks, perhaps 
years, to plan and write Othello. If so much time 
wad required for bis miud, in order to make the 
drama, how much time will you (the objector), with 
your mind, need in order to comprehend it? To 
enter into his conception thoroughly, to see his 
work arising from all sides and coming together 
into a complete and harmonious whole, will demand 
more than a three hours' reading or representation. 
In the character of Othello we note that anti- 
thetic movement, which is fonnd in so many of 
Shakespeare's tragic heroes, and, we may add, in 
Human Natore. A soul without jealousy is thrown 
into a course which converts it to a type of 
jealousy itself; a spirit noble, gentle, forbearing, 
becomes most vindictive and bloody; the civilized 
man relapses to savagery. This change comes 
through the deed, the deed of guilt, which is man's 
scourging destiny, and turns him to the opposite 
of himself, turns him to his own triumphant enemy, 
who slays him. As a counterpart to the man, we 
see, in this tragedy, the woman, who shows in her 
sphere the same tragic antithesis of character, 
true onto death to her husband, yet untrue to 
truth; faithful to family, yet unfaithful to the 
moral order of the world; sweet, noble, innocent, 
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yet guilty, for it is her guilt which veaves the 
tragic net of ddstioy in which she ib caught. 

If we graep the entire sweep of the action, we 
obeerre that it first moves towards union of the 
lovers, out of a conflict with parent ; but this union, 
outwardly attained, rests inwardly upon a deeper 
disunion, which, in a suitable environment, unfolds 
rapidly, and hurries the pair forward to the ulti- 
mate separation in death- As is usual in Shakes- 
peare's tragedies, a disBonance, a deep incompati- 
bility is introduced into the Ethical World, 
which has to be purified of it by eliminating the 
individuals who caused it 

There are three eBsential divisions or Move- 
ments of the entire action. The first is the 
external conflict in the Family. The right of the 
daughter to choose a Moor for her husband is 
asserted against the will of the parent. Both 
sides appeal to the State, which decides in favor of 
the marriage, and Othello carries off his bride in 
triumph. The guilt of Desdemona is here indi- 
cated. The second Movement shows the internal 
conflict in the Family between husband and wife. 
The married pair, though successful in their 
external struggle with the father, are now rent 
asunder; for between such characters no secure 
and permanent ethical union is possible. Jealousy 
must arise. lago seized only what was already 
prepared, and used it for his own purposes. The 
guilt of Othello and his Ancient is here shown. 
The third Movement is the retribution, which 
brings home to every person the consequences of 
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hie d&eds. Tragedies usually have only two parts 
— goilt and retribution. But there may be an 
introduction, ae is seen in the first Movement of 
the present play; or there may be an appendage to 
the tragic action, as is the case with Borneo and 
Juliet. 

I 

The presupposition of the drama is the 
love, elopement, and marriage of Othello and 
Desdemona, who constitute the single central 
thread of the first Movement, and with whose 
anion three leading persons come into confiiot. 
The lovers are thus already joined in marriage, 
against which the hostile elements begin to array 
themselves- First comes the rejected, yet deter- 
mined suitor, Roderigo, who has been ignomin- 
iously dismissed by the father, and apparently 
disregarded by the daughter. Still, he persists; 
the great end of his existence is to secure her 
hand, for which purpose he is willing to spend 
large sums of money. This weakness makes him 
a fit subject for the practices of lago, who buoye 
him up with hope and draws at will from his 
purse. But, when the marriage is sanctioned by 
the State, and is beyond reversal, what will poor 
Roderigo do? Since the object of his life is to at- 
tain Desdemona, he is easily led into the thought 
of attaining her in unholy fashion, when she can 
no longer be his lawful wife. He is firet foolish 
in pursuing such an object; then he becomes im- 
moral, and assails the Family. Roderigo is the 
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white snitor of Desdemona, and stande in Btrikitig 
contrast to the black suitor, Othello. She prefers 
the hero of a different race to the imbecile of her 
own nation. But his chief function is to be the 
ready instrument of lago, who uses him like the 
merest tool, and destroys him when he no longer 
subserves any purpose. 

The second enemy is lago, whose hate is not so 
much directed against the marriage as against 
Othello in person. Hence he plays a very subor- 
dinate part in the First Movement of the drama, 
bnt is reserved for the second collision. To unfold 
and arrange in proper order and prominence the 
different motives which actuate him is one of the 
chief duties of a criticism on this work. In his 
conversation with Boderigo he assigns as the cause 
of his hate that he has been degraded in rank, 
through having a less experienced and less meri- 
torious officer promoted over his head by Othello. 
Hereafter he is going to look out for himself, since 
nobody else will pay any attention to his claims, 
He proposes to employ any means in his power to 
accomplish his end; everything high and holy — 
honesty, fidelty, morality — is to be trampled under 
foot if standing in his way. The service of the 
individual, therefore, lie declares to be his ultimate 
principle. But, to attain his purpose with success, 
there must be a disguise. "I am not what I am," 
is his curt and striking statement His instru- 
mentality is to be dissimulation. 

lago asserts, in the strongest manner, the 
supremacy of reason; men can make out of their 
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body and their appetite what thejr will. Still, hie 
reason extends not beyond eubj'eetive canning; he 
ignoreB the validity of all ethical principles. 
Virtue is a pretense, love is merely lust, reputation 
is a delusion. The question naturally arises, why 
has his intelligence become so debauched? The 
ground thereof lies in his own experience, as will 
be pointed out hereafter. Bat, here, also there is a 
large element of pretense, since he knows the 
exact nature of his conduct. Mark, too, that for 
his hatred of Othello he has not assigned to 
Boderigo the true motive; he is already dissem- 
bling in accordance with his principle. His talk 
is intended for Boderigo alone, whom he wishes to 
keep as an instrument, and to whom he is com- 
pelled, therefore, to give some motive for his 
conduct and some clew to his future action. For 
Koderigo, fool as he is, must have a plausible 
explanation of the strange fact that the Ancient of 
Othello works against his master, before any 
money will be forthcoming. 

But the true motive for lago's hate is given 
in his first, and also in his sncceeding soliloquies, 
bnt nowhere in his conversation with others, since 
he would not be likely to announce his own shame, 
or herald his self-degrading suspicions. He con- 
siders that Othello has destroyed the chastity of 
his wife. Public rumor has noised the scandal 
abroad. He is made the object of scorn; he feels 
that he has suffered the deepest injury which man 
is capable of giving or receiving. This is the 
tfaought which gnaws the heart of lago, and spurs 
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him to revenge; 

— The thouglit thereof 
Doth, like a polsonoua mineral, goaw mj tawmrdi. 
And Dothlng oaa or >bal] coDteat my loul 
Till I be evaasd with him. 

Such was his own declaration to himself, whom 
he certainly had no motive for deceiving. Nor is 
it coneistent with his shrewd understanding to 
assume that his belief rests on self-deception— that 
he really did not know what he was about. lago 
has declared his actual conviction— a conviction 
which is confirmed by events which afterwards 
transpire. It is often taken for granted that his 
suspicions are wholly groundless — in fact, that he 
does not believe them himself. The question of 
Othello's guilt with Emilia belongs to the second 
division of the play, where it will be hereafter 
considered. But that I^o is sincere in hia belief 
cannot be consistently questioned- The single 
motive usually assumed for his conduct is what 
he states to ftoderigo about the lack of promotion. 
Such a view, however, is psychologically false; 
lago is not the man to tell the truth to another and 
lie to himself. Moreover, why is the form of the 
soliloquy employed, unless to express the real 
internal ground of his action, which could not 
be imparted to others? Coleridge calls lago's 
soliloquizing "the motive-hunting of a motiveless 
malignity;" in spite of the authority of the great 
critic, we must think that his sentence has obtained 
its currency more from its epigrammatic point than 
from its accuracy. 

With the interpretation above given, there is 
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a motiTe quite adequate for the sabseqaent Tindic- 
tive conduct of lago; otherwise, he is au uunatuTal 
character- -a monstroaity. His slight iu regard to 
promotion would doubtless excite his enmity, but 
not an enmity sufficient to involve Desdemona in 
destruction, or even Othello. To inflictworse than 
death upon a man because he did not advance a 
subordinate when he could have done so, is alto- 
gether disproportionate to the ofFense; but to 
oanse his wife to perish also is merely horrible. 
Thus lago is a monster, a wild beast, and needs no 
motive at all — not even neglect of promotion— to 
bring on a rabid fit of cruelty. But what then 
becomes of the artistic merit and beauty of this 
drama? Moreover, Shakespeare's rule is to motive 
all his most important characters; such a being as 
the villain pure and simple is not to be found in 
any of his works. The second motive is, therefore, 
the true one, and at the same time is adequate. 
The family of lago has been ruined by Othello; 
now, lago, in his turn, will ruin the family of the 
destroyer of his domestic life. Hence Desdemona 
ia included in his retaliation. He thus requites 
the Moor with like for like. His conduct ia 
l(^cal, and his revenge only equals the offense. 
But there is absolutely no proportion between 
motive and deed, if he involved Othello's family in 
destruction merely because the latter would not 
promote him. Such seems to be the proper rela- 
tion of the two grand motives mentioned by the 
poet; the first one is intended only for Boderigo, 
while the second is the true and single motive for 
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the BubeeqaeDt actions of lago. 

The tbird opponent of the marriage is the 
father, Brabantio. Here we have the essential 
part of the First Movement— the conflict of the 
Family carried up into the Stata The opposition 
of Brabantio gives the collision which Sht^espeore 
alwayB takes particular delight in portraying— the 
collision between the right of choice on the part of 
the daughter and the will of the parent. It is 
often supposed that the tragic destiny of Des- 
demona is motived by her disobedience; but such 
a view will not bear investigation. Shakespeare 
everywhere justifies the right of choice when it is 
the sole issue, and therein he is true to the modem 
consoiousneas. It belongs to the woman to say 
who shall be ber husband, for she, and not her 
father, has to form with him the unity of emotion 
which lies at the basis of the Family. But, even 
if we grant that there is some guilt in such con- 
duct, it certainly cannot be tragic guilt, which 
involves the destruction of the individual. The 
ethical code of Shakespeare is plainly against this 
interpretation, for he always mediates such a con- 
flict by the triumph of the daughter, as we see in 
the instances of Hermia, Portia, Jessica, Anne 
Page, Miranda, etc. The case of Borneo and Juliet 
cannot be taken to support the contrary view, for 
it, too, offers a peculiar ground of tragic destiny. 
Assuredly, Juliet's fate does not spring from her 
opposition to a marriage dictated by her father. 

Another motive must, hence, be sought, which 
the poet has not failed to indicate. It lies in the 
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fact that between husband and wife existed the dif- 
ference of race. An ethical union is impossible 
tinder such circumBtanceB; the chasm is too wide 
—at leaBt in the present condition of mankind. 
The Family, like all institutions, is grotmded in 
prescription; this prescription has placed upon 
marriage certain limitations which cannot be vio- 
lated without giving the deepest offense to the 
ethical feelings. The principle of prescription be- 
longs to every aq^ and nation, in different degrees, 
and is shared by all the truly moral people; those 
who violate it are regarded as outcasts. A differ- 
ence of rank often destroys the possibility of an 
ethical union, though the parties are of the same 
race and of the same country. In Europe, to-day, 
the marriage of a lord and servant girl coUides 
with the moral consciousness of the whole public. 
The rational basis for such a strong sentiment is 
not wanting; it is that, where so great a difference 
exists, the unity demanded by the Family is im- 
possible. Both parties know that they have violated 
one ethical element of marriage; hence comes the 
dark suspicion that another ethical element of mar- 
riage may be as readily disregarded, namely, 
chastity. It is clear that the jealousy which fires 
Othello will hardly fail to arise from such a union, 
and turn it into a source of bitterness and death. 

As Desdemona has contracted a marriage which 
is impossible for the Family, it cnlminates in de- 
stroying the woman who enters into its baleful em- 
brace. The true tragic element of her character 
we are now prepared to appreciate. On the one 
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side, Bhe is the rooet chaste and innocent of women ; 
her loTe and devotion are absolata So f aithtnl to 
her relation does she seem, that many people can 
eee no jnstification for her fate. But let ns nov 
turn to the other side- While in the highest degree 
true to one ethical principle, she utterly disregards 
another. The entire realm of prescription which 
rests upon distinction of race she casts to the winds 
and marries an African. In the most besntifnl 
manner she is true to tiie Family, but is untrue to 
that upon which the Family reposes. For the sake 
of marriage she violates the condition of marriage. 
Her tragic pathos, therefore, lies in the fact that 
she espouses the one whom she loves, which is her 
right, and yet thereby involves herself in guilt. 
The collision with her parent is allowable, but not 
with her race: that is, the one is not tragic, the 
other is. If Othello were not a Moor, there would 
be no motive for the fate of Pesdemona; and, con- 
versely, if she commits no offense in her marriage, 
it is hard to see why the poet should give himself 
the unnecessary trouble of making Othello a 
Moor. The only answer which can be given, under 
such a supposition, is that he followed blindly the 
sources of bis plot, at the sacrifice of both decency 
and thought. 

But even his plot, in the original Italian novel, 
very strongly insists upon the distinction of raoei 
and repeatedly urges the collision which is likely 
to spring from it Desdemona herself speaks of it, 
and fears that from her the lesson may be drawn 
"not to companion one's self with a man whom 
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Nature, Heaven, and manner of life diBJoiuB from 
tis," {di ne se aecompagTtare con uomo cut la 
Natura, ei il Cieh et il modo della vita disgiunge 
da noi.) She also speaks of the conflict with her 
father, and fears that Bhe may be " an example to 
young ladies not to marry against the vill of their 
parents," {di non maritarse contra il voler de 
suoi. ) Of the deceptions and fibs of Desdemona 
the old novelist has little or nothing, this element 
is added to her character by Shakespeare, who, in 
this way too, shows her spinning the thread of her 
own fate. 

A correct appreciation of this subject is not 
without difficulties in our time; any view is likely 
to be assailed with the charge of prejudice. But 
there seems to be uo doubt that Shakespeare makes 
race an ethical element of marriage, as important 
as chastity. Nor does he differ much from the 
great majority of mankind at present. That phil- 
anthropist is yet to be found who would be willing 
to see his daughter marry an African, however 
intense might be their love. His repugnance does 
not necessarily proceed from prejudice, but from 
the conviction that such a union is unethical; 
the lives of the pair, even if they lasted, would be a 
continuous tragedy. The prospect of his posterity 
would also be apt to call forth language and 
emotions quite similar to those of Brabantio. 

A question has been raised concerning the 
degree of Othello's Africanism, about which ex- 
treme opinions have been held in both directions. 
But he was not a Hottentot on the one hand, nor 
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was he a Caucasian on the other; he was, howeverj 
born in Africa, and his physiognomy is thoroughly 
African. Tlie point which the poet emphasizes 
BO often and so strongly is the difference of race 
between him and Desdemona. He is her equal in 
rank, for he comes of royal lineage; he is the peer 
of her family in honor and fame, for he is the 
most dietinguished man in Venice. The sole 
difference which is selected as the ground of the 
collision ie the difference of race. This fact is 
sufficient for all dramatic purposes; to ascertain 
the exact shade of his skin may be left to those 
who have leisure to play with probabilities. 

Desdemona, therefore, asserts the right of 
choosing her husband against the will of her 
father, which collision, as above said, is continually 
recurring in Shakespeare, and which he always 
solves by giving full validity to love, though in 
opposition to parental authority. But, in the 
present instance, he has surrounded the choice of 
the young girl with a peculiar obstacle, and intro- 
duced an element found nowhere else in his dramas. 
The love of Desdemona is made to leap over 
quite all the social limitations known to man ; she 
bids defiance, not only to the behests of Family, 
but also to the feelings of nationality and to the 
instincts of race. She ie a practical coemopolitan. 

Her father Brabantio, is decidedly of the 
opposite character. He is not wholly illiberal in 
his external conduct; nevertheless, he bears the 
stamp of a hide-bound patrician, devoted more to 
his elass than to his country. He would hardly be 
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called national in hie feelings; the cosmopolitan 
love of hie daughter, therefore, ezcitea in his 
bosom the lireliest emotions. It is, indeed, bo 
incomprehensible to him that he can only accoont 
for it by the employment of some supernatural 
means on the part of the Moor. His limits are 
eBBentially those of his own order. But he cannot 
avoid taking his Bhare of the blame; it is his 
own conduct which has led to the unfortunate 
resoli Othello has been a frequent guest at his 
houBe, and thus he has himself furnished the 
opportunity of the courtship. For Othello had 
rendered the most important services to the State. 
Ou account of these services he was tolerated, 
indeed, welcomed to the home of the Yenetian 
aristocrat But never for a moment did the latter 
think of removing the social ban. The limits of 
race Othello has thus broken down on one side- 
he has obtained honor and high command in the 
State. Here he cannot be barred out, for he is the 
chief instrument of its existence. It might be 
thought that these civil distinctions are higher 
than any other. This may be so; Btitl, they cannot 
overcome social distinctions — or prejudices — if 
such it were better to call them. The contraet 
is drawn in the most striking manner by the poet- 
Brabantio admirea him, treats him with the kind- 
ness of a friend, regards him as a benefactor, often 
invites him to hiB own house, and seems to accord 
to him complete social equality. Yet when it 
comes to have Othello as a son-in-law, his nature 
revolts. For him the limit of race is impassible; 
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he would prefer the booby Boderigot becaoBe he ia 
a Venetian, to the hero Othello, becauBe he is a 
Moor. Brabantio can only curse fatherhood when 
he contemplateB his deBcendante of a different race. 

But this narrow, Venetian view of things is an 
absurdity, and cannot be permanent. The State 
which defends itself by the aid of a distinct and 
despised race must expect to bestow honors upon 
those to whom it owes its own esistence. That 
race cannot long be excluded from social equality 
under such circumstances, for the State is the 
higher, and will give the greater validity to the 
instruments of its own perpetuity. It must happen 
that these social distinctions will be ignored or 
subordinated, in the end, by the State. Con- 
sequently, we see in this play that the Duke, the 
head of authority, can only confirm the union of 
Othello and Desdemona. Such is the strife here 
portrayed between social prejudice and acquired 
honors by an individual of a despised race. It is 
manifest that the Venetians must themselves de- 
fend their State if they wish to preserve intact 
their Society. The latter is subordinate to the 
former. 

Desdemona, accordingly, refuses to make these 
distinctions of her father and countrymen. She is 
an artless girt, unacquainted with the world, and 
seems to have been brought up in pretty strict 
seclusion by her father. Still she is not without 
artifice, for all this while she is deceiving the 
parental eye; it is her very nature to put on a 
mask, and innocence itself in her seems to pre- 
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varicate. She sees the Hero— the all-Buffioient 
man; this is enough to captivate her heart. She 
hears his adventures — how he has met the greatest 
obetaoles of the world and conquered them all. 
He appears to be the master over accident. It is 
his bravery against external danger which is 
portrayed; no feats of mind, or skill, or cunning 
are recorded, Hia composition has in it more of 
the Achilles than of the Ulysses- On this weaker 
side, namely, the intellectual, he will hereafter be 
assailed, be overcome, and perish. He is essen- 
tially the Hero, of surpassing courage and self- 
possession. Desdemona has, on the other hand, 
the characteristic element of the true woman — a 
loving trust. She must have a support to lean 
upon, a heart to conhde in; the stronger they are, 
the more intense is her devotion. All the quali- 
ties most attractive to such a nature she sees 
before her. She has not imbibed the social pre- 
judices of the time, or, perhaps, despises them; 
she sees Othello's "visage in his mipd;" she 
ignores his color and race, and breaks through the 
barrier. Othello, too, is caught for the correspond- 
ing reason. The trust and devotion of the woman 
call forth love; the leaning for support arouses the 
most intense pleasure in giving support. The 
causes of their love are reciprocal: 



The Heroic in the man calls forth the devotion 
of the woman, and the devotion and sympathy of 
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the woman can only beget their like io the maji. 
Such are the motives which the poet has elaborated 
in order adequately to accoant for this extra- 
ordinary union. The father is repaid for his social 
equality, which, at bottom, was a mere pretense; 
he is now to behold it in reality, for his own family 
is to be transferred to a totally different race. 

Such is the collision in the Family. We are 
now prepared to see the same conflict poshed 
forward into the State. Brabantio has roused 
the neighborhood, and is in hot pursuit of the 
loverB' He finds the Moor, arrests him as a 
criminal, and cites him before the highest tribunal 
of justice. But mark! even before the arrival of 
Brabantio, a messenger of the government has 
come in great haste for Othella The Duke is in 
pressing need of his services. The country is in 
danger; the Turk is threatening Cyprus. The two 
conflicting elements are thus brought together side 
by side. Othello obeys the double summons — on 
the one hand as a criminal, and on the other hand 
as the defender of the country. Then follows the 
trial. It is the same tribunal which has to try him 
as a malefactor and to appoint him to command 
against the foe- Brabantio, in his accusation, can 
only account for such an unnatural love by the 
employment of witchcraft or of some potent drug. 
Such ie hie charge. The reproach of race is always 
on his lipB: to him it is inconceivable that his 
daughter should fall in love with a black monster 
whom she feared to look upon. How his fellow- 
patricians were affected by Ms situation may be 
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jndged from the language of the Dnke, before 1 
knows who the offender is: 

Whoe'er be be t h»t Id tJiia foul prooeedins 
Hath thai beguiled yoar dui«h(er c 
Aod son or her, Che blood]' book of law 
Yon ahall yoniself rend in the bitter letter 
After it< OWD eense; >ea. tboQ«h onr proiieT Mm 
Stood in jooi ■otinn. 

Bat, though the Date might condemn his own 
son, be could not condemn Othello. The decision 
is a Tery nnwilling one, but how can it be helped? 
The choice must be made — the safety of the Nation 
or the punishment of the offender. The appeal 
of Brabantio is, doubtless, most powerful. His 
"brothers of the State cannot but feel this wrong 
as their own," and, if such actions be permitted, 
who will be their children — the future rulers of 
Venice? But there can be only one result of suoh 
a trial; the State is deciding whether it shall exist, 
or a subordinate principle shall be asserted. The 
parent gives up all hope when his charge of 
witchcraft is disproved; he has already cursed 
fatherhood, in which alone such a collision is 
possible, and now, with a heavy heart and an 
ominous warning to the lovers, he asks that the 
Senate turn to other affairs. Othello departsi 
with his prize, for the wars; in his struggle with 
both Family and State he has been trinmphant. 

Such is the conclusion of the First Movement 
of the action, in which is portrayed the external 
conflict in its twofold phase, Tlie various hostile 
elements have assailed tlie union of Othello and 
Desdemona from the outside, and have failed. 
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This First Movement almost constituteB a drama 
by itself, with its colliBionB aud happy tei-minatioD. 
Were Othello a Venetian, it -would be difficult to 
tell why the play should not end here. But in the 
difference of race has been planted the germ of 
the internal dismption of the pair. The man has 
also been introduced to us whose hatred will nurse 
this germ into a speedy and colossal growth. So 
this little introductory oomedyi ending in the union 
and triumph of the lovers, really rests upon a 
deeper tragedy, which is now to unfold. 

IL 

The Second Movement of the play exhibits 
the internal conflict of the Family — a conflict 
which brings to ruin all who participate in ite 
guilt. The scene is now transferred from Venice 
to Cyprus, where Othello has supreme authority. 
The struggle, therefore, will noi be disturbed by 
any external power, but will be allowed to unfold 
itelf in its natural and complete development 
The couple, too, are here removed from the social 
prejudice and dislike which would assail them at 
home. By this transition, therefore, they become 
tlie head of the society around them; free scope is 
given to them to make the most of their union. 
Believed of every possibility of immediate external 
interference on the part of authority, Othello and 
Desdemona must now fall back upon their internal 
bond of marriage. 

But a disruption will take place, of which the 
dark plotter is lago, who now becomes the central 
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figure, and whose actiona are the single thread of 
this Second Morement. His object is to sunder 
and destroy the pair; for this purpose he holds 
his three instruments, Boderigo, Cassio, and 
Emilia, as it were, in one hand, and Othello and 
wife in the other hand. The motive for his con- 
duct has already been stated to lie in the deep 
injuiy which he believes that he hae suffered from 
the Moor. His method is to excite in Othello the 
most intense jealousy, to produce which he emplo)rB 
various means that will be considered in their 
proper order. Now, it is a leading peculiarity of 
Othello that his character is fundamentally free 
from jealousy; he is of a noble, open, magnani- 
mous disposition. The problem, then, is to explain 
how an unsuspicious person becomes filled with 
the most deadly suspicion. The character of the 
Moor is a contradiction — and, hence, an impossi- 
bility — without some adequate ground for the great 
change which it undergoes- If he were naturally 
jealous, there would be needed no motive for his 
conduct; but the dif&cult point lies in the fact that 
he is naturally without jealousy. His characteriza- 
tion, as well as that of lago, has been pronounced 
unnatural; and bo it is, unless some adequate im- 
pelling principle can be given to account for this 
total inversion of his nature. We shall attempt to 
explain the cause of his change, and to portray hia 
^adual transition from the first surmise to the 
final deed of blood. 

The several parties have arrived in the island. 
Othello still remains behind, detained by a storm 
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which has separated him from his wife — an omin- 
ous prelude of the succeeding play. While they 
are waiting for hie ship, a conversation arises 
which exhibits a new phase of lago's character — 
his disbelief in the honor of woman. It must be 
regarded as the result of hie own experience. 
Married life has for him brought forth only its 
bitterest fruits. He treats his wife with the 
greatest asperity and contempt, which she, with 
slight protest, for the present endures. But at the 
whole sex he aims his sarcasms; his doctrine is 
that woman is naturally lustful and faithless, and, 
moreover, fitted only for the lowest functions — 

To annlde fooU and ahroiiiole anud) beer. 

That the husband's opinion of Emilia is true is 
very plainly indicated in the last scene of the 
Fourth Act, where she openly admits that chastity 
is not the principle of her life. Othello is also 
well acquainted with her character. He knows of 
her falsehood and infidelity; he will not believe 
any of her statements, and loads her with the most 
opprobrious epithets. 

We are now brought face to face with a question 
which is by no means pleasant to consider, but 
which has to be discussed if we wish to compre- 
hend the poet's work. Must we regard the Moor Ets 
guilty of what lago suspects him? There is 
nothing in the play which shows that Othello was 
innocent of the charge, but there is much which 
shows that he was not innocent. The very fact 
that this snspicion is cast upon him almost at the 
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banning, and is nowhere removed, seemB snffi- 
oient to raise the presamption of goilt. It hangs 
over him like a cloud which will not pass away. 
Then Emilia's character, inatead of precluding, 
strengthens the supposition of criminal interoonrse> 
and the notion is still further upheld by the 
knowledge of her habits which Othello betrays. 
But the veil is never wholly removed- Why dobs 
not the poet openly state the offense, bo as to leave 
no doubt? It is evident that he does not wish to 
soil the union with Desdemona by dwelling on 
Othello's incontinence, nor does he desire to throw 
into the background the difference of race aa the 
leading motive of the play. Still, he would not 
have us forget the dark surmise; there it remains 
suspended over the Moor to the last. lago, to be 
sure, is a liar ; but his lies are meant for others, 
and not for himself. Besides, lago is not more 
certain at first than we, his readers and hearers, 
are; but the complete success of his plan, which is 
based on the Moor's guilt, confirms, both for him 
and for us, the troth of the suspicion. 

So much is indicated in the course of the play; 
but, if the deeper motives of the various charac- 
ters are carefully examined, this conclusion would 
seem to become irresistible- lago is manifestly 
assailed with the same burning jealousy which 
afterwards wrought such terrific effects in .Othello. 
Now, what will be the manner of his revenge? 
The most logical and adequate would be, "wife 
for wife;" hence his first thought is to debauch 
Desdemona. Bat nothing more is heard of this 
Google 
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plan, for it could not poeaibly be enccesBfuI. Then 
comes his most shrewd and peculiar method o£ 
avenging his wrong. If he cannot dishonor Othello 
in reality, he can do it in appearancei with almost 
the same resulta His purpose is to make Othello 
believe that Desdemona is uutrue. This will be a 
revenge sufficient for his end. It will destroy 
Othello's happiness and peace of mind just as well 
as the truth; it will bring upon Othello that which 
he has brought upon lago. 

Another phase of the question now comes np 
for solution. How was it possible to excite such a 
passion in a character like that of Othello? The 
free, open, unsuspecting nature of the Moor is 
noted by lago himself; his noble and heroic dis- 
position would appear least likely to be subject to 
jealousy. Yet this is the very form of revenge 
chosen by lago with surpassing skill. This is, 
therefore, just the weak side of Othello's character. 
Why? The solution of the problem lies in the 
fact above mentioned — that lago's suspicion con- 
cerning Emilia is true. Othello has been guilty 
of adultery; he is, therefore, aware that the 
infidelity of wives is a fact Here lies the germ 
of his belief in the faithlessness of Desdemona. 
His own act thus comes home to him and renders 
him accursed; his faith in justice can only make 
him more ready to think that he will be punished 
through his wife, since that is the mode which 
his own guilt su^esta Such is the initial point of 
the feariul jealousy of the Moor, which lago 
knows exactly how to reach, since it is a matteor 
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lying wholly within hiB own experieuce; and he 
knows alBo that Othello, on account of previoas 
criminality, must be as capable of this passion 
as himself. Both the revenge of lago and the 
jealousy of Othello, therefore, can be adequately 
motived only by the guilty conduct of the Moor 
towards the Ancient's wife. 

Moreover, there is no other ground for tiie 
relation of marriage between lago and Emilia 
except as a basis for these two main motives of 
drama. Thus, too, we see one of the fundamental 
rules of Shakespeare vindicated — that man cannot 
escape his own deed; hence Othello is the author 
of his own fate, since by his guilt he has called up 
the avenger who will destroy him and his family, 
while, without the view above developed, he 
must appear as an innocent sufferer deceived by a 
malicious villain. It will, therefore, be seen that 
two things of the greatest importance have their 
Bole explanation in this view, namely, the manner 
of lago's revenge, and his knowledge of the assail- 
able point in Othello's character. Here also we 
find the solution of the Moor's contradictory nature- 
He is, in general, unsuspecting; but, on account of 
his guilt, he is capable of one suspicion, namely, 
that wives may be faithless. The poet has thus 
added to the distinction of race — for which the 
Moor could not be blamed — a second motive, the 
criminal deed, of which he must take the responsi- 
bility. The military life of Othello will furnish 
the third principle— that of honor, which will 
impel him to destroy the wife whom he thinks 
D,ii,.i„Gooi;k"' 
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to have violated it in its deepest and moet tender 
part. 

The plan of lago, and the gronnda upon which 
it reposes, have now been unfolded. The next 
task before ne iB to scan vith cexe the instmments 
which he employs to effect his porpoee. The fint 
one is Boderigo, who stands in a wholly external 
relation to the main action, and ia always intro- 
duced from the onteide for some riolent purpose. 
He ie twice turned against Cassio, and is continu- 
ally directed by the hand of Ie^o. His unholy 
pursuit has brought him to Cypma, where he ia 
still fed with hope, and relieved of his money by 
the artful Ancient But he becomes very impa- 
tient; he is always angry at his first appearance in 
the scene, yet a few words from lago fill him again 
with great expectationa It is carioas what a pre- 
dominating influence lago's superior intelligence 
has over him. When alone, he knows that he is 
robbed and deceived ; he even resolves to go home 
after giving lago a good tongue-lashing. But he 
always yields, even against his own jadgment; he 
cannot resist the plausibility and flattery of the 
Ancient, and he twice exposes, and finally loses, 
his life in his foolish and unrighteous enterprise. 

The second, and by all means the mtai impor- 
tant, instrnment in the hands of lago is the Liea- 
tenant, Oaasio. The man is in every way 
adapted for exciting Othello's jealousy. He is on 
intimate terms with Desdemona; he is fair in ex- 
ternal appearance, gifted with the graces of deport- 
ment, and hie youthful face stands in marked con- 
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tragi to the older look of Othello. Modem par- 
laDce would call him a ladiee' man. Bat the deci- 
sive fact in his portraitrire is that he is an open, 
notorioas libertine. lago himself has reason to 
Buepect him, too, of nndne intimacy ^th Emilia. 
This sospicion — in itself by no means so improba- 
ble, on account of her character — is, however, not 
confirmed in other parts of the play. But, to 
remove all doubt concerning Oassio's moral weak- 
ness, the poet has introduced a special person, the 
courtesan, Bianca. There is no other ground why 
such an offensive relation shonld be dragged into 
the drama. Oasslo has been long acquainted with 
Othello, who, therefore, must have known his 
private habits. Cassio, it is manifest, is in every 
way s fit subject for suspicion, on account of his 
character, his external appearance, and his relation 
to Desdemona. 

Already lago has observed a familiarity — a 
little indiscreet, yet entirely innocent — between the 
Lieutenant and Desdemona. But lago can do 
nothing unless he can bring aboat a total separa- 
tion between Cassio and Othello, so that they will 
not communicate together. This, then, he pro- 
ceeds to accomplish, thus destroying all opportu- 
nities for explanation, and giving occasion for the 
intorcession of Desdemona. The dark plan of 
lago ia wonderfully carried out; he holds and 
directs Cassio with one hand and Othello with the 
other, yet neither knows what is controlling him. 
The drunken brawl causes the Lieutenant to be 
dismissed. Boderigo here is made the external 
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means- DisBimnlation could not be more com- 
plete, lago has three disguiBee; he makes three 
men, Boderigo, CaBsio, and Othello, believe that 
he is working in their interest, yet is at the same 
time ruining them all. He hopes also to get 
Cassio's place, though the main motive is to wreak 
revenge npon Othello, of which Oassio is a conven- 
ient instrument. Ambition is not his deepest im- 
pelling power, but revenge. 

At this point we behold the supreme phase of 
lago's characterization: It is his confession that 
he ie a Tillain> The form of the soliloquy again 
appears, in which he expresses his deepest convic- 
tiona He knows that he is involving the innocent 
and the guilty in one common destruction; he 
acknowledges that he is a devil clothed in his 
blackest sins — that is, lago is entirely conscious of 
the nature of his deed, and does not try to conceal 
it from himself. He at first indulges in anironical 
defense of the advice which he gives to Cassio for 
recovering the Moor's favor; in appearance it ia 
the best possible counsel, but it is counteracted 
and turned into the most deadly poison by his own 
dark insinuations to Othello. Such a defense, 
however, is the divinity of Hell, from whose 
sophisms his mind, at least, is free. It is thus his 
great boast that his intelligence is not canght in 
the meshes of deceptive casuistry. He does not 
serioosly try to defend his action; still, he will 
have his revenge. lago is the self-conscious 
villain. He knows that he is ovei-throwing the 
moral world, as far as his conduct goes; yet it 
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most perish, sinoe it stands in his vay. There is 
no excusing of himself, no palliation of the deed 



How complete the consciousness, and how auda- 
cious the statement, of his own character! It has 
been said that lago deceives himself with his dis- 
play of motives; that he persuaded himself to 
believe a falsehood, in his accusation of Othello. 
This soliloquy ought to banish forever such an 
opinion. No man ever knew his own mind better 
than lago. Here it is seen that he cleai'ly com- 
prehends and acknowledges the nature of his deed. 
He is aware that every man is a villain who does 
what he is doing. However deserved may be his 
revenge upon Othello, he can have no justification 
for ruining Cassio and Desdemona, and resorting 
to the means which he now employs. 

The third instrument of lago is Emilia, his 
wife, who is the devoted attendant of Desdemona, 
and is employed by the latter in her communica- 
tion with the cashiered Lieutenant. lago thus has 
a means of obtaining information concerning their 
plans. Desdemona is now set to interceding for 
Cassio; she is urged on by both Emilia and Cassio, 
who are in their turn directed by lago. This part 
of the plan easily succeeds. 

Such are the instruments; but lago himself haa 
to manage the far more difficult case of Othello in 
his relation to his wife, Desdemona. This brings 
ns now to the main development of the dramaj 
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and. perhaps, the most complete psychological por- 
traiture in Shakespeare. lago begins the manipa- 
lation of Othello's mind through a series of influ- 
ences adapted exactly to the shifting phases of the 
Moor's disposition, and increasing in intensity to 
the end. Given a noble, unsuspecting character, 
the design is to portray those causes which not 
only turn it into the opposite of itself, but make it 
destroy its most beloved object. The primal basis 
to work upon lies in Othello's own conBcioosness 
of guilt The flrst point is to touch faintly his sus- 
picion, which is accomplished most easily, for he 
readily imagines what he himself has done to 
others may happen in his own case. We see how 
the slightest hint from lago casts a shadow over 
his whole being. 

/odd.— Hb! I like Dot that. 

OfAeltD.— What dost thoD boj? 

/oiro.-NDthlaa mj lord, or ir— I knoir not wbU. 

Othello.— VI ee Dot tbat Caesio parted trom.mjr wite? etc 

A word from Desdemona is sufficient, however, to 
allay his mistrust, bnt another word from lago is 
sufficient to arouse it anew in all its intensity. 
Can any one doubt that this hasty suspicion, on 
the part of an unsuspecting character, can have 
any other ground than the consciousness of the 
same kind of guilt which he is so ready to suspect 
in another? lago's artifices are unquestionably 
skillful, but he found a most fruitful and well-pre- 
pared soil; and, besides, his very skillfnlness rests 
upon his comprehending and utilizing so thorongh- 
ly the psychological effects of Othello's crime. It 
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U impoBBible to think that an honest and innoGeM 
man could have been so easily led astray. 

Othello's snspicion is now fully aroused, bat 
with it the di£Bcu]ty of lago's task is proportion- 
ately greater. How will the latter prevent that 
sTiBpicion from becoming imiversal — from being 
directed against himself as well as against Cassio 
and Desdemona? His first plan, therefore, must 
be to confirm his own honesty in the mind of 
Othello with the same care and skill that he 
infuses distrust against the other two. He has to 
fill the Moot with suspicion, and, at the same time, 
to avoid the snapicion of doing that very thing. 

It is this double, and apparently contradictory, 
ability that gives such a lofty idea of lago's intel- 
lectual power. But how does he proceed to ac- 
complish his purpose? At first, by the apparent 
nnwillingness with which he tells bis dark sur- 
mises, and by the pretended dislike with which he 
assails the reputation of people. In these cases 
be aeems to manifest the most tender regard for 
the rights and character of others; indeed, he 
repeatedly confesses his own tendency to suspect 
wrongfully. Sncb a man appears to be absolutely 
just — more just, indeed, to others than to himself. 
But all these things might be the tricks of a fake, 
disloyal knave, as Othello well knows and says. 
Now comes lago's mastor-sb^ske, by which he 
completely spans the Moor's mind, and tnrns it in 
whatever direction he pleases — "Othello, beware 
of jealousy;" and then be proceeds to give a 
description of its baleful nature. What, now, is 
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the attitude of the Moor? This is the very pas- 
sion with which he knows himself to be affected. 
Never more can he harbor a donbt of lago's 
honesty; for has not the latter warned him of his 
danger? lago thus tears out and brings to the 
Moor's own look his deepest consciousness — his 
greatest peril. He knows the truth of the admoni- 
tion- lago now can proceed with more certainty 
and directness; he cannot be suspected of exciting 
jealousy, for this is the very thing against which 
he has given so potent a warning. Thus Othello 
is thrown on his own defense — is compelled to 
dissemble his true feelings; thus he declares that 
he is not jealous, when he really ia He is forced 
into the necessity of disguise — exchanges positions 
with lago; yet the latter well knows, indeed says, 
that jealousy cannot be eradicated when once 
excited, but ever creates itself anew — feeds on its 
own meat Such ia the twofold purpose of lago, 
as manifested in this dialogue — to inspire Othello 
with suspicion, and yet to shun suspicion himself. 
Othello is caught; the reason is manifest A 
universally suspicious nature could not have been 
thus entrapped; it must have suspected the pur- 
pose of lago also, with all his adroitness. Othello 
is, however, naturally unsuspecting. But guilt 
has furnished the most fruitful soil for one kind of 
suspicion; that soil lago cultivates. Hence the 
Moor is afraid of only one thing — the infidelity of 
his wife; the tricks of lago lie outside of the hori- 
zon of his suspicion- On the other hand, a com- 
pletely innocent nature oonld not have been thus 
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enirspped ; the pBychological basis would be wholly 
wanting. Here ia seen the reason for the marked 
outlines of Othello's character. He is not natur- 
ally Buspicious, otherwise he must have suspected 
the purpose of lago; nor is he guiltless, for, if he 
were, his jealoasy could not have been reached by 
any such artifice. 

Nothii^ can be more impressiye and instructive 
than the contemplation of this mental develop- 
ment. It is most clearly shown that man's deed 
becomes forever a part of his being — that he can 
never free himself from its effects upon his own 
disposition. The deed doss not fly away into the 
past and lose itself in vacuity after it is done, but 
sinks into the deepest consciousness of the doer, 
and gives coloring to his future conduct The 
negative wicked act must cast its dark shadow 
upon the sou!, and thus change the chEiracter of 
the individual, whereby he is prepared for punish- 
ment- in the case of Othello we shudder at the 
manner in which guilt finds the most subtle ave- 
nues for returning upon the doer. The deed may 
be secret to the gaze of the world, but it sinks deep 
into the mind ; this is altered, and retribution will 
follow. Such a portraiture is worth, to a rational 
being, all the insipid moralizing of ages. 

lago can now be more bold; Othello cannot sas- 
pect him. Hitherto he has directed his hints and 
surmises against Cassio; but now he begins to 
assail Desdemona with the most artful innuendoes. 
She is from Venice, where it is the custom to be 
untrue. She deceived her father; you know she 
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prntended in hie presence to tremble at yoTa looks 
when she loved yon most — a statement which has 
increased force from the parting admonition of 
Brabantio: "Moor, she has deceived her father, 
Mid may thee." As preparatory to the final and 
cnlmiuating charge, lago renews his warning 
against jealousy. But this third point the Moor 
Miticipates, so well prepared has he been, and thus 
shows that it was always in his mind. It is the 
distinction of race. Hardly is it hinted by him, 
when lago catches up the anfinished thought and 
dwells upon it with terrific emphasis. How un- 
natural, horrible, the anion between man and 
woman of different complexion and climel and 
hence how much more ready will she be to break 
it, after becoming disgusted! We see with what 
effect this reproach takes hold of Othello in his 
sacceeding soliloquy. It recalls all the bitterness 
of many years, the taunts of Brabantio, finally the 
collision resting upon this very basis, which colli- 
sion he has just passed through. Desdemona broke 
over all social distinctions of nation and race; here 
is the retribution — jealousy. The greater her sac- 
rifice the more unnatural does it seem, and the 
more suspected she becomes. Moreover, we catch 
a glimpse of that to which this jealousy will lead 
— destruction for himself and for the loved one 
rather than be dishonored in his domestic life. 
l%e passion of jealousy rests upon the monc^amio 
nature of marriage ; when that relation is disturbed, 
jealousy will, and oi^ht to, arise in all its inten- 
sity. Another element is added in the case of 
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Othello, Bpringiag from his military career — 
honor. He cannot endora shame and reproacli — 
he who has never had any taint cast upon his 
. courage or reputation. 

The passion has oyerwhelmed him; he cannot 
do or think of anythingelse;hisoccupationisgone. 
So lago knows; not all the drowsy medicines of the 
world will restore to him peace of mind. lago, 
indeed, has obtained his knowledge from experi- 
ence; in fact, his own present activity has the same 
root. For a moment Othello reacts, suspects, 
notices that no positive proofs have been produced, 
but only surmises. He turns upon lago and grasps 
him by the throat; yet, how can he continue his 
suspicion; how can he blame lago? Did not the 
latter warn him of these very consequences? One 
word from his Ancient, therefore, makes him 
release his hold. Othello must believe that lago 
has been honest with him. Once more lago speaks 
of his jealousy; it is a thought that cuts the Moor 
through and through, whose truth he can not deny. 

Othello will have more direct proofs than 
surmise; lago is ready with them. He then nar- 
rates the dream of Cassio, which Othello, of course, 
has no means of verifying. But the charge is 
direet, plain, and based upon an occorrenca Next 
comes the apparently complete demonstration-- 
the handkerchief. Here is a fact which Othello 
does verify sufficiently to discover that Desdemona 
has not the article sought for in her possession- 
Still, whether Gassio has received it or not he 
oamiot verify as long as they are asunder. Finally, 
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tlie trick Therein Othello overhears the conTersa- 
tion about Bianca, and thinks it is about Desdemona, 
seems to him to be an acknowledgment of guilt 
from the month of Gassio himself. It ought to be 
added that, before thia, lago has made the direct 
charge that Cassio has revealed to him Desdemona's 
infidelity. Othello is so overcome that he fails 
into a swoon, and then afterward, through the 
words of the Lieutenant, he seems to get a com- 
plete confirmation of lago's statement. Othello 
ia now resolved; the awoon indicates the changed 
man ; he has gone through his demonic baptism; 
hia mad suspicion has been wrought up to the 
point where no explanations can mitigate ita fero- 
city. He investigates, but hia reaolution is already 
taken. No declaration of Emilia, whoae character 
he cannot tmat, and no deniala of Deademona, 
who ia the person suspected, can ahake hia belief. 
The passion has taken too deep a hold ; he will not, 
and can not, withdraw himself from its grasp. 
The plan of lago has reached its climax. He began 
with faint surmise, he proceeded to direct asser- 
tions, and lastly he gives what seems to be a 
demonstration to the senses- 
Two persons, Emilia and Cassio, have now 
revealed themaelvea folly, and we are enabled to 
ascertain their function in the play. In regard to 
Emilia, she makes no pretense to virtue aa her 
principle in life; indeed, she quite acknowledges 
her own infidelity. We have already aeen with 
what contempt she was treated by her hosband; in 
her character and declarations is found a complete 
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jnetificatioD of bis aoBpiciou, though she natorally 
denies to him the truth of the charge. Frevionsl; 
she was BubmiBsive, but now she requites his dis- 
respect in full measure; she also intimates that he 
is untrue to the marriage relation. This ill-starred 
couple, therefore, have already passed through the 
experience of Othello and Desdemona, and both 
show that they are well acquainted with all the 
manifestations of jealousy. 

But her most peculiar trait is her insight into 
the whole spiritual net-work of Isgo's plans; she 
thus is an explanation of her husband to a certain 
extent. In the first place, she at once comprehends 
the exact nature of Othello's passion; she declares 
that her inference is from the similar behavior of 
lago. Secondly, she sees that some person has 
excited the Moor's jealousy; it could not have 
arisen of itself in his bosom. Thirdly, she is 
certain that lago is this person, though she doee 
not say so openly, and she gives him several secret 
thrusts. The motives which impelled lago, and 
the grounds upon which he based his success, 
appear to be distinctly apprehended by this 
strange, shrewd woman, whose redeeming traits 
are her devotion to Desdemona, and her courageoas 
defense of innocence, 

Cassio has always fared well, receiving the 
greatest praise from even ministerial critics, not- 
withstanding his scandalous relation to Bianoa- 
It is hard to tell why he has been so landed, unless 
the reason be found in the temperance speech 
which he makes after being cashiered for getting 
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dnmk. Soberness ie apt to bring saoh repentanoe, 
along irith resolatious to reform- He also laments 
the loss of repatation, by whicb be clearly doea 
not mean reputation for morality and decency, but 
the empty bauble of military glory. It istruetbat 
he ia a favorite of the simple-hearted Desdemona, 
but, on accoant of his character, he is employed as 
the instrument of her destruction. 

in. 

The Third Movement of the play, the Betribution 
follows. The tragic preparation of the previous 
portions is carried to the consummation. First, 
Boderigo is led to assail Cassio, but is slain by 
lago. It is bis just desert, for he has ^lled, and 
tried to accomplish both adultery and murder. 
Desdemona is killed by the Moor; jealousy has 
doneita worst— has slain its most beloved object. 
The ground for her fate has been already stated. 
She violated the conditions of the Family in mar- 
rying a husband of a different race. Othello him- 
self feels that she has shocked the strongest 
instincts of nature by her conduct; hence he can 
easily be brought to believe her untma That is, 
jealousy is sure to arise under such circumstances. 
It cannot be her disregard of the parental will 
which brings on her tragic fate. The second and 
subordinate motive of Othello's jealousy, namely, 
his previous incontinence, can, of course, have 
nothing to do with the guilt of Desdemona. That 
has its baleful effect upon his character, as has 
already been shown; it brings upon him a fearful 
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retribution, and determineB the method of lago's 
revenge, mdll, a, man may be fired with jealousy 
and yet may not be ready to destroy its object A 
third element, therefore, is added to Othello's 
character — honor. It is intimately connected with 
his military life. The soldier always prefers death 
to what be deems dishonor; he would rather de- 
stroy the dearest object in existence, and be de- 
stroyed himself, than be stained with disgrace. 
Hence, when Othello is convinced of Desdemoua's 
gailt he must proceed to kill her. 

Desdemona's last word is an nnveracity — who 
wishes to call it the harsher name? Yet it is told 
in love, in deep devotion to her husband, who then 
and there shows the influence of her prevaricationB 
upon himself: "She's like a liar gone to burning 
helL" Such is her reward for her sacrifice of truth 
to affection; her deceptions have undermined her 
husband's faith in her, quite as much as the in- 
sinuations of lago; knowing that she falsifies, he 
cannot believe her when she tells the truth. To 
her love she immolates veracity-tbat is, her hus- 
band's faith in her; one virtue in excess blots out 
the other, as is so often seen in Shakespeare. To 
lago's warp she furnishes the woof; without her 
aid his schemes would be nothing. Desdemona's 
tragic career is made up of three elements; first, 
the conflict with the parental will; second, the 
race-conflict; third, her foible of character, which 
meets these conflicts, not with the firmness of 
truth, but with an amiable yielding to falsehood. 

lago at last is unmasked. The whole breadth of 
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his wicked plan is exposed, mainly by his wife 
Emilia. It has been before noted how completely 
she fathomed the design of her husband; she is, 
indeed, the reflection of his spiritual nature. Now 
she glances through the entire scheme of villainy- 
logo knows her sharp insight; he tries to stop her 
speech, but, when he cannot, stabs her. The truth 
flashes upon the mind of Othello. He is ready to 
practice upon himself that severe justice which 
he imagined that he was employing against others. 
Honor, too, will no longer permit him to live. As 
he once slew a Turk who traduced the State, so 
now he will slay himself who has act-ed so as to 
deserve the same fate- There seems some design 
of the poet in one incident: Othello attempts, but 
is not permitted, to slay lago. The latter has 
really suffered a greater injury from the Moor 
than he has inflicted; he cannot, therefore, receive 
his punishment from the hands of Othello. 

This tragedy deals essentially with one relation 
of the Family — that of husband and wife— though 
the father of Desdemona appears for a short time. 
There are three pairs, whose function is to repre- 
sent in regular gradation negative phases of mar- 
ri^e. First come Othello and Desdemona, a 
unity resting on love and fidelity, but which is, 
nevertheless, contrary to a necessary condition of 
the Family. Hence their tie is disrupted, and 
both perish. The second couple is lago and 
Emilia, who are married, but have no emotional 
basis for their union; both are certainly wanting 
in love, and both are probably wanting in fideli^. 
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They, too, are destroyed. The third pair is Caaeio 
and Biancs, who are unmarried, but still represent 
the purely sensual relation of the sexes in its 
hostility to the poeeible existence of the Family. 
They both are preserved; the poet would seem to 
indicate that they had committed no tragic viola- 
tion of an institution which they had never entered. 
Then there are various cross-relations of these in- 
dividuals, which give other negative phases of 
married life, as that of Othello and Emilia. The 
peculiar attitude of Koderigo towards Desdemona 
must also be classed as one of these manifestations. 
In general, the conjugal bond of the Family has 
here its various collisions portrayed, and this 
drama may, therefore, be named the Tragedy of 
Husband and Wife. 

This play has suffered, perhaps more than any 
other work of Shakespeare, from the amiable senti- 
mentality of expositors who have wrenched and 
tortured it, till they behold in it two angelic 
beings caught unawares and hurled into the in- 
fernal pit by s black demon in human form. But in 
their attempt to save Othello and Desdemona, they 
destroy Shakespeare; they tumble into chaos the 
ethical order of the poet, which is the best part, 
nay, the very soul, of him. Satan is not the ruler 
of this world, nor does Shakespeare picture it thus; 
and, surely, to damn Providence is not the way to 
save man. In this play, too, we are to see the 
moral cosmos, and the xx>et as its stem but loyal 
revealer. 

Moreover we are to let the light from oUier 
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playe shine npon this one, which we shall find to 
be no exception, but in h&rmony with Shake- 
speare's poetic law. He serves ap to man man's 
deed, which ia destiny instinct with freedom uid 
responsibility ; we are to see that such is what he 
does in Othello. We disjoint the entire Hhake- 
spearian edifice, if we make the innocent perish 
simply through their innocence. In the physical 
world accident may destroy from the outside, but 
not in the ethical or providential world, which it 
is the function of tragedy to represent. There the 
action is always retomable, and adjndges the 
penalty. lago is inside Othello as well as outside; 
if he were merely outside, he could do little harm. 
The play shows two Isgos; the one is extAmal, but 
is conspiring with an internal lago in Othello, and 
rouaing in the latter his own jealousy and deviltry. 
The outer demon calls to the inner, and wonderful 
is the response. 

Doubtless the best way of finding oat what the 
poet intended is to compare his sources, when we 
can get at them, with his completed work. Now, 
we know the quarter whence Othello is derived; it 
is taken from an Italian novel by Giraldi Ginthio, 
which was printed in 1565. Whether Shakespeare 
took the story directly from the original, or ob- 
tained it in some other way, cannot at present be 
ascertained; but it is very clear that the play is 
based upon Cinthio's novel. The incidents and 
the order of them are quite the same in both; the 
localities, and the change from Venice to Cyprus 
are the same in both; tiie chief personages and 
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their general relatioua are the same in both. Still 
the poet has made Bome alterations. The novel of 
Ointhio gives to lago and Emilia a child three 
years old, which Shakespeare for the best of 
reasons takes away from that ill-assorted pair. 
Cassio has, apparently, a wife in the novel {donna 
in casa), who is not, and ought not to be, found in 
the play, in consistency with hia function. And 
just here is the source of that desperate line, which 
speaks of Cassio as "a fellow almost damned in a 
fair wife." This slipped into the play just at the 
beginning from the novel, and was not afterwards 
corrected. Possibly Shakespeare at first intended 
to employ Cassio's wife, but dropped her, as lago's 
wife, Emilia, represented sufficiently all that he 
wanted. 

We now begin to catch a glimpse of the poet in 
his study, as lie starts to arrange liis materiaL We 
look further, and &od that he lias kept the inci- 
dents of the novel, but added or changed the 
motives; that he retains the figures in the main, 
bnt deepens them into characters. This is the 
Shakespearian alchemy; the story, the plot, the 
personages are seized from the outside as the poet's 
own by divine right; but behold! that outer world 
of incident is transmuted into the inner world of 
spirit, and the castle of Fate in which man seems to 
be imprisoned by the Gods is shown to be a 
etructare built of his own deed. 

The poet, accordingly, furnishes to the novel 
what we may call motivation, which makes his 
drama. This he must do with intention, as it im- 
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plies a consciooschangiDgoE one thing for another, 
or an addition of something which did not before 
exist. In the novel, for instance, lago is not moved 
by iealonsy of Othello, as he is in the drama, bnt 
by an unlawfnl love for Desdemona, which, when 
unsuccessful, turns to hate. Accordingly, the in. 
itial point of his character is wholly changed, and 
just herein we must mark the distinctive Shake- 
spearian conception which transforms the entire 
treatment of the story. lago's hate in the novel is 
directed against Desdemona, not against Othello 
primarily, as in the drama. The poet himself puts 
this change into the mouth of lago: 

Now I da h>Te het too, 
NotontotabBolntelnrt * * * • 



Here the change from " absolate lust," which is 
the motive of the novel, to jealoney, which is the 
motive of the drama, is indicated. I(^o is really 
the jealons man at the start, who simply trans- 
plants himself into the fertile field of Othello's soul. 
To this primal conception of lago all the charac- 
ters now adjust themselves. Emilia, the wife, is 
changed much from her part in the novel, in which 
she is not suspected by the husband or by the 
reader, and gives no cause for suspicion, through 
conduct or speech, being a fair and honest yonng 
woman, ( bella et konesta giovane, ) and a mother too. 
Othello's jealousy, in the novel, springs up from a 
mere innuendo of lago as in the drama; but the 
suggestion of the guilty deed lying back of the 
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jealouBy and motiving it, belongs to Shakespeare 
alone, who must, therefore, have introduced it with 
design as a motive. Cassio's relation to Bianca, 
once faintly hinted in the novel, is woven into the 
texture of the whole play, and is made one of the 
forces of the dramatic action. With the motive of 
lago in the novel, that of unlawful love for Desde- 
mona, the poet fits up a new but subordinate 
character, Roderigo. Moreover, the conflict of 
Desdemona with her family in the novel is dis- 
posed of in a few sentences, bat the play gives the 
entire First Act to it alone. Here again we may 
note Shakespeare's delight in portraying this col- 
lision between the right of the parent and the 
choice of the daughter. 

If we now weigh what the poet has added to 
the novel, we find that it is not in the line of inci- 
dent — even the affair of the handkerchief is in the 
old story — but in line of motives. These have been 
elaborated in the preceding essay. Not only do we 
find them in the drama, but we find the poet con- 
sciously putting them there from a novel which 
does not contain them; for once we have been able 
to catch Proteus in his transformation- 

In such manner we see the poet transmute a 
slender Italian tale into a colossal image of his 
world-order, and make out of it a book which lasts 
forever- At the same time he has placed into this 
world-order the free-acting, accountable man, and 
has shown him therein as the architect of his own 
destiny. But in the old book of Ginthlo, accident 
roles chiefly, man is unfree and a victim ; the devil 
i'.oogk 
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roDS loose for the purpose of seizing his gniltlesB 
prey. A view of Providence may be found in the 
Italian romancer, but it is a diBsolving view, vanish- 
ing into dark vacui^. Stilt, there are modem eyes 
that Bee in the masterpiece of Shakespeare hardly 
more of the divine order than is to be seen in the 
work of Cinthio; a lapse which seems almost like 
that of original sin. At such a view of the play, it 
is no wonder that a tender-hearted commentator 
should cry out in agony: " I wish this tragedy had 
never been written." 
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This drsma, duriDg the life-time of its author, 
has a very Bhort history. Ttvo Quartos (and pos- 
sibly more) were issued in the year 1608, &om 
which fact we may infer that the play was popular 
with Shakespeare's reading public, already large, 
and evidently keeping pace with his play-going 
public. But it must have been written several 
years before 1608; it, too, had to have, apparently, 
some time for growing into popular favor- It was 
acted in the year 1606, as is inferred from an entry 
in the Stationers' Registers, at which time we must 
consider it to have been in a state of substantial 
completion. Allusions to events of the year 1605 
are supposed to be contained in it, with much 
probability; but, for this reason, its composition 
need not be limited to that year or to any given 
year, or even to a half-dozen years. The subject 
must have been working a long time in the poet's 
mind; he had seen it ou the stage, had read it in 
poem and chronicle. We may be sure that Shake- 
speare's King Lear did not suddenly spring from 
hie brain in perfect shape; he composed it gradu- 
ally from the r;roon-room, with his oye turned 
outwardly upon the public, doubtless, but what h& 
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most important, with his eye turned inwardly 
upon the demands of his theme. Somewhere be- 
tween the yearB 1603-6i in the height of his tragic 
period, it must have attained its present supreme 
form, since, on the whole, it is Shakespeare's most 
perfect, if not his greatest, tragedy. 

The story or mythus he found ready-made, as 
usual ; it had been elaborated by his own people 
and handed down in many popular shapes. The 
chief incidents are given to the poet, who, in this 
case as elsewhere, adds the motives; the fortuitous 
occurrence, in his hands, becomes the human deed, 
and the outer figure of man is filled with the inner 
soul. In the legend, Lear divides the realm among 
his three daughters, but there is no meaning in it 
specially, till Shakespeare shows the inherent char- 
acter of the king who can make such a division. 
This possibly lurks unborn in the legend, too; but 
the poet sees it and brings it to light; then we all 
can behold it 

The impression left upon the mind by this drama 
is that of terrific grandeur. In it is found, probably, 
the strongest language ever written or spoken by 
a human being. Dante has passages of fiery in- 
tensity, ^schyluB has strains of wonderful sub- 
limity, but nothing in either of these poets is equal 
to the awful imprecations of Lear. The grand 
characteristic of the play is strength — Titanic 
strength — which can only be adequately compared 
to the mightiest forces of Nature, There is a 
world-destroying element in it which oppresses 
the individual and makes him feel like fleeing 
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from the crash of the UDiverse. The superhaman 
power, passion, and expression can only be Bymbol- 
ized by the tempest or -volcano; it is, indeed, the 
modem battle of the Giants and the (Jods. Shake- 
speare, like other poets, seeniB to have had his Ti- 
tanic epoch, and his King Lear may well be 
called, in a certain sense, the most colossal speci- 
men of literary Titanism. Not without a touch of 
the deepeBt kinship with Nature is the storm in- 
troduced — the fierce Tiolence and struggle of the 



Yet the tempestuous character of the play is 
but one phase of it; there is also a mildness, sweet- 
ness, gentleness, charity in it, which belongs of 
necessity to the complete theme. A one-sided 
treatment is not the highest; if there is a getting 
into a storm, there is also a getting out of it. From 
the Fourth Act the passionate upheavals begin to 
cease, the work of peace and reconciliation starts, 
there is a gradual calming down of the volcano, the 
style has a softer touch; though there still be war 
and discord, we feel in the very language that they 
are in the process of being overcome. Two styles, 
we might say, are employed in the drama, with the 
subtlest adjustment to the subject-matter. This 
transition in style is doubtless felt by careful read- 
ers; but it must be seen to be in perfect harmony 
with the transition in thought. 

It will be noticed that the action of the play 
lies mainly in the sphere of the Fainily, and por- 
trays one of its essential relations — that of parents 
and children. The contiiGtB arising from this 
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relation involve also brothers and BieterB in strife. 
The domestic side of life is thus torn with fearful 
stru^les, and its quiet affection and repose are 
turned into a display of malignant hate and pas- 
siou. Each element is present There is on the 
one hand the most heroic fidelity, and on the other 
the most wanton infidelity. The parents are both 
faithful and faithlees to their relation; so are the 
children, taken collectively. Such are its contra- 
dictory principles, and hence arises the confiict in 
which the offending individuals perish, since they 
destroy the very condition of their own existence, 
namely, the Family. Gut those who have been 
true to their domestic relations, and have not other- 
wise committed wrong, are preserved. It is essen- 
tially the story of fidelity and infidelity to the 
Family- 
Still we must note that the action has a tend- 
ency to burst the limits of the Family, and to rise 
into more universal relations. A commonwealth is 
also involved, Lear is monarch as well as parent, 
his children, too, are rulers; thns the political ele- 
ment \A whirled into the domestio cataclysm, and 
the wrong of the home becomes the wrong of the 
government The classes of society are also in- 
fected, as we may see in Gloster; indeed, it is not 
too mncb to say that this drama presents a con- 
densed picture out of the World's History; the 
decline and corruption of a State, and its process 
of freeing itself from that corruption, through war 
and tragedy, till final restoration. So the family 
of Lear, in its domestic limits, is made, by the 
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canning of the poet, to cast an image of the Uni- 
Tersal Family. 

The spirit of King Lear belongs emphatically 
to Shakespeare's own time. The play takes ita 
mythical setting from pre-historio Britain, "before 
the building of Eome," says Holinehed, the chron- 
icier, from whom the poet, in part at least, derived 
the story. Bnt the drama, as it now stands, reaches 
to the very heart of the age of the Tndors and 
Stuarts, and reveals to us the disease of absolute 
authority, showing how such an authority wrecks 
society on the one hand, and, on the other, wreoks 
the monarch who exercises it. In this sense the 
present drama is historical, and Shakespeare shows 
himself the poet of the English, and indeed of the 
whole Anglo-Saxon consciousness, whose history is 
largely made up of the attempt to put legal limits 
npon an absolute sovereignty. 

There can be no greater mistake than to explain 
King Lear by referring it to a barbarous period. 
It is Elizabethan, even in its most revolting inci- 
dent, the putting out the eyes of Qloster. Its man- 
ifold ana<^ronisms we never think of, except by an 
efFort of erudition; then the entire play becomes 
one monster of anachronism, which swallows all 
the rest. The poet himself, in a passage suspected 
by some editors, laughs at bis violations of chro- 
nology: " This prophecy Merlin shall make, for I 
live before his time." Still, the setting is mjlihical 
and not historical; the poet takes his mythus from 
a time before history, and pours into it the 
thoughts and feelings of bis own age. 
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Besides drawicg from the story in Holinabed, 
Shakespeare undoubtedly took dramatic materials 
freely from an old play, which also went under the 
name of Lear- This old play is wholly without the 
part of Gloster and his sons, but is confined to the 
story of Lear, which furnishes incident, sugges- 
tion, and skeleton to Shakespeare's work. It has 
a happy end. Lear is restored to his kingdom and 
Cordelia lives; it is, therefore, not a tragedy. 
Shakespeare has changed its very essence; we can 
see that he conBciously made Lear and Cordelia 
tragic, contrary both to the old play and to Holiu- 
shed, his two main sources; and it is curious to 
note, that Tate, in re-modeling Shakespeare's play, 
went back to its primitive form, and saved Lear 
and Cordelia. So we are forced to ask: What 
grounds had Shakespeare for making these two 
characters, especially Cordelia, tragic? 

Such a question, however, must be deferred for 
the present, in order that we may look at the second 
story which the poet has interwoven into his work, 
the story of Gloster. This has also the mythical 
form originally, and is taken from Sir Philip Sid- 
ney's Arcadia, in which is told the tale of the 
Paphlagonian unkind King, who has two sons. Inti- 
mate and illegitimate, faithful and faithless, and 
who treats them and is treated by them in the same 
way that we find in the story of Qloster. More- 
over, Sidney's narrative breathes the very soul of 
compassion, and one thinks, in reading it, that 
Shakespeare may have drawn thence his germinal 
idea of that world of charity which envelopes and 
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suppcffta the tragedy of King Lear with all its 
terrible enfferings- 

Now to bring these two stories together, and to 
knit them into one action and one idea, mauifestiy 
requires a conscious planning on the part of the 
poet Here we can catch a glimpse of him in his 
workshop; at least we see his raw materials and 
then we see his finished product. An outer link 
connects the two stories, the relation of parenta 
and children, but also an inner link connects them 
in a common idea, in a common charity and un- 
charity. These two stones give the plot and under- 
plot, or, as we shall call them, the two threads of 
the play. 

The drama presupposes in these two stories, 
two deeds, done by two men, Gloster and Lear, 
which deeds by time have solidified into character, 
and have been built into the temple of life itself; 
that is, they have hardened into the spirit's boun- 
dary within, and have become the world's environ- 
ment without, for these two human souls. Gloster's 
act of incontinence, at which he once blushed, 
though now he is " brazed to it," has entered not 
only his outward existence, but has wound itself 
into his very soul and transformed that, during a 
score of years and more, till it becomes the source 
of his punishment Lear's arbitrary conduct, con- 
tinned long, till it has ossified into character with 
E^e, has made for him a world in which he has to 
live and take the penalty of his action. Thus man's 
deed is seen to be the architect of the outer edifice 
of life, as well as the moulder of the inner spirit 
Cookie 
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Anthority ie excellent and may bring forth the 
highest offspring of human conduct, but it rune 
alTrays the danger of giving birth to a demon, 
insolence, which has no charity. Lear, the man of 
anthority, has begotten its two sides in his two sets 
of children; he has the good child, yet he is father 
of the demon also, nay, of two demons, who thus 
show him the parent of more evil than good. 
Qloster's act, too, has begotten a demon in a son, 
Edmund, who destroys him, yet inside the family 
it is good and begets another son, Edgar, who 
saves him. Such is Shakespeare's dramatic por- 
traiture of the deed; in its image, cast into a brief 
play, he shows the whole cycle of human action. 

Character, then we behold here in its deepest 
significance, as it stands in relation to the ethical 
institutions of man. An individual flings his deed 
into the roaring stream of Time, he is never the 
same thereafter, that action is transforming him. 
But we must rise to the supreme standpoint of the 
poet; he is not simply depicting single characters, 
he has his last look upon the society, the totality in 
which the individual moves, which we may call a 
world, of which the individuals are but the atoms. 
This world the poet portrays, showing its rise and 
fall, the corruption and the recovery, a grand rev- 
olution in the spirit's solar S3^tem, the process of 
ages compressed into a three hours' spectacle. 
Yes, we must rise to this point of view in order to 
see from the altitude where the poet stands, and 
look with his vision on what he sees. 

Accordingly we shall behold the entire drama 
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separating into two parts or moTements, the first 
o£ which embrBces three Acts and shows the 
breaking up of the Institational World by an inner 
disease, which has been introduced by Lear and 
Gloster. The very persons who have violated in- 
stitutions have obtained control of them and are 
administering them, in order to banish and de- 
stroy those who have Shown most truly the institn- 
tional spirit It is the mighty collapse of eooiety, 
in which the individual and the social order around 
him fall into complete discord. This is the Per- 
verted World, in which the wrong ones have the 
right, and the right ones have the wrong. But 
with the Fourth Act, the return out of disorder 
begins; the shattered Institutional World purifies 
itself in the fire of war; the faithful ones assert 
their right of control, and the faithless ones be- 
come faithless to one another, while their power 
disintegrates of itself. Such is the second Move- 
ment showing the restoration, and the whole 
drama is a grand social cycle, including the essen- 
tial process of history, giving a picture of a world 
destroyed and then restored, the tragedy not 
merely of individuals, but of institutions, yet with 
the recovery of the latter from their malady. 

Such are the two organic Movemeute of the 
play, which, however, pass into each other by the 
finest and most intricate net work, showing a 
double guilt and a doable retribution. The First 
Movement exhibits the complete disintegration of 
the Family, with the first guilt and the first retri- 
bution — the wrong of the parents and its paniah- 
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ment Lear banishes his daughter; his daughters, 
in turn, drive hitn out of doors. QloBt«r expels 
from home and disinherits his true and faithful 
son, in favor of the illegitimate and faithless son, 
and is then himself falsely accused and betrayed 
by the latter. Thus the disruption is complete, — 
the parents expelled, the false triumphant, the faith- 
ful in disguise and banishment Such is the First 
Movement in its domestic phase — the wrong done 
by the parents to their children and its punish- 
ment- The Second Movement will unfold the 
second retribution springing from the second guilt 
— the wrong done by the children to their parents 
and its punishment. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that the deeds of the faithless children, which 
are portrayed in the First Movement of the drama, 
constitute their guilt. On the one hand, they are 
the instruments oE retribution, but, on the other 
hand, their conduct is a violation of ethical prin- 
ciple as deep as that of their parents. They are 
the avengers of guilt, but in this very a<it become 
themselves guilty, and receive punishment The 
general result, therefore, of the Second Movement 
will be the completed retribution. Lear and his 
three guilty daughters — for we have to include 
Cordelia in this category — as well as Qloster and 
his guilt? son, perish. Such is this terrible trage- 
dy of the Family, with its double sweep of guilt 
and penally; but just through this tragedy comes 
the purification as well as the restoration of the 
Listitutional World. 

The Threads of the drama are fundamentally 
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two, which, however, are differently EirraQged in 
the eepar&te Movements. For instance, in the 
First Movement the one Thread is plainly the 
family of Gloster, the other ib the family of Iiear- 
Both rest npon the same ultimate thought; the one 
can behold its features in the other, as it were, in 
amLrFor;the drama gives a double reflection of 
the same content Both fathers canse a dismption 
of their families by their uncharitable passion; 
they drive off the faithful children and cherish the 
faithless ones; they hand over to the latter their 
property and power; upon both falls the penalty. 
There are, however, many differences of character, 
situation and incident between the two Threads; 
at the heart there is unity, on the surface there is 
variety. The one father has only daughters, the 
other has only sons; each represents thus a side of 
the Family. Lear is king, Gloster is subject; both 
taken together show that the conflict is not limited 
to one rank, but pervades the chief classes of 
Bociely. Lear is arbitrary, Gloster is superstitious, 
both are uncbaritabte. It is a curious fact that 
the wife of neither appears; long siuce she dropped 
out of this world of domestic discord, possibly was 
its first victim. 

In the Second Movement which is the way out 
of the conflict, there are still two Threads, but 
they have to be ordered differently. The faithful 
of both families come together, in their banish- 
ment, in order to protect their parents; this is the 
First Thread, which, as we shall see, has two quite 
distinct strands, that of Edgar and that of Cordelia. 
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The Secofld Thread of this Second Movement is 
made up of the f aithlees of both families, who now 
coalesce; they triamph in the battle, in the ex- 
ternal conflict, but there necessarily arises an in- 
ternal conflict, a struggle among themselves; for 
how can the faithless be faithful to one another ? 
The jealousy of the two sisters leads to a conspir- 
acy which ends in their destruction; Edmund, 
faithless to both, falls at last by the hand of his 
brother, whom he has so deeply wronged. 

On these organic lines we are now to study the 
play, and unfold the psychotc^cal changes of 
character, which touch almost every note in the 
gamut of the human soul from sanity to madness. 
Particularly the grand transitions must be noted 
and accounted for, since everything is in process — 
not only the individual, but also the entire group 
and the entire drama; as in life itself, the part 
moves and the totality moves. Development is 
here, organic development; in fact, this play may 
be taken &s the type of the poet's structure of a 
tragedy. If we begin and work out from King 
Lear, we catch more readily than in any other 
way, the archetypal form underlying the rest o£ 
bis tragedies. The division into Threads and 
Movements is more strongly marked and more 
clearly derived from the primal conception, in the 
present work, than in any other drama of Shake- 
speare's. In fact, a statement of its organic parts 
is, of itself, quite sufficient to reveal the indwelling 
thought. The two original stories, of which the 
action is composed, designate the twn Threads 
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with perfect clearness, however mach the varions 
sta*aiidB of these two ThreadB shift about in the 
couTBe of the play. Quite as strongly marked are 
the two Movements — the sweep into and out of the 
storm, physical and also spiritual, wherein, too, 
both Structure and Idea are seen to fuse together 
at last, and become one, as they are, in the final 
synthesis, inseparable. 

But this ultimate view we are hardly yet ready 
for, it must come at the end, not at the beginning. 
We are still in the sphere of analysis, which, as 
just given, is intended as a sort of tabular state- 
ment to guide the reader through the various com- 
plications of the play> If the two distinctions of 
Threads and Movements which have been above 
unfolded are not carefully thought ont, they may 
become a source of confusion, instead of a means 
of comprehension. Let it be borne in mind that 
the Threads divide the drama lengthwise, while 
the Movements as before explained, divide it cross- 
wise. Each Thread in each Movement will be 
elaborated in proper order. But the notion must 
not be entertained that these distinctions are ex- 
ternal and arbitrary; on the contrary, they are 
organic; they reveal the essential members of the 
dramatic Whole, all of which must be finally seen 
springing from the structural though! 

I. 

We shall now follow out the First Movement, 
which is the fuller and longer of the two. It 
snows the process of society toward wrong, pever- 
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Bion and dissolation, symbolized by the tranBition 
into the stonn of the Third Act. The eooial frame- 
work is falling to pieces; a disease, which is bring- 
ing death, has taken lodgment in the body politic 
Now, if we should name the disease, ve would call 
it the want of charity in human character — chanty 
in its universal sense. There is a tendency to sel- 
fishness, and therewith to revenge, which, in the 
ruling class especially, undermines social order; 
no patience, but intense passion, which seethes up 
in volcanic fury at any restraint or limit; we be- 
hold a world in which there is no endurance of 
others' weaknesses or wrongs, at least on the part 
of those in authority. 

Charity is a well-known religious doctrine; it 
inculcates long-suffering, alms-giving, and a hu- 
mane regard for onr fellow-man, chiefly from the 
emotional side of our nature. But now we are to 
extend onr insight into its meaning tilt we see it 
based upon the deepest foundations of reason; 
hnman conduct becomes a contradiction without it; 
nay, man's freedom is impossible, if he have not 
charity. For revenge drives us to act, not through 
ourselves, but tlirongh what somebody else has 
done, which action we are going to requite, ileason, 
turning preacher for the nonce, thus exhort*, out 
of the heart of this play: Do not let others place 
their limits upon you, maintain your freedom. Be 
charitable, and no man by doing wrong or 
being hateful, can make yon do wrong or be hate- 
ful. But if you have the spirit of revenge, or even 
of requital, then yon say: Because he has done 
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that wrong or meanness to me, I shall do it to him, 
I shall pay him hack. Therein, however, you will 
always get the worst; you lose your charity, and 
with it you lose yonr freedom. For you permit 
your deed to be determined by his deed, your con- 
duct is directed by the person whom you despise, 
by the very action you reprobate; and so your 
action stands aa your own everlasting judgment of 
yourself against yourself. For have you not con- 
demned hia deed? And yet you turn around and 
repeat it; you let your enemy rule your life, you 
surrender to him your souL Opposed to requital 
is charity who suffers long, and still more, pre- 
serves to man his freedom — that is, the determina- 
tion of his life from within, and not from without. 
True charity is universal, not destructible by any 
outside power, least of all by its own enemy. 

It is the function of Institutions, especially of 
the State, to bring home to man his guilty deed, 
but it ie not the function of the individual. The 
relation of man to man is that of Charity, Becogni- 
tion. Justice, indeed, the world must have, being 
based apon the return of the deed to the doer; bat 
I am not to bring that return, but the world, 
through organized order, else it is revenge. Every 
man must have his ponishment voiced by the 
Universal in some form, dot by an Individual, 
otherwise it is his own guilty act over again- 
Vengeance is mine, eaith the Lord Ood; surely it 
is not yours. 

But thus it is not asserted that non-resistance is 
always the way to meet conflict The individual 
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has the right of phyBical self-defenae, upon which 
life hangs, but not the right of revenge, which is 
the giving back what you have received, because 
you have received ii To prevent character or life 
from being destroyed, instant resistance may be 
necessary; but to requite personally the wrong 
which another has done, is a different matter- The 
deed accomplished is no longer subject to the 
private tribunal, it is then the world's. 

This idea of charity is the test by which the 
leading characters of the present play are gauged. 
But we are not to infer that the poet is the moral- 
izer as such; he is the artist, and specially the. 
dramatic artist, who holds up before us the human 
deed. Still the test of the deed, whether in life 
or art, is ultimately ethical, ethical in the broadest 
sense, which includes not merely correct moral 
conduct, but the relation of man to the highest in- 
stitutions. 

1. We shall now take up the First Thread, that 
of Gloster, and carry it through the First Move- 
ment of the action. The play opens with the con- 
versation of Qloster concerning his family rela- 
tions. He speaks of his incontinence with light- 
hearted frivolity. The fruit of it is a grown-up 
son, who has come to visit his father after a long 
absence, but must be sent away again. That son 
hears his own shame from the lips of his indiscreet 
parent, and we can well imagine the bitterness in 
his heart, and his resolution to thwart his father's 
purpose. Hero is indicated the crime of Gloster 
and the instrument of his retribution. He has 
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commit<jed the deepest wrong against the Family; 
he has called a social contradictioii into existence, 
which ii; is impoBsible to heal. A son, and not a 
son; a child by nature, yet a child which the 
Family rejects, disowns, banishes, though it is the 
special function of the Family to rear and cherish 
the child. The wrong of Gloster is, therefore, 
double. He has wronged the Family, the condi- 
tions of whose existence he has trampled under 
foot, and, at the same time, made it the instrument 
of the direst injustice against an innocent being. 
But his wrong against his own child is still greater; 
it is a born outcast from the institutions of society. 
If guilt is ever requited at the hands of the injur- 
ed, that father is bound to receive punishment 
from that son. 

But here is the son speaking in his own person; 
let us see how he feels. He invokes Nature against 
the plague of custom, for by Nature he is, in every 
way, as good as his legitimate brother — indeed, he 
is better. Therefore, be will have his rights, par- 
ticularly his share in the paternal estate, even if 
he assail and destroy everything high and holy in 
his attempt. His course and character Me simply 
the logical result of his situation. He must turn 
against all institutions, for they have made him an 
outcast from society and deprived him of his just 
inheritance. Yet it is from no fault of his own 
that he thus finds himself punished for crimes 
which he never committed. That which is called 
morality shuns him, scoffs at him, tramples him 
into the dust. AU the safeguards which have been 
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built np to protect the individaal, as Family, State, 
Law, are turned to bis degradation and deBtruction. 
The illegitimate child, therefore, is the natural vil- 
lain — hostile to the Family, to Society, to Law, to 
Morality; in him institations become contradictory 
to their purpose, and he must bear the sting of 
their wrong. Hence he worships Nature, for there 
alone he is the peer of all. He is thus not without 
adequate motives for his conduct; still, he is a vil- 
lain, for such every man must be called who delib- 
erately and persistently assails the ethical princi- 
ples of the world ; yet, if he follow these principles, 
they crush him. Edmund has taken his choice; he 
prefers honor and distinction through villainy, to 
shame and degradation through virtue. But still, 
the fatal outcome of his career, whatever may have 
been its cause, cannot be averted. 

Edmund, accordingly, begins to work out his 
schemes. He turns against his legitimate brother, 
because the latter is the bearer of all those 
ethical elements which crush him. He turns 
against his father, who was the original author of 
the wrong — the evil consequences of which, how- 
ever, the child must endure. Still, filial affection 
is his duty, under all circumstances; moreover, he 
has been given an education, and is beloved, by his 
father. Here the theme can be seen to be the 
same as that of Lear — filial ingratitude and paren- 
tal wrong. Edmund finds his father just in the 
mood to be successfully deceived, for the latter is 
excited over the occurrences at court, especially 
over the banishment of his friend Kent. It is the 
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season of treachery, Gloster thinks, and the son 
proceeds to inject into his mind the deadly sus- 
picion against the hrother Edgar, and, at the same 
time, artfully conceals his own motiTea Oloster is 
saperstitious fundamentally; he sees in Nature, in 
the eclipses of the sun and moon, the collisions of 
the moral world; he is always ready to assign to 
blind physical causes the obliquities of man's action. 
By thus ignoring human freedom, he would seem 
to try to get rid of his own guilt But Edmund is 
just the opposite in this respect; he does not be- 
lieve in these external influences, but announces, 
in the boldest terms, the self-determination of man. 
He is the conscious villain, and takes upon himself 
the full responsibility of his own act. He quickly 
perceives the weakness of his father, and uses it to 
his own advantage. 

Equally well does he grasp and utilize the weak 
side of his brother Edgar's character, with whom 
he is next brought into contact. At first, however, 
he touches the same chord which lay so deep in the 
paternal nature, namely, superstition. But the 
plan does not work well. Edgar is not super- 
stitioas; bat be is wholly unsuspecting. Accord- 
ingly he does what Edmund urges him to do- 
avoids his father. Both Edgar and Gloster have, 
therefore, credulity, and that, too, credulity of such 
magnitude that it requires some share of credulity 
in ihe reader to follow the poet. But they reach it 
through different channels. The father is super- 
stitiouB — hence credulous; theson is simple-minded 
and nnsophisticated — hence credulous. £iither 
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torm will do for the wily villain. 

Edgar is at first concealed by his brother from 
the vrath of the parent, then is inveigled into mak- 
ing the pretended assault upon the latter, after 
which he betakes himself to flight He most be 
imagined as possessing a primitive innocence 
which knows of no such thing as deception in the 
world. Upon this utter guilelessness Edmund re- 
lies with success. Again the latter touches skill- 
fully the old chord in his father's bosom, which he 
knows will be most effective, namely, superstition: 

Hen BUwd he in the dark, his abecD avoid ODt, 
Mambliug of vicked flharma, coojnriof the morn 

To a(sad aaeploiona mistrwa. — 

Evidently the most startling words in the ear of 
old Gloster. Each is, therefore, wrought upon 
through his peculiar weakness. But we shall here- 
after see that Edgar passes through a course of 
severe instruction, and learns something. From 
his present innocent state of mind he is to come to 
a knowledge of evil, in some of its varied manifes- 
tations. 

The honest and faithful son has now been driven 
from home. The true and ethical relation of the 
Family has been annihilated by the faithless and 
immoral one. But that is not all; Edgar is pur- 
sued as a murderer, is outlawed, and a price is set 
on his head. The institutions of society are in- 
voked to destroy him. Though true to both, yet 
Family and State have turned against him in favor 
of one who is false to both. The ethical order of 
Uie world is reversed, just as was declared by 
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G-loBter himself; and yet he is the author of the 
[absent conditioQ of things. But what is to be- 
come of poor Edgar? Without domestic, or even 
civil protection, he has to flee, and in some way to 
avoid the oppression of society. He can only as- 
sume the meaneBt and most loathsome disguise, 
and wander over the coontry feigning both mad- 
ness and beggary. For are not the institutions of 
man, through which alone personal security is pos- 
sible, directed against him, and must he Dot get 
out of their reach? Still, he will remain faithful 
to his parent in spite of his wrongs, for fidelity is 
ever faithful. Nor will he go mad, like Lear, from 
his fall, though he descends from being a noble- 
man's son to the lowest depth of humiliation. In- 
nocence, therefore, dares not show its face in this 
perverted world, but has to hide itself imder the 
garb of insanity. Fidelity, too, must disguise it- 
self from the clutches of the faithless. 

The disruption of Qloster's family is now com- 
pleta That which the eclipses foreshadowed to 
him has come to pass — father against child, child 
against father; yet it was the consequence o^ his 
own innate disposition which was thus predicted, 
the presentiment of his own character. He had 
within himself the possibility of these events — that 
is what he saw in the stars. The signs of nature 
were to him an imavoidable fate, because they were 
simply the image of his deepest self. The bad son 
is infinitely the intellectual superior of his father, 
for he believes in mind and relies upon thought. 
He knows that the individual is determined through 
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bimeeU. Hence comes his gaocess; he -works 
tbroagh intelligence. But he, too, makes a mis- - 
take; he imagines his stand-point to be absolute, 
whereas it also is limited. He thinks that the 
world is moved solely through that form of intel- 
ligence called cunning; he, therefore, ignores the 
eternal ethical laws of the universe. To employ 
the technical language of philosophy, his faith is in 
his subjective intelligence alone, but the objective 
world of spirit he neither believes in nor cares for; 
he, accordingly, collides with it, and perishes. 

But the deepest stroke of villainous cunning is 
still to come. Edmund has succeeded in getting 
rid of the presence of his brother; now he must 
have the property of the family. His next scheme 
is to work subtly upon his father to this end. Bnt 
here arises a great difficulty, which the intellectual 
rogue perfectly comprehends, and carefully pre- 
pares for. While he is instilling suspicion, how is 
he to avoid suspicion against himself? He is seek- 
ing his brother's patrimony by exciting mistrust; 
will he not be himself mistmsted of doing that 
very thing? This ie the logical consequence of 
such conduct; s man who tries to arouse suspicion 
will be apt to be suspected; it is his own action re- 
turning upon him, for his principle is suspicion. 
Only the most adroit villain can make the synthesis 
of these two contradictory sides. Perhaps Gloster 
is not hard to deceive ; at any rate, Edmund succeeds 
admirably. His method is to declare openly the 
suspicion to which he is liable, and which is really 
tme of him. Here is his language to his father: 
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" I threatened to dlworer him, be teplied— 
' Thon DnpoHeains bastud! doat Cboa tfatnk 
If I would Btam] a^omat tbee, would the repofial 
Of any tmat, virtae, or worth in thee 
Hake th; words f^thed? . , . 
And thoa mnst makes dDllsrd of the world. 
If thej not thooght the profile of my death 
uid potential epure 



"Edgar said that I would be suspected of plot- 
ting for his inheritance, and, therefore, nobody 
would believe me-" All suspicion is thus antici- 
pated and destroyed in the mind of the father. 
Sdmund appears to be the faithful son without 
property, and Edgar the faithless son with proper- 
ty. Gloster at once makes an adjustment; he says 
to Edmund — you shall have my estate. Edgar's 
offense is made to spring from his being heir; of 
the heirship he is deprived. 

The reader will notice that the crafty rogne 
announces here the very thing of which he is 
guilty; he ts seeking the patrimony of his brother. 
Hypocrisy and falsehood are now carried to their 
climax; hypocrisy hypocritically condemns its own 
plan; falsehood falsely laments falsehood, and just 
therein is the more false. Edmund declares his 
own nefarious scheme as something of which he 
might be suspected. Thus, however, he destroys 
suspicion. A careful concealment would be certain 
to arouse it; but, when a person finds his most 
secret misgivings openly announced by the one 
who is suspected, suspicion is apt to take its flight 
Qloster might suspect that Edmund was deceiving 
him and trying to be his heir, but the latter puts 
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this Tety anspicion into the month of Edgar as the 
groand of mistmst against himself. Thus its 
foundation is brushed away, for it is the nature of 
suspicion to rest npon its own secreBy; let the 
villain destroy this secresy, and he is generally 
successful. Suspicion eeems to take for granted 
that the motives of a scamp must always be hidden. 
To avoid suspicion means, usually, to be open, 
without concealment- The above mentioned trait 
of Edmund, Shakespeare has given to other villains, 
notably to lago. Villainy is full of the reproof of 
villainy, and thus seems honesty, which is just that 
which it is not, but it is a still deeper villainy. 

Edmund is, however, not satisfied; he is not 
willing to quietly wait for the succession, but his 
father must be got rid of too. Gloster sympathiz- 
ed deeply with Lear, and, therefore, incurred the 
enmity of the ruling powers. He has received by 
letter information of the invasion of Cordelia; his 
leaning is decidedly toward her party. He ex- 
presses this inclination, and also imparts the news 
which he has received to the son whom he sup- 
poses to be faithful. The son at once betrays his 
father, and is made Earl of Gloster. Edmund, who 
had previously been taken into the service of the 
faithless daughters of Lear, has now obtained all 
that his family possessed, along with the ancestral 
titles, and has reached the goal of his first ambi- 
tion. But a new and higher sphere has been 
opened to him, namely, the possession of the 
State. 

The fearful retribution of Gloster speedily fol- 
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lows. He has not Been that he haB been doing to Mb 
own child what Goneril and Began were doing to 
their father. The old man is seized, hie eyes are 
plucked out, and be is thrust forth to grope hig 
way in the world. Like ancient (EdipuB, he did 
not see when he had eyes — the result is, he loses 
them. He learns, however, tlmt Edmund is the 
informer who has brought upon him the present 
calamity, and at once the whole truth flashes upon 
his mind. He has pursued an innocent son with 
murderous wrath and outlawry; he is himself now 
driven forth houseless and homeless, and he, too, 
has a price set upon his head. Another son he 
has brought into the world of institutions, under 
circnmstances which produce nothing but wrong 
and degradation; that son is the necessary in- 
stmmeht of his punishment. He has destroyed 
the rational principle of the Family by his act; his 
own family is disrupted and turned against him. 
The consequences of his deed are upon him. 

In looking through the career of Gloster we 
ask, naturally, what is the origin of his habit of 
holding the planets responsible for man's de- 
linquencies? We see that this habit has grown 
into the very fibre of his character, and is that 
through which he is moved. That little talk of his at 
the beginning of the play, gives the germ: he has 
been guilty of a wrong, and has tried to shuffle off 
the responsibility for his act from himself by 
" making guilty the sun, the moon, and the stars." 
The result is, he becomes superstitious, a believer 
in the doctrine that man is governed by external 
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agencies, is not a free being, and hence not account- 
able. It is the attempt to Bmother conscience by 
BeLf-excnse, till he succeeds; it is the lie which he 
tells to his own soul so often and so long, that at 
last he comes to believe it — the source of all his 
calamities. He does not manfully take hie wrong- 
ful deed upon himself, and purge himself of it by 
repentance and a clear life thereafter,' but he 
ascribes it to something over which he has no con- 
trol Nature did it, not I; do not blame me. In 
this way he has prepared himself for deception 
first, then for punishment; it is the channel in 
which Edmund works with such terrible effect. 
Many years have passed over Gloster with this 
falsehood rooted in his soul, as is shown in the 
grown-up son. As Lear ie hardened in arbitrary 
authority, so Gloster is hardened in the habit of 
self-excuse; Edmund sees the case and states it to 
be " the surfeit of our own behavior, as if we were 
villains on necessity, fools by heavenly compulsion, 
— and all that we are evil in, by a divine trusting 
on." 

Another result we must notice: Gloster, in re- 
leasing himself from moral responsibility, releases 
himself from inner control, and gives himself over 
to passion, as he gave himself over to the external 
powers of the planets. Thus he shows no patience, 
no charity, and herein he is again like Lear. He 
boils over at a mere word of suspicion against his 
absent son Edgar- Yet if Edgar were guilty of all 
the offences falsely laid upon him, the father's con- 
duct is, nothwithstanding, wholly wrong. He 
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lacks love, he should never treat even a wicked sob 
in saob a way; he lacks charity, he should never 
treat s human being in such a way. To self- 
defence, if attacked on the spot, he has s right; bat 
not to revenge, least of all against his own son. 
His spirit is that of requital, like for like; he is 
deceived, it is true, though his deception comes 
through his own deed; still, if what he believed 
were true, he would be in the wrong. Then think! 
if he coold only be charitable and not vengeful, 
he would not be deceived; or if deceived, the de- 
ception would be of no effect. Edmund's plans 
rest upon the fact that his father is first super- 
stitious, then vengeful. An outer Fate, that of "the 
sun, moon, and stars," as well as an inner Fate, 
that of passion and caprice, are holding Qloster 
in their double chain. 

It will now be seen that the characters of both 
Gloster and Lear reach down to one point: both 
are uncharitable, in the large sense. Both bring 
abont so much evil in Family and 8tate by a want 
of that quality, which endures, forgives, assumes 
the limits of others. They pursue with revenge 
their own children, they have no true love which 
dissolves all short-comings, antagonisms, misunder- 
standings, and restores the harmonies of existence. 
Both are at the head of institutions; these they 
will pervert and turn into instruments of caprice 
and passion, and thus lead the way to the grand 
perversion of the whole Institutional World. Both, 
too, have begotten their like, they have children 
who will act in the spirit of the parents toward the 
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parents, and who will bring home to them this 
lack of charity. 

2. It is DOW time to go back to the beginning 
and trace the Second Thread of this First Move- 
ment, namely, the family of Lear, to a similar die- 
rnption. The general offense of both Gloster and 
Lear is the same— violation of the right of the 
Family. Their fconduct is fundamentally the same; 
they trust their faithless, and banish their faithful 
children. But the origin and special form of their 
offenses are very different. The play presupposes 
in Gloster the act of incontinence; in Lear, the ty- 
rannical disposition which overbears and destroys 
all individual right- With this latter character we 
are now prepared to begin. 

The central figure of the Second Thread — in 
fact, of the whole play, is the King. The three 
essential circumstances pertaining to him are his 
time of life, hia long rule, and his absolute power. 
They make him a tyrant, but a tyrant of a peculiar 
kind. He is introduced to us with a character long 
since formed, and now hardened and stiffened with 
age. He has been, and is still, the absolute mon- 
arch whose mandates are not to be questioned. 
This unlimited authority has fed his temper till it 
is wholly unyielding and wholly uncontrollable. 
Any restraint put upon his caprice causes bira to 
boil over with the most intense passion; irascibil- 
ity has, therefore, become one of his most marked 
characteristics. The course of the drama will ex- 
hibit the various limitations placed upon him, one 
after another, and increasing in severity, till the 
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absolute monaroh, who preBcribed to all his people 
their boauds, becomes the outcast — the most lim- 
ited of mortals. Old age, long role, and unooD- 
trolled power combined can alone produce euoh a 
man. 

Now thie King, whose character springs from, 
etnd rests upon anlimited authority, is ready to 
surrender his sway — that is, surrender the very 
ground of his existence. Tired of the cares of 
goremment, yet not weary of its pomp and out- 
ward show, he proposes to resign the reality of 
power and yet retain its appearance — to play the 
king and yet be freed from the troubles of king- 
ship. He will thus reduce himself to a mere sem- 
blanca His desire is to seem to poesess authority, 
while, in truth, he wipes out its last vestige- 8ach 
is the contradiction which he deems possible to be 
realized. The logical result is manifest; the shadow 
must prove itself to be shadow, and not substance; 
the show of authority must go where authority 
actually resides. 

This will be a leading phase of the progress of 
Lear in the Second Thread before us. He will pass 
from semblance to nothingness; there is no help 
for him, since he is fighting for a shadow, and has 
thrown away that which might assist him, if any- 
thing could, namely, authority. Every remnant of 
power will be stripped from him; the ensigns of 
royalty will also be taken away; he will descend 
from the palace to the hovel, from the crowned 
king to the unclothed animal of the forest In gen- 
era], from the absolute monarch he will become 
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the most limited individiial-^a transition which is 
wholly inTolved in hie chooeing the shadow for the 
enbatance of authority. 

How has it come to pass that Lear has reached 
such a condition, taking substance for shadow, and 
shadow for substance? It is the disease of author- 
ity; he has used arbitrary power till his indiridn- 
ality is inflated to the size of the universe; he re- 
gards himself as greater than institntions. The 
State and I are one— fe/a/, c'est mot, a modem 
monarch once said. The grand development of the 
State in history has been, mainly, to separate the 
personal element from the institutional, to place 
the will of the monarch under law. But Lear has 
confounded the two elements: his personal whim 
he oannot distinguish from the highest law of the 
world. His momentary crotchet or passion he 
utters as the voice of the nation. Truly, he has 
taken the shadow for the substance of authority. 

Here we may see the ground of his resignation 
of power. This individnal, namely, himself, he 
deems just as valid, just as mighty, without the in- 
stitution as with it; his authority, he imagines, 
comes not from the State, but from his personality. 
Hence he flings the State lightly away, thinking it 
to be nothing for him. Lear's act shows absolute 
pride, it declares that his Ego, of itself, unfilled 
with the institutional world, is still sovereign. His 
unlimited rule has thus led him to despise the 
very institution which is its source. But the play 
will reduce the mere individual, though he may 
have been monarch, to the lowest terms with an 
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appalling rapidity. 

Forthermore, absolute power will recognize no 
limits to itself tlirongb others; it will endure no re- 
straint, no advice. " He liath ever but slenderly 
known himself," said one who had felt his author- 
ity. He will overbear every individuality that 
meets his own in any shape; his Ego is absolute 
against every other Ego- He will endure no love 
except that which is servile; he will banish and 
curse his own children, if they set up a limit 
against him ; lie will have no charity which regards 
tbe other as itself. Thus he nullifies both the in- 
dividual and tbe institution in his all-destroying 
pride. 

We have to think that, in this frightful picture, 
the poet has shown the disease of absolute author- 
ity, and has held the mirror up to his own time. 
Both the monarchs, ^Elizabeth and James, cher- 
ished notions of arbitrary power; but the English 
people were determined upon limiting the royal 
prerogative- The conflict was opening, to break 
out into civil war less than a generation after the 
death of the poet; to a degree he is the prophet of 
his people, he shows them the effects of unlimited 
rule both upon the monarch and upon the State. 
We do not think that the poet was conscious of any 
soch intention ; but he wrote outof his heart, which 
was the heart of the hearts of the English people; 
he could not help telling what they felt and fore- 
telling what they were to do. 

Lear's temper, therefore, has been fed by abso- 
lute authority till he has come to consider himself 
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all and institntioriB nothing' Now he is to find out 
what institutions are for the individual, even for so 
great an individual as the King. Take them outof 
man, and he is an animal; so Lear descendB to an 
irrational naked denizen of the forest. He mil pass 
from sanity to madneBs, which transition is in- 
volved in that first deed of his. Domination, unop- 
posed and uncontrolled, is the basis upon which 
the spiritual nature of Lear reposes; destroy the 
basis and one prop of his mind is gone. He is too 
old and too stiff to adjust himself at once to suoh 
a sadden and overwhelming change in his outward 
circomstances. He is also the creature of external 
fonn,his thoughts rest upon them; when they are 
gone, he has begun to lose the content of hiB ex- 
istence. Tet we must not consider Lear insane at 
the start; an act of folly does not constitute a case 
of insanity, else the world were one great mad- 
house. 

Along with this transition from sanity to mad- 
ness, there will be going on a volcanic straggle 
within, between Passion which boils up in red-hot 
fury against all limits, and Patience which tries to 
endure them, to restain the rising wrath and tumult 
of the soul. Still further, Lear will seek to control 
not merely feeling, but action; he will curb Bevenge 
and try to turn to Charity. With limit after limit 
put upon him, he will learn forbearance; he will 
make the acquaintaince of Charity whom he has 
never known before. He will have daughters who 
will treat him uncharitably, just as he has treated 
men, not taking into account their short-oom- 
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ings, but reqnitiQg them. Now he is the snfferer, 
and he comes to know Charity by the want of it 
toward himself, though " more sinned against than 
Binning." Yet the other tendency will be present 
in terrific energy; he will burst out into tempests 
of Revenge, will curse and rave ; between the two 
extremes his spirit wilt sway so fiercely as to 
shatter him physically and mentally. The way of 
Charity leads him to sanity ; the way of Revenge 
leads him to madness. So he careens from one 
side to the other with tears, convulsions, fierce 
vengeance and gentle forbearance, and the outcome 
is insanity. 

We may notice, too, how arbitrary power has 
affected Lear's emotional nature. He, though ab- 
solute in authority, is still the most needy of human 
beings; he feels the necessity of love. But love is 
an equalizer, demanding that every external dis- 
■ tinction vanish before its right. The higher the 
ruler places himself over love, the more he needs 
it, but the more uncertain he is whether he has it 
or not. Fear, self-interest, etiquette may make a 
bhow of affection to the monarch. Lear is the 
tyrant in his love, he will compel it, hence it be- 
comes largely an outward appearance. Lear's 
love is not sacrifice, but demands sacrifice, to feed 
his monstrous individuality. In love he gave away 
all his power, yet did not, but expected to keep it 
still. There is the same contradiction in his love 
that we see in his surrender of power; he deems him- 
self greater than love, as he deems himself greater 
than authority, yet both are what he most ueedB. 
D,ii,.i„Goo^lc 
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Soch ie, in general, the character of Lear- Let 
tis now condder its effects upon those around him 
— apon his family and court What will be the 
results of long years of arbitrary rule? Two 
classes must arise — on the one hand, the hypocrit- 
ical and faithless; on the other, the rigidly true 
and faithful. The former class is composed of the 
sycophants of power who administer to the caprices 
of rulers — who flatter and fawn in success, but are 
ready to desert, and even to strike, in misfortune. 
They are the product of a forced external conform- 
ity, full of intrigue and treachery, Lear's court is 
mainly composed of such characters, at the head 
of whom stand Goneril and Began; yet even his 
own chosen companions — his knights — seem no 
exception. But the second class will also be there, 
made up of the Tirtnous few, who, by a kind of re- 
action will be the very opposite of what they 
see around themselves. They must possess strong, 
even stoical natures to resist the current. Instead 
of the glib and guileful phrases of the courtier, 
they will be blunt and direct in speech. The pre- 
vailing corruption will only increase the stem code 
of their morality ; but, chiefly the utter faithless- 
ness of the time will engender in them the most 
heroic fidelity- In Lear's own family this class is 
represented by Cordelia; in the court by Kent, in 
a still different relation, more fully to be explained 
hereafter, by the Pool. These two classes, there- 
fore, spring directly from the character and situa- 
tion of Lear. Moreover, since he has chosen the 
semblance, and rejected the reality, his coarse 
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must be to retain the false flatterer and drive off 
the true friend- Hence the second class will soon 
be compelled to fly from his presence. 

The tyrannical nature of lisar, therefore, seeks 
to reduce everybody to an apparent submission 
and outward conformity. His first collision is 
with the true and honest people of his court, whom 
lie banishes. Having thereby made the world 
around him a semblance, he concludes to become 
semblance himself. Lear is about to manifest in 
his action various phases of one grand transition, 
all of which are the direct consequences of his 
character and situation, he will pass from wrong 
against his daughter to wrong from his daughters; 
from unlimited power to the most limited existence ; 
from sanity to madness — in general, from appear- 
ance to nothingness. That is, the negative sweep 
of his deed involves in one common destruction 
the inner and outer rational existence of man. 

We shall now take up the incidents of this 
Second Thread, and follow them to the end of the 
First Movement. They are a series of Oceanic 
fluctuationB in the soul of Lear, which toss that 
little ship of his body, up and down, till he is 
wrecked in the tempest 

(1.) First comes the division of the realm, to- 
gether with the test of his three daughters' love, 
wherein we behold him in his two relations — as mon- 
arch and father. This scene has been often cen- 
sured, and sometimes defended, upon a misconcep- 
tion of its meaning. We are to see in this primal 
act of Lear the germinal point of his character; he 
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gives avay the State, yet thinks that he has it 
still, he ileems himself all-sufficient without the 
institution. It is the disease of authority, "the 
imperfection of long-ingratted condition," the pride 
of indiTidnality in its absolute exprssBion, 

From the same source flows Lear's next action: 
"■ Tel] me, my daughters, which of you doth lore 
me most?" Absolutism has most need of love, be- 
cause placed apparently so far above it; Lear must 
have at least the external manifestation of it around 
him. Moreover, we have seen that the life of Lear 
has come to rest more in the outward form of 
things, than in their inward essence; already he 
has chosen the semblance of power for its reality- 
It is in perfect keeping with his situation, and 
strongly indicative of his character, that he lays 
more stress upon noisy and exaggerated expres- 
sions of love than upon genuine, bat quiet affec- 
tion. Goneril and Began both declare, in formal 
phrase, their unfathomable, unspeakable devotion, 
and receive their share of the kingdom. Their ex- 
travagant speech echoes the hollowness of their 
hearts; one feels, in the stilled words, their insin- 
cerity. 

(2.) Now Lear is to have the first limit placed 
upon him, it comes from the third daughter, CTor- 
delia. She belongs to the strict and faithful set at 
court; she will be the opposite of her sisters, who 
have falsely flattered the old man; she will also be 
direct in speech. " I love your majesty according 
to my bond, no more, no less." Duty with her is 
higher than love : " You have begot me, bred me, 
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loved me? I retorn those duties back." She will 
requite duty. Still moie Btrongly does she draw 
Uie limit: 

Why have my siBten biubande, if (he; 8sy 

The; love ;on all ? Haply, when I ahall wed 

That Lord whose baud aball take my pligfat ihall aaxrj 

Hair my love with him. bait my oareaDddaty. 

Suifl I shall never many like my aiaters 

To love my talher all. 

This is, of coarse, sophistical; she can love both 
fatiier and hasbacd all, their loves have no such 
mataal exclusion as she implies. Then Cordelia 
is a little proud of her virtue here, a little self- 
righteous, in pluming herself upon her superiority 
over her sisters. We begin to see that she is also 
a true daughter of old Lear, even in her excellence. 
But the father boils over with anger at the limit; 
he curses and banishes his daughter; in a terrific 
imprecation he renounces fatherhood; he, too, has 
no true love, he commits the crime against his own 
family, and his curse will be literally fulfilled 
upon himself through his other daughters. 

Here we shall have to take a glance at the 
character of Cordelia, which has received such 
universal commendation. It is not well to pick 
flaws, but we mast see what the poet has done. He 
has portrayed her devotioii to duty; also she is a 
worshipper of truth. 



Her truth, not her tenderness, is her pride. 
Kov duty and truth are excellent; but Cordelia, 
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reetiiig apon them, Iobbb the Instre of love, Bhe be- 
comes uncharitable. She disregards the age, veak- 
oesa and temper of her father, and hands him over 
wholly to the two sisters, whose characters she 
vreAl onderetands: "I know you what yoii are." 
She seems ready to eacriflce her share of the king- 
dom, which might be the protection of her parent in 
the future, to what she deems truth aud duty. So, 
often the obstinate adherence to a moral punctilio 
jeopardizes the greatest interests, even institutions. 
Ab her conduct is undaughterly, so it is unsisterly, 
when she Barcastically bids farewell to her sisters: 
"Te jewels of our father — with washed eyes Cor- 
delia leaves you." Cordelia's act is thus the soarce 
of the terrible calamities which befall Lear and 
tiie State; with all her virtues she has not yet 
reached the highest, which is charity. 

But she will reach it, and this is the interest 
uid beauty of her character; she develops, she has 
aa indestructible element of goodness in her nature. 
Truth is not love, but leads to love. When we 
meet her again in the Fourth Act, we shall find the 
diEmge complete; she returns to her country, full 
of contrition and pity, and tries to undo the evil 
consequence of her deed, by restoring to her father 
a daughter's love. What is the ground of this 
change? The poet has indicated it in the wooing 
scene between France and Burgundy; the latter ia 
the false suitor who seeks a bride for her dower, 
not for love, and so is rejected. But France is the 
true suitor and true man, he takea the dowerleee 
daughter. 
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Faireat CordeliB, that ait most lioh being poor, 
Hoat ohoi« fonaken, and most loved dtwpind. 
Thee and thf lirtne* here I seize apOD; 
Ba It lawful, I take Dp vhat'a oaet awa;. 

Bach is the hasband with Trhom Cordelia is to 
live henceforth, and to experience love; the atmos- 
phere of his court Till be far different from that of 
Lear's court; she enters upon a new life, in which 
a brighter jewel ia added to the crown of her vir- 
tuee. This wooing episode thus weaves itself into 
the heart of the action, and does not remain an ex- 
ternal appendage. 

(3-) The next limit is that which Kent under- 
takes to place upon the old King. It is merely a. 
strong piece of advice against the present course 
of I;ear; the result is just what might be expected 
from the aged and absolute ruler — his rage swells at 
the audacity, and Kent is banished. Kent goes off 
with apparent indifference, saying: "Freedom 
lives hence and banishment is here; " in him hon- 
est counsel and courageous utterance take their de> 
partnre from court- Kent praises Cordelia as one 
"who thinks most justly, and has most rightly 
said;" yet he will return at once and surpass her. 

Fidelityis ever faithful; that of Kent is stoical, 
the deepest principle of his nature. Whatever be 
the wrongs which he may suffer as an individual, 
he will remain true to his allegiance. His loyalty 
is not determined by the treatment he receives; it 
ia self-centered, loyal under alt circumstances. He 
irill come back and serve his King in disguise, 
when he cannot do it openly; such is the last ne- 
y o£ his nature, though he be a little rough 
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in manner and bltmt In Bpeech- He has reached 
charity in those deep>toned lines: 

Nov, boDMied Kent, 
It thon oanet Berre, where thon doM Maud coDdemiied, 
So mar ic ootne, thy maater, whom thon loT«t, 
Shall Bud Uiee tnll of labors. 

This ie the highest stand-point of the poem. It 
shows the man charitable, £ree; the man who is 
ruled by the good, not by some wrong action of 
another man towards himself. Kent has no re- 
venge for what he has saffered from the Sing, has 
■ot eren indifference after such treatment. Injus- 
tice drives him not to requital, but to the more ac- 
tive charity; here he over-tops Cordelia, and places 
himself upon the summit <^ human conduct. From 
this altitude we can look down upon all the other 
characters of the drama, and behold them at vari- 
ous stages of the ascent. Such is, clearly, the 
standard of the poet, which we, too, most have in 
mind for measuring his work. 

Lear has now succeeded in getting rid of every 
species of fidelity — fidelity to parent in Cordelia, 
and fidelity to King in Kent— fidelity to Family 
and to State. The world of appearance is every- 
where triomphant. He has completely realized 
his principle; he is himself a shadow; all are 
shadows around him ; they seem what they are not 
Even fidelity must conceal itself; it dares not ap- 
pear in its real form, hence Kent has to put on a 
deceptive guise in order to be faithful. Wisdom 
also can show her face only in the garb of folly; 
the sageet counselor of the King is his FooL The 
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Bame resalt was obeerred in the preceding thread 
coucerning the family of Gioster. Edgar, the in- 
nocent and trne son is compelled to flee and aB- 
sume the guise of a madman, while the false, base- 
born son, is triumphant in Ms -nildest schemes. 
Society is a grand masquerade, where each person 
seems to be what he is not; the world has become 
one immense deception. 

When such a state of things become universalt 
the logical result b^ins to make itself manifest; 
falsehood must be false to itself, and will turn up- 
on and destroy itself. The sham-king Lear must 
have his semblance stripped away, and be reduced 
to what he really is, though this be done by his 
false daughters. The world of monsters is always 
self-deYonring, and the process now opens. Hith- 
erto, Lear could bear down every person with his 
absolute power, as we have just seen in the ease of 
Cordelia and Kent, but now there is to be put upon 
him the limit which he cannot brush away, but to 
which he, apparently for the first time in many 
years, has to yield. 

(4-) This is the work of Goneril, his eldest 
daughter, who now has authority. She bowed to it 
while she was a shadow; yet she has been trained 
by her father's example to arbitrary use of power 
without charity. Lear's turn has come, he must 
follow the logic of the situation. Moreover he has 
banished his faithful daughter, why should his 
daughters be faithful to him? We are to see that 
it is his own deed returning to him through his 
family; he has prepared the very instrument of his 
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own pimishment, he has made tJie hell in vMcb 
he is scorched. Neverthelesa, the devil who tor- 
turee him is not to be excused ; Goneril's wicked- 
ness remains the same, she is false to her agree- 
ment and undutifnl to parent 

Bat Lear will not receive any limitatioQ without 
the most terrific convnlsioo. His whole nature, 
physical and mental, will rise up in a gigantic re- 
bellion against the barrier. When Goneril com- 
plains of the license of his retinae and threatens to 
take redress into her own hands, Lear is beside 
himself with wrath, and thinks, " This is no Lear," 
and asks: " Who is it that can tell me who I am?" 
But Qoneril persists, she asserts her power; 

Bb than desired 
Byber tbueln will lake the thing she begs, 
& little to dlBqn&ntitjF your ttaiu— 

Whereat Lear orders his horses for departure, but 
before he leaves he launches another and deeper 
curse against a daughter. He prays that she may 
never have offspring; or, if she have, that it may be 
a monster. Therein he curses his own generation; 
his imprecation is that his own tribe may perish. 
It will be fulfilled to the letter. Theoorae invokes 
the governing principle of the world to requite on 
individual grounds some personal afi&ont; such a 
corse comes home to the curser and the cursed. 

Thus Lear has had the first limit placed upon 
himself which he cannot sweep away. He is now 
in the full process of his deed; he surrendered his 
power, yet retained it in his pride — the primal 
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foot of his character stated in those sharp liuea: 

IdlBDldmsD 
That still would manase those aatbmitie* 
That he hath girea awsj. 

Bnt with this limit is the beginning of an inner 
change, of a spiritual transformation. He now re- 
verts to his conduct to Cordelia, and can say for 
the first time: "I did her wrong." That is the lit- 
tle ray of purification which beams out of his ter- 
rible discipline. The haughty individuality which 
held itself All and the State nothing, has taken a 
lesson. But the shock, both physical and men- 
tal, is that of the earthquake; wiU he endure? 
Look at his body; it, too, seems an absolute tyrant, 
shakes and swells at the limit put upon authority, 
sympathizes most deeply with its royal occupant: 
" I am ashamed that thou hast power to shake my 
manhood thus;" bnt he can no more control his 
body than his mind. Hot tears break out of old 
fond eyes, which he threatens to pluck out, " aud 
cast you with the water that you lose to temper 
clay." He tries to suppress his physical agitation, 
but cannot; nor can he endure mentally, but files 
off to the thought of revenge: "I have another 
daughter, with her uails she will fiay thy wolfish 
visage." The mental break, too, he begins to fear: 



Yes, unless he can restrain his temper, his passion, 
his revenge, he will go mad, and he knows it. Bnt 
if he can draw from his discipline the healing 
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thought, and continne to say: "I did wrong,'' then 
he will become eaner than ever in his life before. 

Bat this world of disguise is not one of utter 
falsehood and wickedness, for fidelity is also here 
in disguise. We have already mentioned Kent, 
who takes service as a menial; sincerity itself most 
be insincere; truth has to assume the form o£ de- 
ception. To this pass has Lear reduced his whole 
court. If the honest man must become dishonest 
in order to be true to his nature, what of the 
naturally dishonest? Kent acta as servant to his 
master; his duties are of the lower kind; he cannot 
appear as the adviser of the King, since the latter 
will suffer no advice. He is messenger, and zeal- 
ously defends the royal honor against the malign 
attacks of Oswald, the unprincipled and ready tool 
of the wicked daughter, Goneril. 

But the complete and conscious reflection of 
this world is in the Fool. He, too, is in disguise — 
seems to be what he is not, and thus is a true re- 
presentative of his time. But his peculiarity is 
that he sees beneath the masks of all around him, 
and knows their acts and purposes. He is the in- 
tellectual man, yet his intelligence must also be 
disguised; wisdom casts an inverted image in the 
waters of untruth. The contradiction is that the 
wise man of the company is the Fool. His theme is 
the folly of Lear's conduct; be offers the latter a 
coxcomb — thesymbol of his own profession. Know- 
ing the character of the two daughters, he sees the 
situation and anticipates the result. He alone 
appears to comprehend adequately the act of Lear 
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in Borrdndeiing the kingdom, and he alone can 
' assume disguise sufficient to tell to the old King 
the nature of that act withont being banished. 
Thus wisdom, at the court of Lear, dares look 
only through the mask of folly, and good coonBel 
takes the form of nonsense. In this way, however, 
no insult or reproof is given to the haughty old 
King, for, when a fool says anything, it is supposed 
to be foolish. But, if the truth should assume the 
form of grave advice, it would imply the lack of 
wisdom on the part of the ruler. Hence the ab- 
solute monarch has his critic, but this critic must 
take the form of a fool^then the royal vanity is 
not touched. Thus it will be seen that not only 
fidelity and truth, but even intelligence, must seem 
to be what they are not, when semblance is the 
universal principle. The Fool accordingly be- 
comes a necessary part of this world of appear- 
ance. 

The First Act ends with the flight of Lear to 
his second daughter; he flies to get rid of limits 
which he now finds are made valid against him. 
But he will not escape them, he will meet them 
everywhere. Father and daughter are alike, in 
that each has no charity, which holds the fellow- 
man, not rigidly to his weaknesses, but takes them 
up into its completeness, in which they vanish. 
The very fact of Lear's failings onght to excite in 
the daughter not the wish to collide with them, but 
to bear with them, to take them, as it were, upon 
herself, and thus obliterate them. 

Passion versus Patience is now the antithesis 
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in the soul of Lear, as expressed in the terms of 
the poem. Nor are ve to neglect the sympathy, 
or, more properly, the symbolism, of Lear's body, 
in response to his soul- In his Passion, "this 
mother swells" — he calls it hysterica paasio — the 
inwards of the man seem to rise and seek to rush 
outwards, as if to get beyond their center within. 
Then Patience is not only a moral bat a physical 
retom to the center: "dovn, thou climbing sor- 
row." What an immediate response is always 
given by nature to Lear's disturbed spirit! Here 
the actor has his field 

( 6. ) In the Second Act, Lear passes to Began ; 
he will meet with almost every kind of limit in his 
passage. The servants, headed by Oswald, show 
him disrespect, which calls forth Kent to the de- 
fense of the King, and to a conflict with Oswald- 
The result is, Kent is put in the stocks, but he is 
equal to any fortune: "Some time I shall sleep 
out, the rest I'll whistle. ♦ * Fortone good night, 
smile once more; turn thy wheel." Then Cornwall, 
husband of Kegan, refuses to see Lear, who again 
shows the struggle between Passion and Patience; 
"Tell the hot duke that— No, but not yet—PU 
forbear." Still he cannot curb himself: "Ome, 
my heart, my heart, my rising heart. But downl" 
So he lurches from side to side. 

(6.) Then Eegan appears, and the old man 
appeals pitifully to her for sympathy. But her 
words freeze while dropping from her mouth : " O, 
sir, you are old, you should be ruled and led." 
The Fool foresaw what the supposed wise man, 
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the King, did not; the dispoeitioiiB of the two 
daughters are alike, " as a crab to a crab." But this 
time Lear restraiDS himself, he does not corse Be- 
gan as he did Cordelia and Ooneril. He even sees 
in her a certain mildness, a "tender-hefted nature," 
and eyes which "do comfort and not bum." Not 
revenge, but kindness he shows; certainly he is ad- 
vancing- Bat just at this junotnre> who comes 
here? 

(7.) It is Qoneril; she has hastened to sup- 
port her sister Began, who, in strength of will, 
seems to have been the weaker and less aggressive 
of the two women, and strongly influenced by her 
more determined sister. The presence of Goneril 
again disturbs the balance of Lear, and begins to 
make Passion overbear Patience: 



II fon do loTe old men. If roar aweet Bway 

Allow obedienoe. it ronnalTsa an old, 

Uake it fotu caoas, Mud down and take mr part. 



Then that chilly Began sends au icy blast: "I 
beg you, father, being weak, seem bo." The two 
daughters now begin to rival one another in put- 
ting limits upon the old King. Qoneril cuts off half 
his train; his rage first rises, then drops, and he 
can say: 'Til not chide thee — I can be patient." 
Safe again ; but Began overtops her sister, and aays 
"but five and twenty" knights she will receive; 
Ooneril then outbids Began: " What need yon five 
and twenty, ten, or five?" Then hear the last limit 
uttered by Began: " What need one?" 
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Lear is at first calm, and draws swiftly the 
logical conclusion: 



The two daughters have indeed reduced him to the 
basest beggar in thonght, which thought will soon 
be fact He sees clearly what he needs in this 
ordeal: 

Bat for tnie need. 
Tod beaTeoa, sive ms that Pstieiioe, Pittenoe I need- 
Yet his physical nature is bursting over all re- 
straint; "woman's weapons, water drops" are again 
staining "his man's cheeks." But will he endure 
the mental strain — will he keep that Patience he 
prays for? Listen now: 



No, room 
I vill btm BDob leTensea on yon both 
nut all tbe worlds ahall— I will do encb Uunse— 
What they are, yet 1 know not— 

Patience is gone, Beveuge has the con^ol, he will 
not weep in his soomfal pride, even if "this heart 
shall break into a hundred thousand flaws." Hence 
his final cry: "O fool, I shall go mad." And he 
will go mad, if he cannot get rid of that seething 
crater of paBBiooate revenge in hie soul. Whereat 
he runs out into the storm. 

lake Lear himself, this storm is both physical 
and spiritual; the last mark of royalty is stripped 
from him, he is driven out of the protecting insti- 
tutions of the world, Family and State, into the 
rude elements of Nature. The Fool declares that 
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the greatest folly is nav fidelity; it were wisdom to 
let go a great wheel ruDning down hill ; yet he will 
remain fool and faithfnl. Qoneril can only eay: 
"'Tis his own blame, and must needs taste his 
folly." In the same spirit Began declares: 



Host be tbeirwhoolmuUra. 
It is a world without love; man would perish in 
his babyhood, if injury were to be his schoolmaster. 
" Shut ap yonr doors," as yon have shat up your 
hearts; " 'tis a wild night — come out o£ the storm," 
and leave the others, even the parent, exposed to 
its blasts. 

(8. ) The Third Act is thia storm, it shows Lear 
with the entire world of institutions closed against 
him; he is driven forth to the woods in a tempest, 
without civil protection, without shelter, and finally 
without clothing. Those institutiens which he 
deemed nought, and tliat individuality which he 
deemed all, are getting to be in strange contrast. 

But even here Nature with all her might is 
trying to put a limit npon him. So be defies her 
with her winds, and cataracts, and thunderbolts ; 
he is unsubdued. Tet ho will not " tax with un- 
kindness" the elements which assail him so 
ferociously, they are not his daughters. Still, he 
calls them " servile ministers " that conspire with 
his children against him, who is now 

A poor, infirm, weak. deepUed old mao. 

Sorely he begins to see himself, and still he stmg- 
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glea with hia rising Paasion: "O, O, tia fool!" 
Then the larch to the other aide: " No, I will be 
the pattern of all PatieDoe, I will Bay nothing.** He 
IB, however, aware that his "wits begin to torn" 
in this conflict. 

Kent triea to bring him under the shelter of a 
hoTsL But the outer tempest scarcely tonchee 
him ; it is the inner tempest which is tossing him 
— "the tempest in my mind doth from my aenses 
take all feeling;" now we are to see again the sway- 
ingB of that mental tempeat "Fili^ ingratitude! 
But I will punish home! No, I wiU weep no more." 
Bevenge on the one side, endurance on the other, 
so the battle rages. " In anch a night to shut me 
out! — Pour on, I will endure-" Tet he cannot en- 
dure, but surges back: "In such a night as thial 
O Began, Gonerill your kind old father whoae 
frank heart gave all — ." Then he recovers him- 
self: "O that way madneaa lies; let me shun that." 

Bat it ia wonderful what purification Lear has 
reached, he seems on the verge o£ becoming eetf- 
centered, and of attaining the true view of human 
conduct. For now he becomes charitable, he 
thinks of the poor and wretched, "that bide the 
pelting of this pitileaa storm," and in self -reproach 
he exclaime: "0 1 have taken too little care of 
this!" Now the regal ahow ia quite gone: "Take 
phyaic, pomp." Hia own aufferinga have brought 
him to think of others, which he has not done be- 
fore, and to think of them with compassion. Shall 
we not forecast that he will recover, a new man 
through his trials? Certcdnly he has mastered 
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the tempeat &nd drawn from it the grand leseoD' 
(9.) But what iB this sudden, new appearance, 
which whirls Lear back into the way of madness? 
It is Edgar, disguised as mad Tom, quite naked. 
We at once see that Edgar's insanity is simulated; 
it is madness learnt by heart, and pretending to 
spring from crime. Its very exaggeration reveals 
it to the sane judgement, but to the shaken mind 
of Lear it is a wrench backwards, and throws him 
again into his fixed idea: " Pidst thou give all to 
thy daughters? — What, have his daughters brought 
him to this pass?" He connects this assumed 
madness with his own case, ascribes it to the same 
cause; he sees his own future and the image of 
himself in mad Tom, it drives him forward, he is 
going over the bound of reason: "Now all the 
plagues that in the pendulous air hang fated o'er 
men's faults, light on thy daughters." Revenge he 
turns to once more, he can have no charity for 
"those pelican daughters." Shakespeare evidently 
knew the fact, now recognized in the treatment of 
the insane, ' that the presence and example of a 
crazy person may drive a patient trembling upon 
the borders between reason and unreason into in- 
sanity. He also seems to have known another fact: 
an outer disturbance, like a tempest, has the ten- 
dency to help forward madness in a mind pre- 
disposed to it. 

So Lear will be mad as Tom himself, not only 
mentally but in external appearance: "Thou art 
the thing itself; unaccommodated man is no more 
but such a poor, bare, forked animal as thou art; 
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off, o£^ yon lendingsl come, nnbntton here!" and he 
tears away his garments. Now he is rednced to 
the indiTidnal of Nature; every product of man's 
intelligence, from the highest institatious to the 
humblest contriTaDces, even clothing, he has 
thrown away; in other words, he has got rid of the 
whole content of his rational exiatence. The result 
is he is irrational; from the king he has descended 
to the animal. He has exi>erienoed to the full, 
what that first resignation of authority means; he 
cast away institutions in the pride of individuality ; 
no family, no state, no societyi not even shelter and 
clothing — a wild man of the woods. But even here 
he might maintain himself, as Edgar does, in the 
very dregs of calamity, could he keep his inner 
freedom, and not be determined to Revenge. Let 
ns note this final phase of Lear in the present 
Movement 

( 10. ) We find him engaged in the imagined 
trial of his daughters: "It shall be done; I will 
arraign them straight." Kent, who is seeking to 
calm him, reflects the situation to us in his words: 
''All the power of his wits have given way to hie 
impatience." No more Patience, no more resist- 
ance to his Passion, the barrier is broken down. 
Imagination controls him, he tries his daughters 
in Bevenge, and Kent exclaims with despair: 



The light of Beason goes out in Bevenge, and sleep 
at last draws a veil over the mental ruins of the 
lofty monarch. 
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The divine view of the world ie to recognize the 
mortal ae limited, finite; Btiil, he Ib not to be de- 
stroyed, bat saved even in his shortcomings. The 
old saying runs that if man had met with justice, 
merely, he would long since have perished; but 
charity in the divine natnre rescues him. Sell- 
pride avenges every small injury or affront; it de- 
mands that the vorld recognize it as infinite, which 
the world cannot do, without its own annihilation. 
In the present play, we behold the poet taking this 
highest stand-point and looking with the divine 
glance upon man and the world. 

Lear reaches charity for mankind, he learns the 
inadequacy and failure of his own life, though he 
be a Ring. But he cannot reach charity for his 
daughters; filial ingratitude he cannot get over, he 
will revenge it, and so goes mad after becoming 
more sane than he had ever been. When he seems 
to be ready, after his bitter trial to live the regen- 
erate life, he drops back to Bevenge, he seeks to 
requite his daughters' wrong, and just at that point 
he breaks. He is not yet cleansed; he is unable to 
rise into the realm of universal charity, where the 
hateful blow falls harmless because it cannot touch 
the inner freedom of man. Could he let the unkind 
deed pass over him and not determine him to like 
nukindness, he were indeed saved. But not yet; 
he must have another dip, which sends him to the 
very bottom of the stream of human trial, into the 
oblivion of insanity, last before death ; let him then 
be taken out, restored to reason, and be tested again 
in a new and even more terrible ordeaL 
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The insanity of Lear has attracted a great deal 
of attention in recent years from physicians, whose 
specialty has been the treatment of insane people. 
The truth of the poet's work has been generally ad- 
mitted, it is a great study on the subject Still the 
matter must not be carried too far; Lear's insanity 
oannot be called organic; he gets into it and oomes 
out of it; it is a mental derangement whose possi- 
bility exists, in every man. It has even its good 
side, it has in it a process of purification, a strange 
attempt of Ifature to throw off a deep-seated spirit- 
ual disease, by plunging the soul for a time into 
the Lethe of irrationality, whereby the worst evil 
to man is transformed into a means of the spirit's 
ascent into a new life. 

And can we not see that Lear and Gloster have 
made their own Inferno, and have created their 
own means of punishment? That primal deed of 
each becomes character, and it becomes environ- 
ment. Goneril and Began, and likewise their court, 
are Lear's own product; even Edgar, disguised as 
mad Tom, upon whom Lear seems to come by ac- 
cident, is really a result of this society, and the ac- 
cident of meeting him is Lear's necessity. What 
Lear has done, thus becomes his outer crushing 
situation, as well as his inner impelling power. Yet 
even his career, as well as that of Oloster, reveal a 
compensation; they show that this world is but a 
probation, and those who can digest wrong, and 
sin and misfortune, can be redeemed. Both of 
these sufferers go far on the path, but do not qoite 
reach the goal. 
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Let us grasp the complete picture of thie soci- 
ety — this Perverted World, as it may be called, 
and its characters. First in order come Edgar and 
Ijear, nov reduced to the same outward coudition, 
and from the same general cause. Both have 
touched the very bottom of human misery; both 
are in a deadly struggle with the spiritual and with 
the physical world — with quite the sum total of be- 
ing. The Family has turned against them, the 
State has driven them "forth from its protection, 
andNatnre herself has assailed them with her ter- 
rific forces. Such is the outcome of man in hostil- 
ity with institutions. Still, neither Lear nor Edgar 
are conquered i in spirit they hold ont — are even 
defiant The unconquerable will — the subjective 
independence of man — could not be asserted against 
an opposition more destructive. But Edgar is 
sane; his madness is only simulated, while that of 
Lear is real. Lear has been deprived of what con- 
stituted the innermost essence of his nature. But 
the mind of Edgar had never become so interwoven 
with his rank and power that separation from them 
would destroy it He is also yonng and supple; 
he can bend without breaking. 

Oloster is also present in these wild scenes, 
deeply sympathetic with Lear, and incurring dan- 
ger for the sake of the old King. But his own 
sympathy condemns him. Before his eyes stands 
a man — hia faithful son — whom his wrong has re- 
duced to a conditiou as miserable as that of Lear. 
Every word which he speaks against the unkind 
daughters is a judgment against himself. That 
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jndgment is executed npou him in a manner which 
every humane feeling cries out to be too severe. 

Kent, the piotare of fidelity, is also present in 
the storm; for he is going to follow his master 
through every grade of calamity. Still, his fidelity 
must remain in disguise, in order to accomplish 
itselt It dares not, even now, assume its native 
form. The world of appearance has, however, 
reached its climax; it is rapidly dissolving. Lear, 
its original source and supporter, has himself be- 
come, not merely the shadow of a Mng, but the 
shadow of a man. Beason has taken its flight, and 
the erect animal shape alone remains. 

The Fool, too, is present in the tempest, trying 
to divert the King from his thoughts, and to jest 
away his approaching insanity; but it is to no pur- 
pose. Wisdom — though, to effect its design, ithas 
assumed the garb of folly — has not succeeded. The 
Fool, therefore, drops out now; his function must 
cease when Lear is no longer rational, but has him- 
self turned tool. It was his duty to reflect the acts 
of the King in their true character, so that the lat- 
ter might behold what he was doing. When intel- 
ligence is gone, this is impossible, and folly, 
too, becomes tragic. Deepest sympathy the Fool 
shows amid all liis jesting; he, also, has a disgoise, 
under his folly he hides a breaking heart. 

There never was painted such a picture as this 
of the Third Act; it is the world turned upside 
down — morally, mentally, iiiiysieally. To give it 
greater strength and terror the two Threads of the 
action are now brought together. There are the 
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Faithless, protected in their wrongs by institntions, 
and sheltered by their palaces from the raging ele- 
ments. There are the three disgulBes — that of in- 
nocence, that of fidelity, that of wisdom — seeking 
to be true to their own nature under the most alien 
formS' Then there is the parent of these false ap- 
pearances, himself now the shadow of a shadow. 
Finally, there is the storm without — one of the 
warring principles in itself, and. at the same time, 
symbolical of the storm within. It is the Perverted 
World; it seems quite to reach the extreme nega- 
tive point short of annihilation . 

The consequences of Lear's conduct and char- 
acter are now complete; they have produced their 
legitimate fraii The semblance of absolute au- 
thority has vanished; he is now the humblest of 
mortals. At the same time he has passed from 
sanity to madness. The unlimited monarch has 
descended to the most narrow existence — has be- 
come, in fact, a beast of the forest. But, above all, 
his wrong against the Family has met with a retri- 
bution which seems but too harsh and horrible. 
The fate of Gloster, as before remarked, is in every 
essential respect similar, for he, too, is sent forth 
an outcast, deprived of title and possessions- 
dazed, if not crazed, by his misfortunes. The two 
Threads have thus been brought down to the time 
of the disruption of the two families, and of 
the punishment of the two parents. Now the 
reaction must be portrayed, which will vindicate 
and restore the shattered institutions of the 
world, bring the false and guilty to justice, and 
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cause the trinnipb of the faithtal and innocent. 
Snob, then, is the First Movement We notice 
that it hsB been a great movement or development 
of characterBi alBO that it has been a great move- 
ment of Bociety, which has become for man a Per- 
verted World. Those who have violated inetitit- 
tions, and who ought to be punished by them, are 
not only protected by them, but are actually ad- 
ministering them ; and those who ought to be not 
only protected by institutions, but to administer 
them, are driven out and punished by them. With 
this grand perversion of the institutional world, 
we have touched the lowest point in the sweep of 
the dramatic action. 

n. 

We have now reached what may be called the 
Second Movement of the play, the Movement which 
will set forth the reaction against the successful, 
but guilty children, and show the completed t^ 
tribution. The Ethical World is lying in ruins — 
falsehood trinraphant, honesty banished, moral 
ties destroyed, Family disrupted, State perverted. 
Truly, chaos seems to have come again, and social 
order to have passed into a period of dissolution. 
But from the chaos those elements are beginning to 
separate and to coalesce — which will restore order 
and bring back to man his violated institutiona 
We have seen how the faithful children were un- 
justly cast oS by their parents, and how the latter 
received the penalty of their wrong. But thus a 
new guilt has arisen, that of the faithless children, 
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vhose punishment aleo must now be portrayed; 
for, in their case, it ie the same law of retribution 
— the return of the deed — which was observed in 
the case of their parents. 

But who are to be the instruments of their 
chastisement? These are the faithful children, 
who will return and seek to punish the wrongs and 
recover the rights of themselves and of their 
parents. This Second Movement, accordingly, pro- 
ceeds on the line of restoration; it is the attempt 
to restore the disrupted Family, and the perverted 
State. Thus the circle of the action is complete; 
it begins with the wrongs done to the faithful 
children, and ends by putting into their hands the 
means of justice, and of social recovery. But the 
parents cannot be completely restored to a society 
which is seeking to heal itself of their deeds; they 
are tragic in a world which they have made tr^c. 

Between the First and Second Movements the 
reader will note many differences corresponding to 
this difference of thought There is a change in 
tone, color, style; the volcanic, defiattt, wrathful 
energy of speech becomes calmer, more soothing 
and compassionate; the First Movement passes 
into a storm, the Second gradually passes out of it 
into a clearing-up; Passion and Bevenge are turned 
to Patience and Love; in the one part, limits are 
placed, in the other, limits are taken away ; the one 
seems to share in the curse, the other in the bles- 
sing. All undergoes transformation, from the 
outer garment of language to the soul within. Bat 
the chief of these changes, and the one to which 
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we mtiBt reach dovn sa the groond of the others, is 
that of iustitatioDB, which are broken, shattered, 
perverted Id the First Movement, and then in the 
Second Movement rise toward recovery. The play 
shows, not some man or some men, bat a society, 
a world going to pieces, then restoring itself by 
getting rid of its destmctive characters. Thns we 
behold in the total action the process of social re- 
generation. 

The structure of the Second Movement will, 
of necessity be somewhat different from that of the 
First Movement The good people must separate 
themselves from the bad, and then unite; such is al- 
ways the process of purification from social disorder. 
Hence there will be two main Threads still, but 
differently arranged. In the First Movementthese 
two Threads were the families of Lear and Gloster ; 
but now the faithless members of each family, have 
coalesced into one party, and the faithful members 
of each family are brought together into a anion 
of symyathy, if not of action. We have already 
seen how Edmund has gravitated toward his like. 
Began and Goneril; on the other hand, Edgar 
sympathizes with, if he does not aid, Cordelia. 
These two sides are brought into collision; the 
faiUiless children are victorious in the external 
conflict, as they, under the leadership of Albany, 
are fighting for the State, hot the daughters perish 
in a struggle nmong themselves, and Edmund falls 
in single combat with his brother. At the end, all 
the characters who have introduced disorder and 
oonflict into the institutional world are eliminated, 
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while the positive characters of the drama remain 
to build ap anew the shattered society. These 
two Threads we may now follow out more fully, 

1. Beginning, therefore, with the first Thread, 
we observe that it is composed of the faithful chil- 
dren, Edgar and Cordelia, together with the 
groups of which each one is the central figure. 
Both are similar in conduct and character; both 
bring aid and solace to their afiSicted parents, who, 
however, have done them the deepest wrong. But 
their fidelity never falters, it is self -centered, de- 
termined in itself; their duty cannot give way to 
revenge or indifference. Such has been their trait 
from the start, yet both have developed wonder- 
fully in the course of the drama. 'Diis develop- 
ment must be specially noted; it is one of the grand 
facts of Shakespeare's procedure; his characters 
are not generally a dead result, but an unfolding. 
In the present case, the two fathers are to be 
brought back, through their faithful children, to 
their previous circumstances of honor and power, 
if possible; at least, they are to be solaced, com- 
forted, and restored in mind. Accordingly, there 
is a great change in the literary atmosphere of this 
portion of the drama, as we have already noticed ; 
the tremendous upheavals of passion cease, to a 
great extent, and, in their stead, the tenderest emo- 
tions of love and pity stir the breast The action 
becomes more quiet and pathetic, tears succeed to 
wrath, loving devotion to ingratitude. 

This Thread, moreover, divides of itself into 
two distinct strands, which often touch each other, 
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bntare never firmly twisted tc^ether. We are, 
therefore, compelled, if ve follow the organic 
characteristics given by the poeti to unfold these 
two strands saparately. 

(a) First, then, let us trace the career of 
Edgar and his father, who are, from the Fonrth 
Act, joined indisBolubly together. Edgar ib a 
grand development from blank innocence to a com- 
plete knowledge of the world- We saw how simple- 
hearted he was, and how easily deceived; that 
simple-hearted honesty ia the mother-soil which 
wilt bear the richest froits of character. The 
wrong of institations towards him has never made 
him faithless to them, as it has his brother, thongh 
he endaros more from them than his brother. 
From this primal, indestructible germ of fidelity 
he ia to unfold into the complete man through a 
long and terrible outpour ot snfferings. His train- 
ing is, indeed, severe; in his own person he has 
felt the perversion of the Ethical World; if he, 
nevertheless, will not fall out with institutions, but 
keep his faith in them, in spite of their perversion 
and wrong toward himself, he will become a strong 
man indeed. If he can take up the very injury of 
society into himself, without losing his duty to it 
or his love towards man, he will have everything 
that the world can give him — a soul filled with all 
the wealth of human experience; he will have 
charity. 

Let us look back at what he has passed through 
in his discipline. First, he had to fiee to the woods 
and disguise himself as a beggar — 
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Nest, a deeper diBgnise he aesames, he BunuIateB 
madness, in order to preserve life and with it the 
nnquenched spark of character. But under this 
disguise, taken for self-protection, now rises com- 
passion for others, when he sees Lear in the storm: 
" My teal's begin to take his part so much, they 
mar my counterfeiting." Therewith comes to him 
arali^ 

Hmr li^t and portsbla mj pain BSenu now, 

When tbktirhlch makee me bend, Tunkee tbsElns bow. 

He obllded bs 1 fathered! 

It is the relief which its own charity gives to the 
charitable soul; truly he is getting the discipline 
of adversity. When we meet him at the beginning 
of the Fourth Act, he G€in say: " Yet better thus, 
and known to be contemned, than still contemned 
and flattered." He would choose the reality, how- 
ever bitter, to a false appearance, however agree- 
able, so deep is the truth and sincerity of his 
nature. To be the lowest thing in fortune 
"stands still in esperance;" no despair, no bitter- 
ness or misanthropy; he has become the self- 
centered man to whom insanity is not possible, he 
has received the full training of misfortune into an 
inner freedom. 

But who is this wretched, mutilated man, who 
meets him here upon the wild heath ? It is hie 
father Gloster, blinded, fleeing from the cruelty of 
the other favored son, accompanied by a faithful 
tenant as a guide; this tenant is a momentary 
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shooting-star of hbpe that darts across the dark 
horizon, and prognosticatee the coming dawn- 
Bdgar beholds his parent who has so wantonly 
wronged him ; no malice or revenge, bnt a deeper 
pity: "lam worse than e'er I was." Yet he re- 
covers at once; low though he be, he might be 
worse: "The worst is not so long as we can say, 
" ' This is the worst' " Thus he is prepared to be 
the Healer of his father, whom calamity has 
humbled into despair — which it could never do 
with the son. 

We noticed that Gloster saw the wrong which 
had been done to Lear, but not the very similar 
wrong which he had himself done. Again he shows 
himself the superstitious man, who beholds not 
bis own delinquency, but ascribes it to the sun, 
mooQ and stars; thus be cannot see his own deed, 
though he sees another's deed. Then follows the 
penalty, his eyes are put oat: " I stumbled when 
I saw," and he comes to know the faithful and the 
faithless son: "O, my follies! then Edgar was 
abused." Now he thinks of his injured child, nay, 
his sympathy becomes universal, and like Lear, 
calamity leads him to charity: 

HeBTMU, cUal «a aUU! 
Let tlw mpeifloaiu aod last-dieted mail 
ISM, bIstm joat ordinance, that will not see 
BeoaawbadoeaDot feel, feel ronr power qQlakl;; 
Bo diatribaUoti ihonld undo aioeaa 
And eaoh man have enooch. 

Such is the prayer, in which he seems to justify 
the discipline of Heaven. Qloster, too, has re- 
oraved the training of adversity; he shows oon- 
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tritiou for his wrong, he has reached an inner re- 
conciliation with his son, he has come to a univer- 
sal charity. As in the case of Lear, we think that 
he, too, is saved; but like Lear, there is in him a 
counter-current which drives him forward in the 
opposite direction- 

This is his despair, he believes that he is the 
victim of an almighty, yet crnel power above: 



Such a creed is the fruit of superstition, of a belief 
in external determination, which belief, in turn, 
springs from his original guilt It is manifest 
that, if the Gods are the immediate cause of all 
events, the misfortune of Gloster comes from them 
directly; calamity is divine persecution, and hope 
is impossible. Gloster, then, is still bearing the 
mental consequences of his primal sin; his disci- 
pline has brought him far, but has not yet recon- 
ciled him with the world-order; he still attributes 
to external power the evil which he has brought 
upon himself. It lies deep in the characters of 
Lear and Gloster that the one sinks down into 
insanity, the other into despair. 

Gloster, accordingly, wishes to end the unequal 
contest by ending his own existence, and from this 
comes his desire to reach the precipice of Dover. 
But it is the object of Edgar, who now acts as 
leader instead of the aged tenant, to rescue him 
from despair and to reconcile him to the world. 
Edgar has been trained by his experience to be the 
8oul-curer of his father, for has he not passed 
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throogh despair himself and come forth soimd? 
Moreover, he has learnt disgaiee in order to escape 
evil; life has, indeed, given him her full instruc- 
tion apon this point We find him assuming four 
different characters in these last two Acts — true al- 
ways to the highest principle, yet subtly adapting 
himself to the emergency. That guileless, innocent 
youth of the First Act has learnt somewhat! He 
seems to know how to combine the two cxtrcmeaof 
human conduct: absolute versatility and true 
steadfastness. 

This new skill is shown in the artifice Uiat the 
son practices upon the blind old father, making 
him believe that he has fallen down the lofty cliff, 
that he has been preserved by the miraculous in- 
terposition of the gods, that, in fine, he must be the 
special object of their care and protection. This 
conclusion is plainly drawn from the incident: 

Tfaetetore, thon, luippjr taUiei, 
Thick tbat tJia oteArflsl: godfl, who mnke them bonora 
0( men's impoutbilitiee, h&Te pnmrT«d thee. 

Wherein the purpose of the artifice is distinctly 
stated. Gloster is cured, he is now ready to accept 
life anew, and to endure every species of affliction. 
He seems also to abandon his notion of a divine 
persecution directed against himself. Edgar can 
well declare in a later passage: 



It is true that the son sHllfolly makes use of 
his father's weakness, namely, superstition, to effect 
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hiB pious purpose ; Edgar shows himself a great 
-reader of character, as well as a psychical healer, in 
the description of the fiend whose eyea 

Were two toll mooHB, he had a l^onsBnil aoun, 
Honu whelked and mvad like tbe earidged no. 
It was some Band— 

And truly it was a £eud— despair— which lured the 
wretched man to the precipice ; so Edgar told the 
truth, though in a mythical form- But ought he 
to have practiced that deception upon his father 
that good might come? Pathologists do so without 
scruple, to cure disease; then we must recollect 
that Gloster's trouble was itself a delusion, he 
thought the gods were against him, and, hence, 
wished to commit suicide; so Edgar simply uses a 
deception to wipe out a deception, and leaves his 
father's mind clear and sound. It is the farthest- 
reaching truth that "the Gods have preserved 
thee." 

Gloster again meets Lear, mad, roaming at 
large over the country, though Cordelia is trying 
to get possession of his person, in order to restore 
him. It is the last time the two ill-fated parents 
come together; both have touched the lowest depth 
of misfortune; both are now found and cared for 
by the children to whom they have done the gross- 
est injustice. The presence of Lear, showing a 
greater fall, works in Qloster a still deeper cure, a 
more complete reconciliation with the higher 
powers, whom he can now address as " ever-gentle- 
gods," and pray: " Let not my worser spirit tempt 
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me again to die before yoa please." He can now 
" bear it longer, and not fall to quarrel with your 
great oppoBeles wiIIb." Edgar thas has epirituatly 
saved bis father; next he Bavea him physically, he 
rescue him from death at the hands of Oswald 
and slays the assassin. The supreme filial action 
is shown; he has rescued the mind within from 
despair, and the body without from destmction. 
He may be said to have restored his parent to ex- 
istence, the devotion of the child reaches in him 
its climax. Every word that Edgar says now we 
delay over with a deep and thoughtful interest; his 
passing remarks are filled with the richest experi- 
ence of life. He calls himself 

A moBt poor mBD, msda lame to Fortime'a blowa. 
Who, by th« art ot known and feeling Borrows, 
Am piegnant to sood pltj^. Oive me tqdi hand— 

Such is his explanation of himself and of his pity, 
which is born of the discipline of " fortune's 
blows; " his has been the school unto charity, and 
he has learnt the lesson. In fact, the whole play 
represents such a school. Then to his father he 
says: "Bear free and patient thoughts," for Pa- 
tience, not Passion, is freedom, as we saw in the 
case of Lear. 

The roar of batUe is heard in the distance; Ed- 
gar puts his father iu' a place of safety, and goes 
out to observe the result of the conflict He does 
not seem to have participated in the fight; he keeps 
aloof from the collision with the State, which is the 
tragic act of Cordelia, and hence he is preserved at 
the termination of the play. The great end ot his 
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present effort is the personal seoority and ment^ 
repose of his parent, who once more, at the defeat 
of Lear, drops back into his former condition, bat 
the sou drags him ont with a word of fortitude: 
"What, in ill thoughts again? Men most endnre,*' 
and BO Gloster still endures. 

But there is a limit to his endurance, and to this 
limit the drama has come. Edgar, hoping his 
father Bofficiently restored to hold up under the 
news, reveals himself, and tells the whole story of 
hie pilgrimage. The parent could not endure this 
last strain, here Patience ends: 

HiB Sawed heart, 
Akck! loo weak the oonfliot to sappoct!— 
Tvrixt tiro eitremea ot paalon. ]o7 sod gclof, 
Bant imiliiiKly. 

Qloster cannot be restored to the Family whose 
essence he has so deeply violated. His heart breaks 
in the process; his emotional nature cannot bear 
up under the contradictory feelings of his situa- 
tion. His inability to make this final reconcilia- 
tion is the logical necessity of his character ; he has 
been brought into harmony with Providence but 
not with himself. He now sees, not the sun, moon 
and stars as the cause of his evil, but himself; he 
has ran upon his own limitation and he dies. 
Those two sons are the grand conflict which he has 
brought into the world, and of which he perishest 
for both are in him, and the tragic one is the 
stronger; he is really the victim of his faithless 
son, since the latter existed not only in the world, 
but also in the father's character. The sight of 
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his own deed in ita complete oironit slayB him> 
Yet Gloster is not so much a bad as a weak char- 
acter ; he is unwittingly made the instrument of the 
disruption of his own family; if he be restored to it, 
there would remain the same possibility of his dis- 
rapting it again, unless his intellectual weakness 
be removed by his experience. But he is not 
strong enough to span this last breach ; when he 
discovers himself, the discovery kills him. Edgar, 
speaking to Edmund, hints the origin of the 
father's misfortunes, and shows the full circle of 
his deed: 

The gode tre just, and ot our pleaamt vioM 

llie dark and tIdloiis plaoe wberv theo ha sot 
CoaC him bis eyee — 

And it may be added, cost him his life. Edmund, 
too, recognizes the fact, and confesses: 



And he makes the application to his own case: " I 
am here," 

This brings ns to the final act of Edgar, the 
duel with his brother. It has been observed that 
he is no longer the nosophisticated youth, who 
was so completely outwitted by the rascal Edmimd. 
He has learned to disguise himself and to assume 
a wonderftU variety of characters; the number and 
skill of the deceptions which he practices npon his 
father, to accomplish the most nnselfish and pious 
ends, are startling to the rigid moralist His edu- 
cation has been severe, but thorough, and when iie 
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uow oumeB to meet Edmtmcl, the wily intellectoal 
Tillsin, he ie fally prepared. He assumes his final 
disgoise, meets his brother and slays him — de- 
stroys the instnimeut of destruction. The inno- 
cent man, accepting life's trials, overtops at last 
the subtlest rogne. Still, it is harsh that brother 
should kill brother; it has in it a little too much of 
individual requital. But Edmund's succesB in tU- 
Isiny has hardened him, he cannot be transformed 
till he be struck down; no charity will change him, 
as it did not change the father, till misfortune 
smote him. Then comes forgiveness, and Edgar 
responds: "Let's exchange charity," — so that in 
their case, too, we hear the golden word of the 
play. 

Such is the light-giving career of Edgar 
through all its transmutations; he is the trans- 
parent, pure soul compelled to assume the dis- 
guises of the world, and to take on the appearance 
of untruth, that he may be true. Thus he saves 
himself, saves his father, and puts out of the way 
the destroyer, rising to the supreme height of the 
drama. But Gloster, so similar to CKdipus, cannot 
attain to self-knowledge without becoming tragic; 
he who was in the habit of thrusting off responsi- 
bility for his deed, comes at last to see its full 
sweep into himself; that sweep is so violent and 
overwhelming that it kills him. The limit of 
character has hardened into the limit of life, 
BO that to transcend the one is to pass out of 
the other; when he has to take the burden of his 
conduct, he breaks. Self-excuse of guilt has placed 
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apon hU soul the limit which makes him traf^ 
(fc.) We have now reached Cordelia again, 
whose wonderful development since we last met 
her in the First Act, is next to be considered. Her 
career is similar to that of Edgarin many respects; 
she, too, is the faithful, yet injured child; she, too, 
seeks the internal and external restoratioii of her 
father. But she goes a step further than Edgar— 
she assails the State in her attempt to recover the 
rights of Lear. 8he thus falls into guilt, which 
brings on the tragic end. Her endeavor has three 
different phases — restoration of her parent to 
reason, to Family, and to State. 

First of all, the attempt must be made to cure 
the insanity of Lear. He seems to be wandering 
alone over the country, without care or guidance; 
his talk, though wild and incoherent, is mainly 
connected with his lost authority, with the cruelty 
of his daughters, and, in general, with the utter 
perversity of both the institutional and moral 
worlds, which he, in his raving mood, scoffs at and 
condemns with sarcastic bitterness. The poet has 
thus intimated the cause of his madness, as well as 
the means of its cure — restore him to a daughter's 
love, along with the image of respect and power, 
and the ground of his insanity is removed. These 
are just the spiritual medicines which Cordelia ad- 
ministers to him after sufficient physical repose. 
In the pathetic scene where he awakens, she asks 
for bis blessing with the deepest affection, and 
assures him that he is again in his own kingdom. 
Lear is thus restored to reason, and to the Family 
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vith its lore; the original canseof iiiBanity is taken 
away. 

It is mauifest that Cordelia is different from 
what Bhe vae in the First Act; a new element of 
her nature seems to have developed itself. Pre- 
viously we saw her rigid moral code and her intel- 
lectuality brought into the greatest prominence; 
now her character, in its softer and more beautiful 
features, is shown; we behold her devotion to 
parent, as well as her intense emotional nature, 
which, however, she is able to keep under perfect 
control. Still, the germ of this new trait can be 
found in her earlier declarations and demeanor. 
In fact, it may be found in her rigid sense of duty, 
which is the seed that at last unfolds into charity. 
If the germ of character be sound, it will grow 
into beaaty through the storm and sunshine of 
Ufe. 

Cordelia now finds that love of husband is not a 
limit to love of parent; she can love both alL She 
comes back, broken and tender, with a bruised 
heart: " patience and sorrow strove who should ex- 
press her goodliest" She, too, has had to have 
her discipline, she was not perfect at the start 
She has tamed her sarcastic speech against her 
sisters, though under far greater provocation iiian 
ever before; once or twice only she expresses a 
sorrowful surprise at their conduct An inner, as 
well as an outer, return is hers — a return to England 
and a return to love. Her life in France has taught 
her much, taught her love as the principle of con- 
duct; the French King took her dowerless, for love; 
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we may enppoee, that he has treated her with love. 
not with doting or irascibility. She is, indeed, anew 
woman, and she looka back at her former action 
with some pangs apparently; especially she con- 
trasts her condact with that of Kent: 

O thon good Kent, bow ihall I Uts and woric 

To mmtch thy goodnan? My Ufa will b« too abort. 

And aiert meHmre tall ma. 

She seems to place Kent's action above her own; 
she gives him supreme recognition of worthinees, 
which is to him the highest reward : 

To be acknowledged, madain, !■ oTarpaid. 

The new Cordelia has become not merely Bound 
herself, but like Edgar, a healer of the diseased 
spirit of others; for it is not simply the physical 
repose prescribed by the doctor, that clears up the 
clouded intellect of Lear, but it is the presence of 
the daughter, who brings with her a double re- 
storative — that of her transfigured love on the one 
hand, and that of institntionB on the other. It was 
the lose of both these, through the condact of his 
daughters, that shattered his reason. The return 
of Cordelia means, accordingly, the return of 
sanity. 

Bnt her third purpose is that which ruins hn- 
cause. She brings a French army into England, 
to secure to her father his right, as she says; it is 
evident that she means to place him again on the 
throne. She thus assails the highest ethical insti- 
tution of man— the State; in defending a right, she 
unwittiiigly herself commits the greatest wrcmg. 
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The poet was donbtleas patriotio; neither he nor 
his audience would allow Frenohmen to be viotori- 
oos in England, and the one who introdnoed the 
ancient enemy of the nation wonld be held the 
worst of traitors. Moreover, Lear had resigned 
his power and divided his kingdom; be had no 
longer any jost claim to the crown. Her invasion 
of tbe country ronses ap t^ainst her the head of 
the State, Albany, who was otherwise favorable 
both to her and to Lear. Bat he had to defend 
his own realm, though he hates bis associates and 
loves those who are fighting against him. Had 
Cordelia been satisfied with the restoration of her 
father to his reason and to his family, Albany 
wonld have given her both aid and aympaUiy. How- 
ever mach we may admire her character and regret 
her fate, however indignant we maybe against her 
two sisters, still we must, in the end, say she did 
wrong — she violated the majesty of the State. Li 
her affection for parent she attempted to destroy 
the higher principle for the sake of the lower. 
The result is, she loses the battle, is taken prisoner, 
and perishes. 

The death of Cordelia is often felt to be un- 
justifiable, and the play was once altered to suit 
this feeling. Bnt a true comprehension of the 
nature of Dramatic Art will vindicate the poet. 
The end of Tragedy is not that somebody get killed, 
or even that a villain be brought to justice ; it must 
show the collision of two ethical principles, both of 
which have validity in the reason of man. The 
individuals who are the representatives of these 
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conflicting principles are broaght into a straggle 
which admits of no mediation. Both, from one 
point of view, are in the right; and yet both, from 
another point of view, are in the wrong. The 
deeper, more aniversal thoaght mnst decide the 
conflict and mnst triumph in the end, for strife 
cannot be eternal. Cordelia's profonndest impulse 
is devotion to Family — a very lofty principle of 
action; but she is led by it into a collision with the 
State — a still higher principle. Undoubtedly, thes* 
two elements ought to be harmonized if possible; 
bnt Tragedy means that they cannot always be 
harmonized, and, hence, the lesser must be sub- 
ordinated by violence and death. 

Cordelia is, therefore, a truly tragic chamcteri 
whom we are compelled to condemn, though we 
shed tears over her fate- But she is something 
more — she is the tragic /emaJe character; for her 
collision is peculiar to her sex. The Family is the 
highest ethical principle of woman ae woman — at 
least it has been hitherto in the history of the 
world, even though we may think that this con- 
dition of things will be changed in the future. 
The readers of her own sex, therefore, will always 
feel— perhaps, ought always to feel — that she is in 
the right — that her death is trnjustifiable. Let ns 
contrast her action with that of Albany, who, is a 
man, and holds to the other principle — the State- 
He, too, is indignant at the conduct of Qoneril and 
Began. He sympathizes deeply with the mis- 
fortunes of Lear, and wishes well to the efforts of 
Cordelia for the restoration of her father. Bat a 
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French army meaim the min of his country — at 
least its control from without; be, therefore, is 
compelled to make the choice; he takes the State 
as his ethical principle, thongh he has to act with 
those whom he hates and against those whom he 
loves. Albany and Cordelia, accordingly, collide; 
it is the collision of man and woman, both of whom 
are the representaidves of the essential ethical 
principles of their respective sexes. It is also, to 
a certain extent, the collision between emotion and 
reason. Oar feelings go along with Cordelia — even 
Alban}r'B feelings went along with Cordelia; tor 
the Family is the realm of affection, and niust 
always call forth the emotions of man. Still, 
intelligence must control sentiment, and sub- 
ordinate it to thd higher end- The conseqaenoes 
of their actions are seen in the, catastrophe; 
Cordelia perishes, while Albany survives as the 
niter of his conntry. 

It may be afiOrmed very decidedly that Shakes- 
peare makes Cordelia tragic in accord with a 
conscious principle of his Art' His two chief 
sources, Holinshed's chronicle and the old play of 
Lear portray her invasion as successful in restoring 
her father to his throne- The poet must have 
purposely changed the story in this regard. On 
what ground? Assuredly not to show the good 
woman overwhelmed in her goodness; that is not 
Shakespeare's view of the moral order of things- 
An innocent person may perish in the world of 
accident, but not in the ethical world of which 
Shakespeare gives the picture- Like his tri^c 
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characters in general, she is caught in the 
antitheaia of opposiDg principles; in following one 
virtne to excess, she violates another; in pursning 
one right to an extreme, she falls into wrong- Her 
tragic pathos is as old as Literatnre, or rather, as 
old as woman herself; it is that of Antigone, even 
that of Andromache, recorded in onr first Literary 
Book, ancient Homer. Family and State collide 
in her, and she goes down in the conflict 

We have next to consider Lear. His too, is a 
coarse of development; we saw him develop into 
insanity, where we left him in darkness; now he is 
to develop oat of insanity. Of this process we 
mark briefly the stagea (1). The poet iutrodnoes 
him in his mad fit after waking np; he is playing 
with kingship, with authority; as judge, he upsets 
the ethical order, as if has been upset in his own 
case; the culprit shall not "die for adultery" or 
other guilt; "none does offend, none, I say." The 
institutional world is turned upside down; society is 
as crazy as Lear is; in fact, his mind is now the 
image of the grand social perversion which comes 
of the present rulers, Gk>neril and Regan. (2). 
Restoration to his reason and to his daaghter — 
both go together — follows in due order. First is 
his repose, "our foster-nurse of nature;" he wakes, 
beholds Cordelia, begins to recognize himself as 
" a very foolish fond old man;" the cloud breaksi 
"I fear I am not in my perfect mind," a self- 
cognizance which is the turning-point to reason. 
But behold Jiow the sun-burst of sanity: "Tou 
most bear with me. Pray you now, forget and 
D,ii,.i„Gooi;k"' 
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forgive, I am old and foolish." The reTengefol 
Lear pleads for charity, the Tmlimited monarch 
recognizes his limits in fall. He is indeed re- 
deemed with a marvelons baptism; having been 
immersed in the dark river of madness, he comes 
oot a new sane man. (3). Not only reason he has, 
but love now in its true sense. Fortune turns 
against Cordelia and Lear, both are taken prisoners. 
But the prison is no limit; " we two alone will sing 
like birds in the cage; " he gives himself fully to 
love without commanding it; the restraint of the 
jail is no restraint to the man spiritually free. (4). 
But with the new bond rises the new limit, for 
upon the permanence of that bond rests Lear's 
love, bis reason, his life. Cordelia is removed by 
death ; what now? The storm bursts again: 
"Howl, howl, howl, howll" Lear drops back to 
Passion and Bevenge, Patience and Chanty are 
again lost, this last test was too strong for him. 
Thence he passes down into insanity, though he 
wakes ont of it for a moment to recognize Kent) 
and Kent's character; but he reverts to Cordelia, 
and is at once with her in death. 

It is evident that Lear did not attain a perfect 
restoration, he was not absolutely self-centered, the 
last trial was too hard for him. Yet the complete 
man must meet even such a trial. Lear dies with 
all his daughters, as it were, together; there is 
something common to them all, which gives the 
tragic out«ome. The first disruption of Lear's 
domestic ties ended in the lose of his reason, the 
second now ends in the loss of his life; still, it is 
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hie own primal deed of wrong, which reaches 
through the whole play, and at last strikes the 
fata] blow. 

We mTiet feel, however, that he receiyed his 
compenaation, he attained love, the surrender of 
that stubborn individuality, which in its pride 
endured no limits, which at first was tyrant over 
love, as over eTerythiug elsa But even here 
the tragic line is drawn; that love, welded by such 
a Hery discipline, has become so strong that it 
cannot now be broken but at the cost of life. The 
union of father and daughter has reached its tragic 
intensity; separation means death. That selfhood 
of Lear so colossal at the beginning he has 
immolated utterly to the loved object; he can 
never regain it when she is gone. 

Thus Lear's full conscious restoration to his 
true daughter turns out tragic, as Gloster's full 
conscious restoration to his true son is tragic 
Both impinge upon the limits of their characters; 
both perish by a breaking of the heart, by a 
cataclysm of emotion. Gloster, when he finds 
himself and not the onter power responsible for 
his own and his son's misfortunes, breaks under 
{he responsibility of his deed; the thought of it 
kills him, he is the victim of self-knowledge. 
Lear's very strength of individnality conditions the 
strength of its sacrifice; lost in love, when love is 
lost, he is lost; he retoms to Passion, his old limit, 
and is dashed to death upon it. Both reveal 
limits in their characters — limits which grow and 
harden from conduct, and which they at last cannot 
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transcend, bnt by tranBcending life itself. 

2. There remains, finally, the Second Thread 
of the Second Movement to be considered. The 
faithless children of both families have come to- 
gether — similarity of character naturally attracts 
them to one another- Edmund and the two Bisters 
constitute the heads of this group, to which Albany 
mast be added — though he only belongs to it 
partially. An external conflict has arisen with 
Cordelia, the nature and grounds of -which have, 
already been given. In it they were successful, as 
they happened to be the supporters of the State in 
conjunction with Albany- But the internal con- 
flict has also arisen, as it must arise under the 
circumstances. The unity of the faithless cannot 
be permanent; they must be true to the deepest 
principle of their character, and, hence, must be 
faithless to one another. This gives the struggle 
among themselves, which the poet has also de- 
veloped to make the delineation logical and 



The two sisters have becomo fired with the most 
intense mutual jealousy and enmity in their 
endeavors to obtain the love of Edmund; they are 
playing false to each other, and Edmund is playing 
false to both. The principle of them all is false- 
hood — what else can be expected but mutual 
treachery? But Goneril and Began are now shown 
in a further, yet very consistent, development of 
character — their faithlessness becomes universal. 
Having been faithless to their father, they naturally 
become faithless to the Family in all its relations; 
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tliey are uow portrayed as violating the great 
FuBdamental virtue of the Family — cbaatity. In- 
fidelity toward parent is deepened into infidelity 
toward husband, and the very possibility of any 
domestic ties is annihilated. Their former conduct 
has adequately motived this final development. 
For them every condition of the Family is de- 
stroyed; daughterhood has long since perished; 
now wifehood passes away. Union with them is 
impossible, even for the Bastard, as he himself inti- 
mates. What remains? Only death; for every 
substantial element of existence is gone. Goneril, 
always the prime mover, destroys her sister with 
poison, as before she brought ruin upon her father; 
and, when she knows that her intrigue . with 
Edmund is discovered by her husband, she speedily 
thrusts a dagger into her own bosom. Such is the 
end of the two faithless sisters; both perished in a 
struggle with each other for the possession of an 
infamous villain who was faithless to both. 

But Edmund remains; his success has been 
withont a parallel; he may well believe that his 
Incky destiny cannot be arrested- Hitherto he has 
obtained all the honor, titleB, and property of the 
family of Gloster; now his object is the possession 
of the State. He fights bravely against the French 
invasion for a crown which he regards as his own, 
and, to remove every obstacle which might arise in 
his path after the victory, he orders Lear and 
Cordelia to be put to death. This conduct brings 
him into direct coufiict with Albany, the present 
head of the State, whose life he has before sought 
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to destroy. Bnt Albany, according to the spirit of 
the playt oannot be his slayer; this can only be his 
brother, Edgar, whose father he has deceived, 
betrayed, and outraged, and who now appears as 
the avenger of the Family. The poet is thus 
careful to make the first wrong of Edmtmd to 
return, and to iuTolve him in its inexorable retribu- 
tion. The base-born son, in the course of his 
career, has assailed quite all the ethical institntione 
of man; he believed that the world was entirely 
controlled by management, and not by principle; 
hence his sole faith was in his own cunning. His 
fate, though long deferred, is the necessary con- 
sequence of such a character; some one armed 
with the vengeance of violated right deetroyB him- 
Such is the outcome of the three faithless children. 
The conduct and fate of Kent, in this Second 
Movement, seem to be left somewhat indefinite. 
The poet, however, carefully informs ns that it is 
so intended: 



No active participation in the war is manifested l^ 
him, though he visits the camp of Cordelia. His 
devotion appears now to be to Lear as an in- 
dividual; Btill, the drama indicates little one way or 
the other. Some critics have imagined that his 
death is given in the play, bat this is certainly a 
mistake of a fact, and also a misunderstanding of 
a principle. The truth is, the poet wishes to pre- 
serve all the faithful; but, to do so consistently, he 
must keep them out of the collision with theState, 
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which was the fatal deed of Cordelia. For this 
reason the coDdnct of both Kent and Edgar, in 
regard to the war, is left in obscurity, though their 
personal devotion is etill brought forward in the 
strongest light. They, therefore, survive with 
Albany, who defends the State, and yet, at the same 
time, respects the Family. 

The action has now completed its revolution, 
and brought back to all the leading characters the 
consequences of their deeds; the double guilt and 
the double retribution have been fully portrayed- 
The treatment of children by parents, and of 
parents by children, is the theme; both fidelity 
and infidelity are shown in their extreme mani- 
festation. Two families are taken — that of the 
monarch and that of the subject; the former 
develops within itself its own collisions, free from 
any external restraint, and, hence, exhibits the 
truest and most complete resalt; the latter is 
largely infinenced and determined in its course by 
auUiority, but an authority which is itself poisoned 
with domestic conflict The exhanstiveness of the 
treatment is worthy of careful study. Kegan is 
faithless to parent; Goneril is faithless to both 
parent and husband ; Cordelia is true to both, yet 
assails another ethical principle — the State. The 
two sons and the two sons-in-law exhibit also 
distinct phases of the domestic tie; they are still 
further divided, by the fundamental theme of the 
play, into the faithful and faithless — that is, a son 
and a son-in-law belong to each side- But it is a 
) fact that one very important relation of 
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the Family is wholly omitted — no mother ap- 
pears anywhere; sonhood, daughterhood, wifehood, 
fatherhood, are all present, but the teudereat bond 
of existence — motherhood — is wanting. The poet 
evidently does not need it, for the action is already 
snfKciently fall and complicated; perhaps, too, the 
character of the mother may be supposed to re> 
appear in some of her children, as, for example, in 
Cordelia, who, in spite of certain similarities, is bo 
different from her father. Bnt one cannot help 
commending the true instinct, or, what is more 
likely, the soond judgment, which kept such a mild 
and tender relation out of the cauldron of passion 
and ingratitude which seethes with such destmc- 
tive energy in this appalling drama. 

Bat not alone the domestic, bttt also the social 
element must be always present to the thought A 
history of society in small is shown in the drama; 
we see how a period gets corrapt and perverted, then 
how it is purified. A destmctive element, a poison 
is introduced into the bddy politic, which passes 
through wrong, convulsion, revolution to restoration. 
Society is not tragic in Shakespeare, but the individ- 
ual may be, if be collides with its interest, and per- 
sists in bis collision. We notice that three men 
are left, the truly positive men of the play, Albany, 
Edgar and Kent, who are to build up anew the 
shattered socitd organism. Thus the tragedy 
leaves us hopeful of a purified society, and recon- 
ciled with the supreme ethical order, which, we 
feel, cannot perish, though it, too, has to pasa 
through its periods of corruption and purification. 
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The date of the composition of Mati)eth seems 
to hover arotmd the year 1604, the period of the 
anioa of Scotland and England under James. At 
that time the English people felt an increased 
interest in their Nortiiern neighbor, who was to 
famish them a ruler, and with whom they were to 
live in the future. The play gives a typical view 
of Scotland, and the character of its people, with 
their saperstitions, virtues and vices, and with local 
touches of atmosphere and landscape. The politi- 
cal relation of the two countries is shown from an 
English polut of view: Scotland, fnll of revolt, 
tnrbulence and crime, is' pacified by interference 
from England. The model of the mler in the 
drama is an English King, who imparts Mb 
exellence to the Scottish King. The action is more 
harried than in other tragedies of Shakespeare; 
but this hurry lies in the very conception o£ the 
work, and may be the poet's art, and not a careless 
precipitancy in getting his play done, as some 
have supposed. 

This is not an historical play, thoagh the chief 
personages that appear in it have a place in history. 
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On the ooutrary) its soul is mythical, and it belongs 
to an age of fable as thoronghly as Oedipus. 
Even iu Holinshed, the chronicler from whom the 
poet derived almost wholly the oater body of his 
drama, the narrative is mythical, changing sad- 
denly from dry fact into a Marvelons Tale, as we 
often behold in Herodotus, the Father of History. 
The Supernatural World plays into the action, and 
is spun into the characters in the story of Holin- 
shed, which has also the strong ethical element 
found in Shakespeare's drama. Guilt and Retribu- 
tion we can feel in the ragged words of the old 
chronicler, as he dresses up bis miracnlous legend, 
and hints the consequences of the wicked deed. 
Bat Shakespeare has taken these mythical outlines, 
and filled them with human motives and actions; 
moreover he has organized the whole into the 
structure of his drama, though in the chronicle 
also the narration often falls of itself into a 
dramatic form, and seems to be calling for the 
poet. He mast, indeed, have the Mythus, yet the 
Hythos must have him also, to reach its true 
completion and fulfilment 

The play, in its whole sweep, reveals a grand 
cycle in the ettiical order of the world. Given the 
weak, inefficient ruler; he, through his weakness 
and inefficiency, generates rebellion, which, how- 
ever, is put down by the strong subject or Hero; 
yet this very victory over rebellion begeta re- 
bellion anew, for the caase still remains, namely, 
the weak King on the one hand, and the strong 
subject on the other, who is now mightier than the 
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King. The great victory, in the subtle movement 
of History, has a tendency to lose itself in the 
defeat which it has caused ; it coalesces with what 
it has conquered, and becomes one with the same ; 
it sweeps away the limit against its enemy, and 
takes him up into its bosom ; it is indeed no true 
victory, unless it includes itself and its enemy too, 
removing the boundary between the twain; if it 
cannot do that, the battle will have to be fought 
over again. It is an old saying, that nations which 
conquer are themselves conquered in their victory — 
Orecia capta ferum victorera cepit. The triumph 
over rebellion has not, then, settled the question of 
rebellion for Scotland, and Macbeth, in putting 
down treason, has become himself the traitor. 

Let us seek to take in the entire orbit of Mac- 
beth's career at a glance. The poet shows in him 
a man, who, having saved the State, becomes the 
Hero, greater and more powerful than the King, 
and who then wheels about at the very point 
of supreme greatness, and turns faithless to the 
State and Buler that he has saved, a traitor to 
his own heroic action. The drams will show such 
a man, meted, condemned and executed by his own 
standard; as he put down rebellion, so he a rebel, 
will be put down, by the law of his own deed. 
What he measured out to others in strict justice, 
is in strict justice measured out to him, with 
Providence holding the scales, as the World's 
Justiciary. 

Macbeth then, has done the great action, which 
is also good; but just out of this great and good 
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action is conjuiod tbe demon who is to destroy 
him. For the Great Deed, howeyer worthy, has in 
it the Great Temptation, or rather it has the 
Tempter himeelf enaconoed, secretly coiled up in 
its very excellence. It breeds even in high bohIb, 
insolence, a defiance of the ethical trorld-ordei-, in 
subserving which alone man becomes truly great 
The puny individual, in his success, gets to 
imagining that he may somehow be above this 
world-order, that he is mightier than it is, and bo 
he collides with hie own Great Deed, inasmuch 
as he turns to doing that which is its opposite. 
Out of Macbeth's triumph over rebellion is born the 
Weird Sister, who lures him into rebellion. But 
look at the mightiest captains of the world, 
Themistocles, Napoleon, supreme in victory which 
defeats them. Yet there is the other class of men 
the Washingtons, who have done the Great Deed, 
and have not been caught by its Devil, a class only 
partially represented in this play by Banquo. The 
triumphant Hero must find his ethical limit some- 
where in King, Country, Providence; let him dare 
transgress it, and his doom is attered by his act. 

Now, it is just the function of Mythology to 
shadow forth this mysterious power of evil which 
hides in the human deed, and perverts it into the 
scourge of itself, and of its doer. What is 
witchery, but that which makes tiiis demonic 
principle corporeal, and gives to it a voice speaking 
darkly, yet prophetically, out of its world beyond? 
Hence comes the supernatural tinge which is 
given to the present drama, and which is alwajrs 
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felt to be oDe of its most effective qualities. It 
traDBports as iDto a world so different £rom our 
own that sometimes we are at a loss to espUiu the 
acts and beliefs of its charscters; still the mystery 
always heightens the impression. The coloring 
throughout is the same; it belongs not merely to 
one person, or to sereral persons, but it is the 
atmosphere which envelops the whole play. All 
move in a world of imagination in which man 
dwells among, or is influenced by, strange fantastic 
shapes. 

The poet has produced his marveloas effect in 
two ways. In the first place, Nature, whenever it 
is introduced, is made to prognosticate spiritual 
occurrences and confiicts; it seems to exist only as 
the sign and impress, in which is read the human 
deed; it is filled with human purpose. This is 
Nature's enchantment, whereby it is given a 
tongue and speaks wonders; the raven, the owl, the 
cricket betoken darkly what is to come; the wind 
and the tempest "threaten man's bloody stage," 
while the heavens are "troubled at his act;" Dun- 
can's wild horses (Macbeth and Banqno, let us 
suggest,) "break their stalls and eat each other." 
The struggles of men are foreshadowed and after- 
shadowed in the living picture of the sensible 
world; the minor characters and the popular mind 
especially look at themselves in this broad mirror 
of Nature. 

But, in the second place, the converse pro- 
cedure is far more effective, and, hence, is far more 
prominent in the present drama — that is, the inter- 
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nal spirit, in excited activity, projects its workings 
into external forme of its own, which riae up 
before it with all the certainty of a real object 
Such is the air-drawn dagger, the ghost of Banquo, 
and chiefly, the Weird Sisters. These are pro- 
ducts of the imf^ination of those who behold them, 
but of the imaginatiou so intense that it does not 
reo(^mze its own shapes as distinct from actual 
things. These two processes are the complements 
of each other, to a certain extent — the one unfolds 
the internal out of the external, the other unfolds 
the external out of the internal. Both indicate the 
supremacy of the imagination, whose great charac- 
teristic is to find already in Nature, or to create 
purely out of itself those objective forms which 
express the activities of spirit. 

It will be seen that man, in such a condition, is 
apparently controlled from without by the dim 
forebodings of the physical world, as well as by 
the phantoms of his own brain, which have, too, 
an enter reality. A realm beyond haman power 
or consciousness seems to exercise a governing 
influence over the action of the individual. It may 
be derided as superstition, but let not the other 
side be forgotten: it is a gentdne attempt of man, 
in a certain stage of his culture, to find or create 
some expression for what is truest in himself and 
in the world. Snch a theme is, however, essen- 
tially epical, for it is the Epos which exhibits its 
characters as determined by external powers — by 
the god or demon, by the fairy or angel. The 
Drama, on the contrary, portrays man as acting 
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throngh himself, as mled by biB own wishes. 
motiveB, ends, principleB; heDce in it the above- 
mentioned inBtmnientalities of the Epos must 
always be subordinated and explained into an 
internal element. Hhakespeare has, accordingly, 
shown the inner movement of the mind of his 
characters alongside of the outer influence of the 
Weird Sisters; both are, indeed, two different 
forms of expressing the same ultimate facl There 
is thus a twofoldneBs in the play, a double reflec- 
tion of the same content; the reason whereof is 
that characters which are controlled by the imag- 
ination are portrayed in this drama, and, hence, it 
must be shown what tbey seem to behold and 
follow in the outward world, and what they really 
do behold and follow in the inward world. Mac- 
beth, for instance, will see the Witch on the heath, 
and will see "vaulting ambition" in his own sonl; 
both the "air-drawn dagger" and "the dagger of 
the mind" will be present to him. The mystery of 
the play lies in this doublenesB of its meaning, 
veriiably oracular, which mystery, however, the 
reader is to solve in his vision of its deeper unity. 
The Dramatic Structure at once reveals the 
fundamental fact of the play in its external form, 
as well as hints its inner meaning. The first 
thing we notice here is that there are two worlds, 
the natural and supernatural, which run through 
the entire action, and which, therefore, we shall 
call its Threads. These two worlds are respect- 
ively portrayed in two sets of characters, in 
which they are wholly distinct, then in one 
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eet of oharacterB, in which they come together. 

The Supernatural World is that of the Weird 
Sisters. Trho seem to enter the action from the oat- 
side, and to direct its course; yet they also belong 
inside and vork from thence. They appear in 
their own independent realm in two scenes, and 
then they are shown, in two other scenes, connect- 
ing with Macbeth, who thus has the two great 
turning-points in his career marked in the drama; 
the first time he is incited to Guilt, the second 
time he is led to Betribution. Moreover, the first 
time the Weird Sisters alone appear, who are 
subordinates in this realm; but the second time, 
Hecate, the queen of the witch-world, comes forth 
also, who is not only tempter, but punisher as well. 
Their two appearances thus divide the Tragedy 
into its two Movements, the one of which unfolds 
the crime, the other its punisbmeni 

The Natural World, which is the Second 
Thread of the play, separates easily into two well- 
defined groups, each of which must be looked at 
by itself, and then taken in conjunction with the 
other. The first group contains the three capital 
personages of the drama, those in whom the 
Natural and Supernatural Worlds fuse together; 
they are the three whom the Weird Sisters infiu- 
ence — Banqno, Macbeth, and, less directly and less 
strongly, Lady Macbeth. They manifest a regular 
gradation jn their attitude toward this magical 
power: Banqao resists its temptations; Lady 
Macbeth follows them, or, rather, she brings to 
their aid her own strength of will ; Macbeth flucta- 
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ates — entertaining them at first, then resisting, bnt 
finally yielding. These three characters unite in 
the point of showing the influence of imagination; 
they all have that double element above men- 
tioned, they are impelled both'by external shapes 
and internal motives. This imagination of which 
we are speaking, is essentially the poetic, the 
maker of images for the spirit's activities; Mac- 
beth, Lady Macbeth, and Banquo, though not 
intending to make a poem, are great poets; their 
language is full of white-hot conception and 
mighty figurative energy; their poetizing, however, 
is not a pretty play of fancy, but the rush of the 
life-blood of their very existence. 

There remains the second group of the Natural 
World, which embraces Duncan, the King, and 
those around him, the representatives of the estab- 
lished institutions, against whom the Weird Sisters 
are driving the previous group. These people do 
not come in contact with the Weird Sisters, nor 
are they directly influenced by the prophetic atter- 
ances of the same; still, they are made to feel the 
supernatural impulse through the previous set of 
characters, with whom they are brought into col- 
lision, except in the case of Banquo, who resists the 
demonic influence, and hence, himself conflicts 
with Macbeth, the instrument of that inflaence. 
But this second group, ichich we may name the 
institutional group, after being overwhelmed and 
driven out of Scotland, will, in the second part of 
the play, return as the supporters of a grand re- 
action, will punish the usurper, and restore the 
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rightful Sing. Thus Scotland is brought back to 
order, not through herself, but through England, 
which country is shown by her poet to be the great 
bearer of the institutional world, and this has been 
and still is largely her function in History. 

Such is the general structure, giving the main 
organic lines upon which the drama moves; this 
general structure will be further carried out into 
its details at suitable points in the following expo- 
sition. Threads and Movements are the organic 
lines of the Shakespearian Drama; through them 
we are enabled to see the whole in its complete 
process, as well as the development of the several 
parts, and of the individual characters. Two grand 
Movements we notice in the play, each being 
strongly marked by the appearance of the Weird 
Powers; also we observe two well-defined Threads 
running through the entire dramatic Action. 
These outlines we shall now take up in order, and 
try to fill with the living thoughts o£ the play. 

I. 

The First Movement starts with the first appear- 
ance of the Weird Sisters, and extends to the inter- 
vention of Hecate; itgives the subtle inter-action as 
well as the mighty crash between the Supernatural 
and Natural Worlds, in which all the individuals 
of that Scottish life are, more or less directly 
caught, being driven step by step, some to the 
guilty deed, others to flight or death. Society 
is disrupted, institutions are violated, in fact the 
whole ethical world is toppling to ruin under the 
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blows of a deiuoQic power. 

1. The First Thread is this demonio power, 
the Weird Sisters, who dwell in a realm of 
their owd, distiDct and complete. Three things 
concerning them are to be noted, their physical 
surronndings, their oorporeal appearance, and their 
moral qualities. First, their coming is in thunder, 
lightning, and rain; their home seems to be in the 
tempest, in the wild convulsions of Nature; their 
attendants are the lower, and often repulsive 
animals. Secondly, their bodily aspect appears to 
represent the Ugly; they are withered, bearded, 
bony hags, mmatoral monstrosities, seemingly with- 
out sex, opposite in every regard to the beautiful 
human form. Thus upon their bodies and upon 
the very atmosphere which envelops them. Mature 
has written her suggestion. Thirdly, in correspond- 
ence with their looks and their surroundings is 
their moral character; to them fair is foul, and foul 
is fair; they are portrayed in a state of hostility to 
man and what is useful to him; their delight is in 
darkness, confusion, destruction; malice and re- 
venge enter deeply into their disposition; in 
general, they exhibit an inimical power, which is 
directed against mankind, and their world seems 
to include the hostile phases of both Nature and 
Spirit The storms around them and their own 
dispositions are equally charged with harmful 
threatenings. But at present their special element 
is this rebel hurlyburly, out of which they are to 
come and meet Macbeth, " iu the day of suocess." 
80 they always do, the temptresses, being bom of 
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victory, and taming it into defeat, "when the 
battle's lost and won." Mark, too, that they do 
not mention Banquo, after him they do not come, 
for a good reason. Still, they will get him too. 

80 far we may consider them as a type of the 
traditional witch, the embodiment of malice toward 
hnman kind, each as she appears in the popular 
Fairy-tale. Bat now comes another attribute, 
the gift of prophecy, whereby the Weird Sisters 
get a tinge of the Noms, the three Fates of 
Northern Mythology. Especially the third Sister 
is prophetic, though she does not always prophesy 
in her utterances, nor is she the only one of the 
three that prophesies. Upon the witch is engrafted 
the sibyl, whose speech is laden with destiny, and 
works out its own fulfilment; with prophecy is 
deeply connected fate. In such fashion the old 
Norse spirit has woven its strand into Scottish 
legend. 

The prophetic gift is the culmination of their 
influence upon human conduct — the influence of a 
prediction which is believed to be true. If the 
conviction is onoe settled that the promise will 
turn out as foretold, it becomes, usually, a wonder- 
ful incentive to action; indeed, a prophecy may 
force its own fulfilment through ito sheer power 
over the mind. When Lady Macbeth says, " thou 
shalt be what thou art promised," it is manifest 
that she is going to employ all her energy in 
making the prophecy of the Weird Sisters a 
reality. When Macbeth "yields lo the horrid 
suf^stion " of the King's murder, he has already 
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imaged the prediction as completed in the deed, 
and is hardening his thought by familiarising it 
with the crime. Banquo, too, is powerfully wrought 
upon by the same influence, but he cannot be torn 
from hia moral anchorage. The Noma are clearly 
at work upon these souls; prediction is spinning 
them into the web of destiny; will that web catch 
them? It depends upon their several characters, 
as we shall see- 

A question is likely to arise here in the mind of 
the reader — why are such beings endowed with the 
gift of prophecy? The complete insight into their 
nature reveals its necessity. They represent the 
totality of conditions, internal and external, which 
determine conduct to evil ; impai't to that totality a 
voice, and you have the prophetic Weird Sister, 
Given all the circumstances, the occurence must 
take place; if then, all these circumstances can 
find utterance, that utterance must be an announce- 
ment of the event which is to happen. The powers 
which control and impel the individual are united 
together, and endowed with speech and personality 
in the case of the Weird Sister. When she gives 
expression to her own essence, it is a prophecy. 
Hence the poet has introduced these existences to 
foretell; we may call this their ultimate principle. 
It must be remembered, at the same time, that the 
gift of prophecy is a uatnral quite as much as an 
intellectual endowment; the prophet feels in the 
surrounding circumstances that which is to come ; 
it is not BO much a clear, conscious knowledge, as a 
dark presentiment. Undoubtedly, the present has 
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within it the seeds of the futnre; let the totality 
of influences work upon a keenly receptive 
spirit, gifted with a strong imagination, and we 
have the Seer. He is not the Thinker who can 
deduce the futnre as the logical result of the pres- 
ent, but he is one who feels the whole, and sees in 
rapt vision its consequences, and expresses them 
in dark, often high-wrought, symbolical language, 
Witli the growth of the understanding, prophecy 
passes away, for two reasons chiefly: its place is 
supplied by a different faculty, and it loses ite 
credit through the deceptions practiced in its 
name. Such was its history among the old Greeks 
and Hebrews. But the prophet is still found, in 
degraded form and function, amid the lower classes 
of civilized nations, and he still flourishes among 
Ihe wilder peoples who live in close intimacy with 
Nature. 

So the Weird Sister is the prophetic voice of 
the environment, and her own prophecy is itself 
an active part of this environment; a personifica- 
tion, we may call her, of the influences which 
impel the individual to evil; yet this individual 
must have her shape within him also, to see her 
and to hear her voice. Now let us search the 
environment and try if we can find these influ- 
ences. We have not far to look, for immediately 
after the first scene, which shows the witch-world, 
comes the second scene, which shows the actual 
world in emphatic contrast yet harmony. We see 
the spiritual hurlyburly into which society is 
whelmed — a great rebellion, then two victorious 
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generals, also a weak King, who owea hie kingdom 
to their ability and valor, who could not resist 
their power, were they to turn against him. What 
situation would be more likely to stir up ambitious 
thoughts concerning the throne? Audit is toward 
the throne that the prediction of the Weird Sister 
mounts and ends. One lesser prophecy is imme- 
diately fulfiled, when Macbeth is made Thane of 
Cawdor, But here too, oar crednlity is not very 
heavily taxed, for can anything be more natural 
than that Macbeth should receive the title and 
estates of the rebel whom he has just put down? 
It is manifest that these prophecies are written on 
the sibylline leaves of the circumstances, and they 
utter the voice of the environment: yet, on the 
other hand, they find their true echo in the souls 
of the two heroes, Macbeth and Banquo, as they 
return from victory. 

At this point we must grasp the very heart of 
the poet's conception: the Weird Sisters are both 
out«ide and inside the man. They are twofold, 
yet this twofoldnesB mast be seen at last in unity, 
as the double manifestation of the same altimate 
spiritual fact So all mythology must be grasped: 
the deities of Homer are shown both as internal 
and external in relation to the acting person. So 
too Beligion teaches: God is in the world, is its 
ruler, but He is also in the heart of man; still in 
both He is one and the same. In like manner is 
the evil principle to be conceived, be it the Devil 
or the Weird Sister. We must not then say that 
the Weird Sister is simply an embodiment of an 
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inoer temptation; she is each, bat is far more, 
she has reality and is not to be evaporated into 
a mere subjective condition. On the other hand 
we must not say that ahe is only an external spec- 
tacular soare-crow or stage-trick, gotten up to pro- 
duce an effect, or to cater to the superstitions of 
the people; thus we lose her sonl aud our own too. 
Such is the grand mythical procedure of the poet, 
itself two-sided, and requiring the reader to be 
two-sided; he must have two eyes, and both open, 
yet one vision- 

To lay stress upon the reality of the Weird Sis- 
ters, the poet has introduced two men beholding 
them at the same time, so that we cannot well 
assert the appearances to be a mere subjective 
delusion, as we might, if only one man saw them. 
Still we may ask, why did the poet employ 
such shapes in this drama, when he has portrayed 
in other dramas similar influences without resort- 
ing to the supernatural world? In Lear, for in- 
stance, Edmund certainly is placed in an environ- 
ment of temptation, yet no Weird Sister or other 
specter voices it to him, but it is kept in its purely 
natural or unimaginative form. The answer must 
hit the center: it lies on the character of Banquo 
and Macbeth to see such specters. It is their 
form of soul without which they are not; in such 
way they figure the reality before them, by the 
deepest necessity of their natures; but Edmund's 
mind dealt otherwise with the same fact; the ethical 
principle is the same in the two sets of people, but 
the psychological form is wholly different. The 
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Weird Sisters are beheld by Macbeth and Banquo 
alone, and it must be considered as the strong dis- 
tinctive phase of their spiritual being that they be- 
hold the appearances. Both hare the same tempta- 
tion; both are endowed with a strong imagination; 
both being in the same environment, witneBs the 
same apparition; in other words, the external influ- 
ences which impel to evil, to ambitious thoughts, to 
future kingship are the same for both, and, iu 
their excit&i minds, these influences take the form 
of the Weird Sisters. Such is the design of the 
poet; he shows ns the soul-form of these characters, 
the tendency to cast the great spiritual facts of 
existence into the shapes of the imEigination, which 
seem actual beings, and mislead men into following 
their fantastic suggestions. 

That is, these two characters have in them the 
mythical spirit, their ways of thinking are mythi- 
cal, evil and temptation take the mythical form; 
for them the world, indeed, has a tendency to 
become a Mythus, Their age, too, is a mythical 
one, also their nation in particular; hence Mythol- 
ogy is their final utterance, and this Mythology 
will be that of their age and nation. The prosaic 
Understanding is not their gift, rather the poetic 
Imagination, which figures realities. To our age, 
indeed, this mythical spirit is lost, is hardly com- 
prehensible; the Weird Sisters are not real to as, 
as shapes, but their ethical meaning is as valid for 
us to-day, as it was for Macbeth and Banquo. Two 
different soul-forms of the same eternal fact, are 
ours and theirs; an unreal shape of a reality is 
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what we call their viBion of the Weird Sisters — the 
nutrue apjiearance of a truth. 

Auother question is sometimes asked in this 
comiectiou: Why has not the poet himself ex- 
plained what he means by the strange apx)earances? 
He might have told the secret to his audience in a 
separate scene, or in a soliloquy. It is true that 
the reader who carefully weighs and compares the 
natural and supematnral Threads, in which both 
the reflective and the mythical conceptions find 
Btdtement, will not have mnch difficulty in detecting 
the mystery. Still the poet has scrupulously guarded 
the reality of the Weird Sisters; whenever they 
appear they are treated as positive objective exist- 
ences, in spite of Banquo's doubts. Mark the fact 
— that two persons behold them at the same time, 
address them and are addressed by them. Now, 
if they were seen by one person only, or by each 
person at diCFerent times, there would be no 
mystery, everybody would at once declare it to be 
a subjective phantom. Such is the case when the 
ghost of Banquo appears to Macbeth, but is seen 
by nobody else, though a number of guests with 
Lady Macbeth are present The poet, then, is 
specially careful to preserve the air of reality in 
these shapes. For such a procedure he has a most 
excellent reason, one that lies at the very basis of 
Tragedy. He wishes to place his audience under 
the same influences as his hero, and involve them 
in the same doubts and conflicts. We, too, must 
look upon the Weird Sisters with the eyes of 
Macbeth and Banquo; we may not believe in then^ 
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or ve may be able to explain them, Btill the great 
dramatic object is to portray characters which do 
behold them and believe in them, and for a time, to 
lend US the eyes and faith of such people. The 
andience must f&el the same problem in all its 
depth and eamestneBB, and mnet be required to 
face the enigma of these appearances, for a charac- 
ter can be tmly tragic to the spectators only when 
they are assailed by its difiScnltieB and involved in 
its coUiBion. The poet presents hie work as life 
itself is presented to as; here is the fact, look at it, 
solve it When the audience stand above the hero, 
and are at once made acquainted with all his com- 
plications, mistakes, and weaknesses, the realm of 
Comedy begins, the laugh is apt to be excited 
instead of the sympathetic tear. We make merry 
over men pursuing that which we know to be a 
disguise, or a shadow, or some delusion. To 
persons who can remain uninfluenced by their 
imagination, or to whom the soul-form of Macbeth 
and Banquo does not appeal, the present drama 
may seem absyrd, and fit only to be laughed at. 
Few people, however, are so entirely free of the 
Dark Powers; a secret strand of faith in the in- 
fluence of a demonic energy winds obscurely 
through every soul, and often needs but the 
occasion to rise into daylighi Smothered by 
education, ridiculed by the illiuninated, even con- 
demned to death as a witch, still the Weird Sister 
is alive. 

Did Shakespeare believe in witches? It would 
be a rash man who could strongly affirm ca deny 
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the proposition. But we can know the more im- 
portant matter that he employs these shapes for a 
genoine purpose, he seizes the Mythology of his 
time, and uses it just for what it is intended 
to express unto men. For Mythology is an 
honest and noble attempt of the hnman soul, 
at a certain stage of its culture, to ntter its greatest 
truths, its profoaudest problems; Mythology formu- 
lates, in its way, the struggles of the spirit for 
light, freedom, immortality; it is not an empty 
collection of sun-myths or dawn-myths, it seeks 
to show a providential world-order and man 
therein; the two wings on which it soars into its 
supernatural realm are good and evil. The 
mythologic age, it is true, has passed away, 
but the mythus remains as the work of the 
loftiest souls, Foeta, Priests, Sages, in helping 
to construe the world, man, and Providence. 
The "Weird Sisters are not introduced for mere 
theatrical effect, without any meaning; there 
is thought here, though it be mythologic thought, 
and we most think it over again in our own form, 
ere we can fully understand it, for our thought is 
no longer naturally mythical. Those who say that 
the poet merely employed an existing superstition 
for an external spectacular effect have indeed got 
rid of the difficulty, but it may be added, have got 
rid of Shakespeare too. Certainly the poet uses 
the popniar Mythology of the time — he would not 
have been the true poet, if be had not — but what 
originated this Mythol<^y in the hearts of the 
people ? Just what originates it in Shakespeare, 
C'.oo^lc 
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who goes back to the primitive mythical fonntain, 
and makes it pour forth aoew, filled with fresh 
life from his thought Bead Thomas MiddletoD's 
play " The Witeh ; " that is the machinery of witch- 
craft without its deep connection with the tempta- 
tion and destiny; for this reason it lives only in a 
little glare of light from Shakespeare's work. 

The play, very properly, opens with the 
witch-scene, wherein the primordial force is shown 
setting the whole drama in motion. The Weird 
Sisters wish to meet Macbeth, he is the one whom 
they mention by name, he is the one who is to be 
mainly influenced by their power, and he is the 
central character of the play. But they also meet 
Banquo, apparently not by their choice; through 
these two persons they impinge upon the Natural 
World, which is now to be introduced. 

2. This is the Second Thread in the dramatic 
structure which we are now to follow out to the 
second appearance of the Weird Sisters, who will 
then give the drama a new direction- Already 
they have pointed to Macbeth as the chief figure 
of this Natural World; around him the other char- 
acters move. He has done the Great Deed, and is 
the Hero; he has put down treason and saved the 
King; he is, ideally though not actually, the 
supreme man of the State. So he is brought 
before us. 

His starting point, then, in the drama, is the 
heroic Deed, which has in it two strands, or 
tendencies, both of which will pass into his 
character and determine ii The first strand in 
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this Deed ib the temptation which lorka in it, the 
evil Bide of the Great Action. Let us mark it 
sharply: he haB conquered the traitor whom the 
weak King excited bnt did not conquer; this Deed 
makee him greater than the King, at leaBt to hiB 
own imagination. But there ib a second and oppo- 
site Btrand in this Deed; it shows him the penalty 
of treason in the fate of the Thane of Cawdor; in 
fact, he is just the man who has punished treason. 
Naturally, Macbeth will believe in retribution ; it, 
too, springs out of the Deed, and enters into his 
character. Temptation to evil on the one hand, 
faith in the punishment of evil on the other, are 
Been to wind out of that primal act into his soul. 

Macbeth is essentially the man of action; all 
his inner states, ImpalseB, even emotions have a 
tendency of themselves to rush into performance; 
♦the very firstlings of my heart shall be the first- 
lings of my hand." Particularly bis imaginings 
are ever ready to make themselves deeds, and, on 
the contrary, it is the deed which gives material to 
his imagination. That is, Macbeth has no inner 
control, such as is furnished by thought; he has 
not that discipline by which the mind subdues its 
own rebellions subjects to its king — Eeason; he 
shows the overbalancing of Will without the ade- 
quate supply of Thought, wherein he stands in 
striking contraBt to Hamlet, who shows the over- 
balancing of Thought without the adequate supply 
of Will. His images fly into actions, and hia 
actions give him images. 

Accordingly, out of his Great Deed rises the 
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image of Temptation, over which he has little or 
no inner control; yet an image of Eetrlbntion also 
rises out of his Great Deed, exercising an outer 
control through fear. Between these two images 
he is tossed in a mighty tempest of the soul, with- 
out any spiritual mastery over them; he is tempted 
by the one, yet terrorized by the other. He sees 
only the onter punishment, as shown in the case of 
the Thane of Cawdor, for the wicked act; his 
scrapie springs not from the lore of the good, bnt 
from the fear of the evil. His is the untrained, 
Boperstitious, mythical spirit, in its weakness, yet 
heroic; the Mythus and the Hero grow together. 
Btilt, they pass away in the ripeness of time, the 
poet hints the process. The Will must be trained 
to the inner discipline, the Image must be held in 
account to Beason. The one thus becomes ethical, 
the other poetic. 

Macbeth, then, has the burden of a Great Deed 
laid upon him, a Deed, which he is not to do, bat 
which he has done; what is he going to make oat 
of it for himself? A mighty responsibility is that 
of the Hero, who oftener breaks down under the 
weight of his Great Deed, after it is done, than 
before it is done. This is again a contrast to Ham- 
let, whose duty is to do the Deed, not to bear it 
after it is done- Macbeth, however, can do it, but 
cannot meet its consequences. Starting then from 
its Heroic Deed, we are to watch this character 
unfold before onr eyes. It will reveal its tempta- 
tion in the form of the image; it will reveal its 
faith in retribution also in the form of the image. 
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Thie process goes through three stages Id the 
First Hovement: the conflict with himself, the 
murder of the King, the murder of Banqna Into 
this process all the other characters are drawn, 
and are to be looked at in connection with it. 

(1.) The conflict of Macbeth with himself 
begins at once with his eaccess in the outer action. 
There has been a terrific collision in the State, a 
great revolt has taken place, in which some of the 
King's subjects, aided by foreigners, have partici- 
pated- But this revolt has been put down, mainly 
by the strong arm of Macbeth, assisted, however, 
by Banquo. The breach is healed, the throne is 
saved, peace again reigns. But now begins the 
internal struggle ; that civil war, suppressed in the 
State, is transferred to the soul of Macbeth in the 
very act of suppression; he is the battle-ground, 
and is fighting with himself. What has be been 
doing? Putting down traitors to the King. But 
this act tempts him to become the traitor to the 
same King, to do that for which he has just pun- 
ished a great nobleman, in whom he must see the 
consequences of treason. Such are the two sides 
of that war in his soul. Temptation and Retribu- 
tion. 

Just at this moment, with victory hardly yet 
beginning to shine out of the battle-clouds, the 
Weird Sisters in their horrid shapes rise up before 
him; "they met me in the day of success" he 
writes to his wife; that is just their time. Banquo 
is with him and sees them too ; both are returning 
from the scene of their triumph, filled with the 
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glory of their deeds. What bonois are not now 
within their reachi KingBhip — are they not greater 
than the King? Hare they not saved his realm? 
Both have the same temptation and the same 
vision, as well as the same environment. Here 
the Supemataral World touches the Natural 
World; they coalesce in the words of Mac- 
beth: "So foul and fair a day I have not seeot" a 
contradictory designation, which the Weird Sisters 
had previously put together in their bodeful rune, 
and which also indicates the struggle already risen 
in the soul of Macbeth. Manifestly these shapes 
are in Macbeth, being born now; yet they are 
outside of him too. 

Both Banquo and Macbeth question the spec* 
tral appearances, when the latter prophesy the 
future 'of the two warriors; especially the third 
Sister is prophetic, like the third Norse Yalkyr, and 
hails him : "Macbeth that shalt be King hereafter." 
It strikes home to his secret thought, for he starts 
and seems "to fear things that do sound so fair;" 
well he may, as they have also their "foul" side 
for him. Banquo doubts: "Are ye fantastical, or 
that indeed which ye outwardly show?" Are ye 
in me or outside of me? No, they speak not to 
such a doubter; yet they will, if he rise to stronger 
demand and faith. "Speak, then, to me, who 
neither beg nor fear your favors nor your hate." 
Bather a defiant mood toward the temptresses; so 
they give him a veiy ambiguous prophecy com- 
pared to the definiteness of the answer to Macbeth; 
Ix>xia8 could not frame a more doubtful oracle: 
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"LeBser and greater than Macbeth;" "not bo 
happy, yet mnch happier." But the third Valkyr 
will hit him ; "Thoa shalt get Kings, though thou 
be none." It would Beem that such an answer 
would paralyze personal ambition for the throne; 
it does, and just therein reflects Banquo, and, 
moreover, laps him in the coils of destiny. He is, 
paralyzed in his action, and thus ia caught in the 
Bweep of the man who is not paralyzed in action. 

Manifestly the fate of the two heroes ia mys- 
terionely wrapped np in these oracles, which in 
part foreBhadow, and in part cause what they fore- 
shadow. In the case of Macbeth, it is plain that 
the Weird Sister mirrors his inner thought back 
to him in a sudden startling sentence; kingship is 
that thought. But in the case of Banquo does she 
the Bame? Not so plainly, but none the less cer- 
tainly; her first words to him, "greater and lesser" 
cancel each other, and so give his spiritual por- 
trait. She paralyzes him, the moral man, though 
she cannot seduce him to the wicked act, as she 
can Macbeth; she says, can only say to him: "thou 
shalt be no King." Still she can tempt him with 
a little hope beyond: 'thou shalt get Kings," 
wherein the thought of that son Fleance seems 
remotely to play. Success cannot mislead his 
moral nature, but may hamstring it, and prevent 
it from activity against the wrongful deed. Ban- 
quo has yielded jost enough to the "Weird Sister 
to palsy his arm from smiting Macbeth, who has 
yielded entirely. He does not the bad act, but he 
does not the good act, he the hero, the doer of 
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great deeds; that is hie fate, he is iintrae to his 
heroic nature, for be is the BQcceBaor of Macbeth, 
when the latter has fallen from duty. So the 
Great Deed, though it could not tempt him to do 
the wrong, could tempt him into not doing the 
right, and thns vhirl him into the torrent of a 
tragic destiny. 

It will be noticed that the moment the Weird 
Sieters are asked concerning their nature and 
origin, they vanish; euch a response they cannot 
give, or, rather, their response to it is their disap- 
pearance. They are not to be investigated too 
closely, and Banquo Btill doubts in his Tvay; yet a 
drop of their poison is in him and will remain. 
Now comee the sudden confirmation, Macbeth is 
saluted Thane of Cawdor by an embasay from the 
King, just as one of the witches sainted him; they 
are indeed prophetic. Banquo is stirred, and 
cries: "what, can the devil apeak true?" wherein 
he recognizee the diabolic element in these shapea 
Macbeth, however, has no euch recognition, but 
coddlee the thought: "The greatest is behind," and 
even tries to etir the hope in Banquo that "your 
children shall be Kings." Banquo at once catches 
the enspicion : "That trusted home, might yet en- 
kindle you unto the crown;" for does he not feel 
a slight breath of the same demon in his own 
breast? Still Banqno's better nature has already 
put down the temptation, and he givee the moral 
solution of the Weird Sietere, though their 
psychological solution lies beyond his hori 
zon. Listen to their moral meaning from his 
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lips, as it lies deep in the soul of the entire play: 

And oft«D timea. to irin iu ta one bann, 
The inetnuneuU of darkaaM toll qb tmtlu. 
Win DH with honeet trifles Co betray oi 
Id deepest coiueqneDoe. 

Bat Macbeth canuot give the moral solution: 
** This Bupematoral soliciting cannot be ill — cannot 
be good;" and so he fluctuates from side to side 
Temptation comes, yet with a terrific fear of 
punishment, both being iu the form of "horrible 
imaginings;" his murder of the King is "yet but 
fantastical," Btill the penality is upon him with its 
dire images, and 



Banquo, however, has settled the question, is free 
of the moral conflict, quietly remarking: "Look 
how our partner's rapt" Upon this point their 
characters differentiate; in the same environment, 
with the same temptation in the same form psychs-' 
logically, morally they move in diverse directions. 
Again Macbeth's struggle is aroused, when the 
King appoints his own son as his successor; again 
we mai'k the impulse to the wicked deed, and yet 
the terror of it in the soul of Macbeth: 



At this point in the career of Macbeth, his wife 
is introduced- She, too, is connected with the 
Weird Sisters, a fact which must not be forgotten; 
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the first aeuteiice of the letter which she is reading, 
and her own first sentence start from them. Their 
promiBes are just what she desired, dnd we at once 
hear their connection with her will in the strong 
resolve: "Thou shalt be what thou art promised." 
She makes herself the instrument of their proph- 
ecy. Bat she knows well the character of her 
husband, and fears that he will be irresolute, since 
the conflict between the good and the bad is so 
evenly poised in his mind. She otters a series of 
balanced antitheses about him, which exactly re- 
produce his epiritnal picture, both in their form 
and in their meaning: 

Alt not withoQt ambition, bat witliont 
The illnesB should attend it; what thoo wonldat hi«hl]r, 
Tbat noaldst tboa holil^ ; wanldat not plar Ubs, 
Aad yet vooldst nrroagly irin. 

Bat chiefly his fear of the evil rather than his love 
of the good she notes as the root of bis vacillation: 
"Thou'dst have, great Glamis, that which rather 
thou dost fear to do, than wishest should be 
andone." This fear of retribntion is what she 
mast meet and overcome in him, and hereupon she 
states her place in the drama: 

Hie thus hither 
That I may pane m; ■pirts in thine ear, 
And obaetiee vlth the vaioar of my toii^e 
All that iiapedee thoe from the golden round 
Which fate and metsphyeical aid doth wem 
To liaTS Uiee crowned withal. 

Saoh is her function : to drive out of Macbeth, with 
her spirit and her tongne, the impediment now 
holding him back from the crown, which the 
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Snpematnral World has pFomised him. Thus she 
makes herself the instrmnent of l^e Weird Sisters, 
yet of herself also; they are both outside of her, 
and in her too. 8he does not see them, like 
Baiiqno and Macbeth, bat she feels them and 
addressee them. She is, indeed, the Weird Sister 
realized, not of the Supernatural, but of the 
Natural World. But this high strung condition is 
not her normal one, she forces herself into it by 
an act of will. When the serrant announces the 
approach of the King toward her castle, she is 
momentarily thrown off her bent by the sudden 
emergency, and exclaims " Thou'rt mad to say it; " 
but she soon recovers herself. To be the instru- 
ment of the powers of evil, has required in her 
a prodigious effort of resolution; but she is ready, 
she will even abjure womanhood. She invokes 
the "spirits that tend on mortal thoughts" to 
unsex her; she will become herself a Weird Sister, 
a sexless woman, a monstrosity in nature and in 
soul. Such she has not been hitherto, manifestly. 
She will be all cruelty — no conscience, no pity; 
she is will wrought up to frenzy. Again she 
addresses the supernatural powers in the "murder- 
ing ministers" who are to transform her womanly 
attributes into those of the demon. She, too, is 
gifted with imagination, and is grandly poetic in 
these passages, being on this side also allied to 
Banguo and Macbeth. 

Whence comes this colossal will-power in the 

woman? Critics have tried to tra<M it back to 

some source; enough, here it is. Doubtless, it has 

Cookie 
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been called ap by the circomstauces; it is Beemingly 
ODe of the outgrowths of that fertile Great Deed 
of the hneband. For him, the man of action, that 
Deed has begotten inner irresolntion, the halting 
between two courses; for her, the woman of home- 
life, it has roused the most intense inner resola- 
tioD. She is the one of the pair who has the 
spirit's self-control; almost her first word to her 
husband is to reprove his lack of eelf-suppression : 
" Your face, my Thame, is as a book where men 
may read strange matters." Then she gives an 
example of her own power in this way when she 
receives the King. Did she have an inner training 
which her husband never had? Perchance the 
woman, in her emotional, nay, in her conventional 
life, gets the discipline which the active man lacks. 
At least her nature now suddenly burst forth into 
an enormous energy of will, directed inwardly, as 
well as outwardly. Still Macbeth cannot catch 
resolution from his wife, he gives the matter 
a final consideration in his first long soliloquy, 
and concludes not to kill ' Duncan. He has 
no religious scruples; he would risk the world 
to come, if he were sure he would escape in 
this world. But he has the profoundest con- 
viction that there is always on earth a retribu- 
tion for the wicked deed. Thrice in succession be 
declares this doctrine: 

Bnt In theM emm 
We still httTs Jadgmeilt here; tiiat we bnt tcaoh 
Bloody instmatiouB, wbioh, being Unght. rvtani 
To iiliwne the inientor, thia eranJiuuled Jnstloe 
CommendB the ingiedieDta ot our polaonad ohallM 
TooDTownllpe. 
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Id fact, the vhole soliloquy ie a graod homily on 
retributioii, and ■winds up with a train of gorgeooe 
imagery, gotten np by the poet Macbeth, to give a 
Bpectacnlar display of punishment. Imagination 
still rules him, though he also speaks abstractly of 
his temptation as "vaulting ambition," which may 
be taken as hie own interpretation of the Weird 
Sister. But this ambition "overleaps itself and 
falls on the other" side, which calls up the penalty. 
It is clear that Macbeth has no true moral ground- 
work of character; he shows no positive love of the 
good, but merely the negative fear of the evil. 
Kot even the religioae terror of Hell reaches him, 
but the cowardly fear of personal ill. 

Such a man will not be hard to shake, and no 
sooner has he resolved, from the danger of punish- 
ment, not to kill the King, than his wife appears, 
and, after a short resistance on his part, sweeps 
bim from his moorings, for really he has no anchor 
against her will. She appeals to his love: "From 
this time such I account thy love," if thou wilt not 
do this deed, which will "give solely sovereign 
sway and masterdom-" Sorely love, tiien, cannot 
be her supreme end. But, chiefly, she assails that 
fear of punishment wbidi is the single restraint 
in him, with a blasting derision: 



To be sure, her argument is thai of immorality: 
thou art a coward not to be that which thoa 
desirest to be. Now morality bids as do quite the 
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opposite, namely, suppress desire when incoDBist- 
ent with what is right. Macbeth's first answer is 
the tme one: "I dare do all that may become a 
man ; who dares do morei is none :" but this answer 
springs not from his inmost being, but is re- 
hearsed like a moral saw- But her argument is 
good against Macbeth, for whom it is intended; he 
has simply the fear of punishment, not the love of 
virtue, he is a moral coward, as his wife declares- 
80 she shames him, the brave soldier, with pol- 
troonery — a charge which he endures from the lips 
of her whom he loves. But what about her in this 
proceeding? Bhe has already unsexed herself; she 
goes further now, she unm others herself— 

I hove given anok and know 
Hon tender 'tU to Iots the babe that milks me: 
1 woald, while it was Bmiling in m; face 
Hare placked mjr nipple trom bis boDeleaa goma 
And dashed Uie bcaina ont, had I bo bwotu as ;□□ 
HoTedone, to this. 

No limit to her ambitious will, not motherhood, 
and, we must think, not wifehood. It is to be 
noticed that the pair have already talked the mat- 
ter over before these late events, and Macbeth 
seems to have been the originator. He has long 
caressed the thought, has even proposed once to 
execute it, but she seems to have held him back: 
"Nor time nor place did then adhere, and yet yon 
would make both." But now she is resolved and 
cannot be unstrung from her tension; in the grip 
o£ her own will she is held fixed like fate, and also 
holds her husband. 

We can feel his slow giving way in his gues- 
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tion: "If ve shonld fail;" wherein his fear of pun- 
ishment again hovers before his mind, and gives 
him a momentary shudder in his descent. But he 
is yielding; his wife furnishes the plan which 
seems to obviate all danger of detection; it sweeps 
away, momentarily, his fear of punishment; he falls 
in with it, and even completes its details, and we 
hear his word of resolve: 



(2.) The second crisis of Macbeth's career ie 
embraced in the Second Act, which exhibits the 
murder of the King and its revelation to tlie outer 
world. We shall witness Macbeth's struggles just 
before and just after tlie bloody action; again he 
will be harraased by those terrible images, Temp- 
tation and Betribution, though they now take new 
shapes. Thus from the supreme Deed against 
treason has been born, in direct descent, the 
supreme Deed of treason. 

Again in the beginning of the Act the poet 
touches his first chord — the similarity and the 
difference in tlie characters of Macbeth and Ban- 
quo. Both have the same strong imagination; 
both the same temptation. Banquo is disturbed 
during the day by bad fancies; but particularly be 
is worried by wicked dreams during the night, 
when he cannot control the fantastic play of his 
mind. He wishes not to sleep, and prays to be 
kept free from "the cursed thoughts that nature 
gives way to in repose." The moral restraint con- 
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tinues in him; still he cannot keep from telling 
Macbeth: "I dreamt last night of the three Weird 
Sisters;" anrely their virus is working within him 
in spite of himself. "To you they have showed some 
tmUi" — and why not to me, the mind adds. That 
son Fleance at his side falls within the prophecy, 
if he himself does not; truly his dearest object, his 
very love, has in it the danger of temptatioo. But 
Macbeth is already beyond that first stage of the 
Weird Sisters: "I think not of them;" he hints 
some dark plan or conspiracy to Banqno, which 
"shall make honor for you." But listen to Ban- 
quo's answer: 

Bo I lose none 
In seeking to aDgmsnt it, bat atill keep 
My hosom ttsnohised (ud tqf allegjanoe olear, 
I abaU be coauBelled. 

Which again marks strongly the contrast between 
the two men, and seems to hint the suspicion of 
Banqao. 

Bat now we are to see Macbeth alone and hear 
what he is thinking about. He beholds the image 
of a dagger hovering in the air and marshalling 
" me the way that I was going," when he has 
resolved upon the murder. So real is this dagger 
that he clutches for it, and wonders that it is not 
as " sensible to feeling as to sight." He even 
draws his own dagger from his side and compares 
the two: "I see thee yet, in form as palpable as 
this which now I draw." Surely the poet tells us 
here that Macbeth is not fully able to distinguish 
the images of his fancy from real things. The 
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dagger even changes before his eyes: "On thy 
blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, which was not 
BO before." A terrible image of Temptation, 
employing the very instrument of murder, lures 
bim on; it is as if the Weird Sister held that 
digger toward his hand aud marshalled him for- 
ward. So he struggles, dashed between image 
and reality till he seems to decide against hie 
imagination : 

Ttum'B DO anob tbiag, 
It IB tbe bloodF boBlneu which iutormt 
Thus to mioe eyes. 

But this decision is momentary ; he gets rid of the 
dagger, only to be roused by another still more 
terrible image of murder which connects directly 
with the Weird Sisters by the mention of Hecate: 

Mow witchorsR oetebraWa 
Pale Hsoale'e offerluv. and withered matder, 
Alammed by bii untlnel the wolf. 
Whoee howl's his watch. Uiiu with hia gteallbr PWM, 
With TarqaiD'a raiiBbiDS strides, towaida hie dndgn 
UoTsa iiica a gboM. 

Which is a spectral night-pictnre of himsnlf as 
he moves to the murder. Again he seizes upon 
the witch- world, the dark side of his people's 
Mythology, to image temptation in its success, 
and this ghost-like shape is himself. His terror 
too, darts up with an image, but he suppresses it 
and his poetical speech stops in the man of action: 
" Words to the heat of deeds too cool breath gives-" 
The deed is done, the King is murdered What 
now? This same imt^ination rise up in tenfold 
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power and becomsB the instrumeiit of punish- 
ment — the mighty weapon of hie own bouI. We 
have seen all along how Macbeth believed in 
retribution; now it appears in those fearful voices 
which he hears from the sleepers, because he is 
murdering sleep, "the innocent sleep;" religious 
fear, too, plays in, he cannot say " amen " to the 
cry " God bless us." But the culmination is the 
very voice of retribution, crying 



He has slain repose in the sleeping Duncan. The 
prophecy of that voice will be fuMled to the letter. 
Macbeth will be harassed from now on; he gets 
rest no more; in very truth he has murdered it 
Every noise appals him, hands come and seem to 
"pluck out mine eyes," the great ocean will not 
"wash this blood clean from my hand." In the 
last Act, Lady Macbeth, when her will-power is 
relaxed, will be given over to the same image of 
washing her bloody hand, whereby the common 
trait of imagination in husband and wife is indi- 
cated. Macbeth is now what she will be hereafter. 
Still, even in the present scene we notice that 
she has no small difficulty in suppressing her 
imagination, particularly when she is alone. She 
always observes the external prognosticationB, the 
croak of the raven, the shriek of the owl, the cry 
of the cricket- She could not do the deed of 
murder because she saw the semblance of her 
father in the sleeping Duncan. Then in the very 
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crisis of the discovery of the murder slie fainte, 
her tension of -will could hold out no longer. But, 
at present, that will is keyed up to its highest 
pitch in suppressing the imagination of her hus- 
band. She pleads -with him, shamsB him, usee 
her former argument of cowardice; it is all to no 
purpose in his overwhelming images of retribution. 
He will not carry the dagger back: " I am afraid 
to think what I have done; look on it again I dare 
not," In an hysterical effort of will, she seizes 
the daggers, and will carry them back herself, 
frantically denying the very thing which she is 
feeling moBt strongly: "the sleeping and the dead 
are but as pictures," yet most terrible pictures to 
her now, as she has just shown in regard to the 
sleeping Duncan. Then that last utterance with 
its ghastly pun: 

It he do bkad, 
I'll gild tile faosB of Uie Brooms wiUial, 
For it mnst B«eiii their gaUL 

In her frenzy of will-tension she has now become 
the demon with a scoffing jest in the midet of 
hellish work. Unsexed, unmothered, she now 
is diabolic, yet the supreme effort of her volition is 
spent, henceforward she will show it, but not at ■ 
such a strain. 

Thus that castle has been turned into a Hell 
with fiends in it; here enters the porter who 
imagines himself to be the porter of Hell-gate. 
He too, has imagination in accord with the spirit 
of the whole play, and he has all to himself a 
small Last Judgment for sinners of the time. It 
Google 
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is sn humble comic reflection of the moiiBtroiis 
deed within and of the judgment coming, its most 
external manifestation just at the gate of the castle, 
which lets in the outer world. But here is that 
outer world, knocking, knocking, with its fearful 
echo through the halls, reaching to the very hearts 
of the guilty master and mistress; it cannot be 
kept out, it most come upon murder and collide 
with it. This, then, is the second strand of the 
Natural World which the poet now interweaves 
inte the action. 

Tet even this Natural World, in its most exter- 
nal manifeetation, is trying to tell the guilty act 
Lennos, one of the new-comers, speaks of the 
unruly night, as if the elements had been thrown 
into convulsion by some hidden wickedness; 
"Lamentings heard in the air, strange screams of 
death," as if the secret must be told by Nature ; 
"prophespngs with accents terrible" were heard, 
and some said "the earth was feverous and did 
shake." Such are the premonitions of the great 
crime whose possibility, it seems, has already been 
felt abroad, and finds expression in the imagina- 
tion of the people. After such a prelude, we are 
prepared to hear the announcement; Macduff 
brings the news of the murder to the awakened 
house. 

Macbeth and Lady Macbeth have now to 
exercise their arts of dissimulation, and both 
break down. The wife, after two or three excla- 
mations, ie carried out in a swoon; the huebandi 
by his extravagant and superfluous declamation, 
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revealB himself as the feigner id the company; he 
is clearly Been to be acting an asBumed part: 

Here Ikt Dnnoan, 
HU BilTei lUn Irced vith Ms goldm blood, 
And his RaehHl BtabB looked like b brewih in Natun 
For rain's waatefnl entrance. 

That he was more ready to slay the King's ser- 
vants, than to hear their evidence, also turns sus- 
picion upon him. The King's sons note the con- 
trast between themselveB, genuine mourners, and 
the noisy excess of Macbeth, and at once take to 
flight. But what will Banquo do now? He un- 
doubtedly BUBpects the right person of the murder, 
and swears 

In the great band of God I atand, and tlieBce 
Against the ondiTulced pretenoe I fight 
Of treasonons malice. 

But he will not keep his oath, he will delay, and be 
caught by the man of action. Macduff also makes 
the same oath, and the rest of the noblemen, bat 
they will flee the country or make peace with the 
murderer, whereby they become involved, more 
or less, in the net of fate. 

Thus has the dire deed passed into the world, 
and become a part of its history. Nevermore can 
it be concealed in that castle of Hell; the world 
must now proceed to purify itself of this stain. 
For the mark is upon it, and it shows that mark 
everywhere; a reflection of the dark deed we have 
already seen twice; first in the porter who deems 
himself gate-keeper of the infernal regions; 
secondly, in the wild convulsions of Nature as 
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recorded by Lennox. Bnt the poet ie going to 
oast a third image on the face of Kature — an image 
of the guilty deed after it is done. This takes place 
in the laet scene of the Second Act, in the talk of 
Bo88 and the old man, who are faint copies of 
Banquo and Macbeth, on their imaginative side, 
seeing, if not the Weird Sisters, at least the deeds 
of man pictured in the occurrences of Nature. 
"The heavens, as troubled with man's act, threaten 
his bloody stage;" darkness in daytime, the falcon 
killed by the mousing owl, Duncan's horses con- 
tending against obedience and eating each other, 
are some of the fearful portents which the time 
has brought forth. Nature not only pictures the 
moral confusion, but is herself confused and 
thrown info strife; a bad deed sets the whole uni- 
verse ajar, which must re-act and rid itself of the 
discord. In such manner these imaginative people 
find utterance, and indicate their faith in the ethi- 
cal world -order ■ 

(3). We are now brought to the third crisis in 
the career of Macbeth, which is shown in the Third 
Act, and moves quite on the same lines as the 
two proceeding crises. First, Banquo is again 
touched upon, he is deeply aroused by the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy in the case of Macbeth, 
though he suspects "thou play'dst most foully for 
it" More strong than ever is that fatal paralysis 
of his, the temptation stays his hand from takinf; 
part against guilt, he prefers to think of his 
posterily as Kings, he hugs the thought: "May 
they (the Weird Sisters) not be my oracles as well, 
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and Bet me up in hope?" They have indeed; "but 
hush! no morel " for here comes the new King who 
is his fate, ready to entrap him and his son in the 
very toils of his temptation and inaction, though 
he has sworn, in the presence of the murderer, to 
avenge the murdered King- 
As in both the previous crises, we see Macbeth 
again tnniing over the new state of things in a 
soliloquy. We have noticed how the fear of retribu- 
tion was generated even out of his good deed, the 
suppression of treason, to such a degree that lie 
feared to kill the King ; so now the fear of retribn- 
tion in a new shape is generated out of his had 
deed, the murder of Duncan. He has himself 
taught the "bloody instructions which return to 
plague the inventor;" he must believe that he will 
be punished- But by whom? Banguois the man; 
was he not the £rst to swear to fight against 
'■treasonous malice?" But still further, he, with 
the same environment and the same imagination 
as Macbeth, has not turned traitor, has resisted all 
the attempts which have been made to draw him 
into conspiracy. No wonder, then, that "our fears 
in Banquo stick deep;" no wonder that "under him 
my Genius is rebuked;" for Banguo is a perpetual 
picture held up before Macbeth's guilty con- 
science, a continual reminder of that which he 
ought to have done, a rebuke to his character. 
Banquo rightly refrained then from doing, but 
now such refraining is his doom. 

From the murder of the King is born, also, the 
counter belief, that the penalty may be escaped. 
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Macbeth has sucoeBBfnlly made way witli I>tmcaii; 
be is not yet puniahed but rather rewarded for his 
murder. Hence he will try to set aside the pen. 
alty; he will try to prevent anybody from doing 
what he has done, namely, from killing a king; he 
will attempt to stop his own deed from getting 
back to himself. Such is the mill in which he is 
now ground: he believes in retribution, yet is 
going to forestall it. Thus his murder creates 
about him a new world of guilt and punishment, 
necessitates another murder and its penalty. He 
seeks to circumvent hia conviction, yet hia very 
act creates anew the conviction. The wicked deed 
begets hia belief in poniahment, and this belief 
begets in turn the wicked deed. 

But thia new temptation reaches out not alone 
to the second but to the third murder. The Weird 
Sisters — the primal source — hailed Banquo father 
to a line of Kings, though he should be no King 
himsell So the death of the father might merely 
hasten the fulfilment of the prophecy. This is 
the aecond fear of Macbeth, that hia sceptre would 
be "wrenched from his gripe with an unlineal 
band," namely the son of Banquo, "no son of mine 
succeeding," for though Macbeth appears to have 
no children, still he seems to think he may have 
an heir yet. So Fleance, Banquo's son, is to be 
included in the deed of blood. 

This throws Macbeth into opposition to the 
Weird Sisters, and still more deeply into a conflict 
with himself. He has followed their promisee 
hitherto, but now he is going to fight their decree. 
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He belieTflS them to be true prophets, yet he will 
nullify them. It is a prophecy of theirs which has 
turned out true in his own case, and which has 
declared that Banquo's posterity also will be 
kings. Acting upon the belief that the event is 
certain to take place, still he proposes to forestall 
it. With faith in the prophecy, he will prevent 
its fulfilment Thus the Weird Sisters fomish 
him the new temptation to circumvent their own 
decree, and drive him to attempt a double murder, 
that of Banqno and his son. He deems them to 
be fate, still he will defy them: "Come fate into 
the list and champion me to the utterance!" Such 
is the double drive of murder in this soliloquy: 
first, against Banquo in person, whose "royalty of 
nature" he fears; Becondly, against Fleance upon 
whom the promise of the Weird Sisters falls. 

But after the resolution, as in the case of the 
£iug, he finds no peace till the deed be done. He 
is scourged with his imaginatioQ, he keeps alone, 
"of sorriest fancies his companions making," he 
eats his " meal in fear," and sleeps "in the afflic- 
tion of these terrible dreams;" he prefers death to 
lying "on the torture of the mind," and envies 
"Duncan in his grave." Driven by his fear of 
retribution, which is now his temptation also, he 
cries: " O full of scorpions is my mind; Banquo 
and hie Fleance lives." He thinks that he can get 
peace by murdering them, that in them he will 
slay the images of hie own brain. Again, as just 
before the death of the King, he calls up the 
murder about to take place, in a dark picture of 
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the imagination; the night-side of his people's 
Mythology will again funiish him the image of the 
wicked deed; Hecate, too, is mentioned, who con- 
nects with the Weird Sisters, and is queen of night 
In such dark bodefnl imagery is the crime 
enveloped; the bat, the shard-borne beetle, the 
crow, and seeling Night are the environment; light 
thickens, and 

« droop and dmww 

B to their prfi^ do rtmae^ 

Banquo is murdered by hired assassins, who 
talk with Macbeth in a long scene, quite out of 
proportion with the brevity and hurry of the 
general course of this play. But in them the 
methods of Macbeth are seen, he has gathered the 
desperate and wicked for his instruments; hear 
them speak — 

1 am one, my liege. 

Whom tbe vile blo«e and buffets of the world 
Haye ho incenewl that 1 am recklfles what 
I do to spite the world. 

The second murderer says the same thing in snb- 
stance; no wonder that Banquo has been the 
enemy to such men; truly all the destructive ele- 
ments of society are clustering round Macbeth. 
But Fleance escapes their blow, and Macbeth has 
not yet succeeded in forestalling the Weird Sis- 
ters; fate is still outside of him. 

After the death of Banquo, imagination will 
again punish Macbeth as it punished him after 
the death of Duncan, only with greater intensity. 
Then be heard the imagined voice of retribution, 
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now the murdered man appearB in person with 
" gory locks," and with " twenty mortal murders " 
on his crown, and takes his seat at the table of ths 
gusBts- Imagination now has all -the force of 
reality; it controls Macbeth, even in the presence 
of company, and makes him reveal the dreadfnl 
secret. Through it, Banquo himself returns to 
earth, points out his murderer, and to the guilty 
soul accomplishes his revenge. Macbeth cannot 
banish this image as In did the air-drawn 
dagger, with which Lady Ma.oeth identifies it- 
Moreover " it is the very painting of your fear," 
the terror of the penalty working through the 
imagination. Nobody present sees the ghost but 
him, whereby it is shown to be his mental one 
alone. 

It will be noticed that this ghost of Banquo 
appears twice. Both times his name is spoken by 
Macbeth, which seems to be the cue for his appear- 
ance; Macbeth, in feigning speech, wishes him to 
be present, when lo! here he is. Hypocrisy 
cannot hide; the very attempt to conceal the deed, 
reveals it; stronger than all artifice is nature. The 
specter seems to disappear both times when 
Macbeth thinks of it as a ghost and not as a 
reality; he banishes it so that it does not return 
when he can say : " Hence, horrible shadow 1 unreal 
mockery hence!" His own explanation of the 
appearance of Banquo's ghost turns back again to 
that faith in retribution: " It will have blood, they 
say; blood will have blood;" all nature conspires 
to bring out the guilty man: "Stones have been 
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koown to speak and trees to move;" such is his 
beliet 

Lady Macbeth again preforms her previone 
function, that of suppressing the imagination of 
her husband, but it goes quite beyond her controL 
Again she shames him with cowardice: " Are you 
a man?" She excuses his conduct to the excited 
and suspicions guests; in fact, the two have 
revealed in their present behavior the secret of 
Bauqno's murder, as they previously revealed that 
of the King. Again, too, we see that Lady Mac- 
beth is exercising upon herself a more violent 
sappression than she is upon her husband; she has 
the same tortures of imagination as he, and has 
found no happiness, as she intimates to herself; in 
fact, when alone, she utters just what Macbeth 
utters, hinting the enviable lot of the dead Duncan. 



But when she is in her husband's presence, she 
claps the breaks both upon him and herself. In 
the ghost-scene she. has had to exercise a triple 
control, over her husband, over the guests, and 
what is not the least, over herself. The strain was 
prodigious, at its end she seems to droop, utters 
no comments upon what has just transpired; with 
a quiet remark or two, she tells her husband, " yon 
lack the season of all natures, sleep," which is her 
last waking sentence, and is, indeed, her own 
condition. That mighty tension of will now 
relaxes, never again to recover its power; never 
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^aiQ irill she be seen controlling Macbeth, never 
again controlling herself; she ie henceforth to be 
gireo over to her own "thick-coming fancies," 
One may almoBt hear the chord of her will enap 
in this last strain. 

But how sbont Macbeth? We can see that the 
power of the imagination has quite reached ite 
climax; we behold it completely controlling the 
individnal by ita phantome in the case of the 
ghost; thia control is now to be fixed and made 
permanent in the Weiid Sister, to whom he is to go 
next. Maobeth has been wrestling with these 
phantoms all along, he has sought to destroy them 
by crime, but this has only aroused them the more. 
Just that belief in retribution creates them afresh, 
yet also brings the attempt to forestall the {Mnalty ; 
now it push^ him against a new object of 
Buspicion, MaodufE. He will not return, he will 
not repent: 



Nay, there is to be no reflecting upon his plans, 
they must be at once performed, he cannot endure 
any thought: 



This process of murder begetting terror and of 
terror begetting murder is to go on, he cannot get 
out of its maelstrom. We have now carried down 
the action, with its two threads, through the First 
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Movetiietit, which shows the guilt of Macbeth 
He pasBes from being the Bavior of the realm into 
just the opposite— ite destroyer; he moTOB from 
putting down the traitor to being the traitor. This 
transition has been shown in its three crises, 
namely, the struggle with himself, with the King, 
and with Banquo, the loyal supporter of the Kin^ 
Both royalty and loyalty he has swept ont of exist- 
ence by his deed; yet he is King and has subjects. 
Will he escape his own law? Can he " trammel up 
the consequence" and not have his own "bloody 
instructions " read to him ? That is now the ques- 
tion of the rest of the play. 

At this critical turning-point, both Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth refuse to go back and nndo their 
deeds. The matter is distinctly before the mind 
of Macbeth, bnt he declines: "Returning were as 
tedious as to go o'er." That terror of his he ascribes 
to the want of " hard use ; " the most awful shapes 
aie scourging both of them back from their course, 
but they persist. They refuse mediation and defy 
conscience, hence for them the outcome can be 
only tragic They reject repentance at the last 
opportunity; there will be no retam out of their 
perverse life, no restoration. This will, therefore, 
uot be a mediated drama, which turns upon the 
repentance of the guilty sonl, and the undoing (A 
the wicked deed. 

Along with this guilty career of Macbeth, tne 
infltitutions of society have been pervertea; tbe 
head of the State is an usurper, justice is exercised 
by a criminal, authority is in the hands of him 
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who has defied and destroyed it, obedience becomes 
a crime, and loyalty to the King is treason. What 
is the honest man to do when his very virtue tarns 
to wrong? Snch is the perversion of the world's 
order now before ns; not simply Macbeth is in- 
volved as an individo^, but the whole social fabric; 
it is a world tamed apside down through goilL 

IL 

The ethical world has been thrown into con- 
fusion by the gnilt of Macbeth; now the movement 
sets in toward the restoration of its harmony. He 
who put down the traitor has himself become the 
successful traitor, imd has secured his position by 
removing Banguo, who was nest to him in great- 
ness and in prospective power. But his own 
action is to be brought back to him; as he served 
traitors, bo will be be served himself, and the circle 
of hia deed will be made complete. The State and 
the social system which he has perverted by crime 
are to be purified; the ethical order of the world is 
to be vindicated; the man who introduces disturb- 
ance into it is to be eliminated. The process of 
this elimination will be shown in the Second 
Movement. 

The turning point of the drama is emphaticaUy 
marked by the second appearance of the Weird 
Sisters. Temptation has culminated, now retribu- 
tion sets in strongly, not however so much the 
inner retribution through the imagination, which 
has been already portrayed, but the external retri- 
butioui which brings home to the guilty man th^ 
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true equivalent of bis deeds, and at the same time 
cleanses the institTitional world, which the great 
criminal has pollated at its very fountain head. 

Here, also, we BhsM find in the stmctnre the 
same two Threads that we found in the First 
Movement. The supernatural realm of the Weird 
Sisters again makes its appearance, retaining its 
former character, but changing, to a certain degree, 
its purpose. The natural realm has still its two 
groups or strands; first, the guilty pair, Macbeth 
and his wife, for each of whom retribution is pre- 
pared, though in different ways; second, those 
composing the grand reaction at home and abroad, 
who, with the aid of foreigners, sweep out the 
criminal, and restore the order of society. 

Doubtless the reader has already queried: Why 
should Macbeth wish now to go to the Weird Sis- 
ters? Previously he met them, in the presentcaBe 
he wills to meet them; what are the grounds for 
this second interview? Their former prophecy 
has come to an end in fulfilment, he is on the 
throne. He naturally asks himself: What has the 
future in store for me now? Moreover, two doubts 
must disturb him. First, will the promise of the 
Weird Sisters to Banquo ooncemiug the latter's 
posterity be fulfilled? In other words, he must 
question his soul: Have I forestalled in his case 
tlie oracle which has told the tmth in my own 
case? That same oracle he will consnlt coucem- 
ing the truth of itseli Bat his second donbt is 
&e most imperious one to be allayed: Is there 
any punishment for my deeds? Still his faith is 
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retribution is driving him, in the present case driv- 
ing him to interrogate Destiny itself concerning 
his fatnre. Thus to his imagination rises the 
Weird Sister; what will she say to him? 

We have already seen that her voice is th« 
voice of the environment to the man. Now this 
environment says to Macbeth: Too have mur- 
dered, and yon have escaped; do not be afraid of 
that goblin of retribution in your fancy. That is, 
she inculcates security, Macbeth can do what he 
pleases, regardless of conBeqaences- Such is again 
the progeny of his deed, it begets the Weird Sis- 
ter, the temptress, who saj^ to the soul trembling 
at brink of guilt: Fear not, do it, you will escape 
the penalty, as you have escaped in the past. So 
Maobeth's world without speaks to his world 
within. 

Already we have Bought to penetrate the realm 
of witchery in the preceding Movement; now we 
need only repeat its four essential facts. 1st. It 
is the voice of the circumstances to the individual 
who is placed in them as in his reality; for aroUnd 
every human being is an environment speaking to 
him, and he mast consult it. 2nd. This voice 
speaks to what is already in the man, and so he 
hears it; but if he be not prepared within, he can- 
not hear it, though it still speak- The individual 
gets out of his circumstances good or ill, wealth or 
poverty, presidency or gallows. The union of the 
man within and the world without makes life, 
action; what of the environment is not for him, 
passes by him unheard. 3rd. This voice of the 
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enyiroDment speaking to man mnet have Bome 
image or utteranGe; he has to express for himself 
in some v&y the great fact of his life. 4th. Such 
an image is at hand in the caee of Macbeth; his 
age, nation, race has elaborated it, and be finds it 
ready made. The Mytbua is Bach an image, and 
Macbeth is essentially mythical in spirit, and he 
falls at once into ite creation, ae it sets forth this 
evil principle, which Inrka in every man'B environ- 
ment and in himself- The Poets, Artists, Sages 
too, seize sncb mythologic forms of the people, 
and monld them into an expression; Shakespeare 
takes the Weird Sister for his poetic utterance and 
at th6 same time shows Macbeth naturally drop- 
ping into her image for his expression. 

1. Accordingly we pick ap at this point onr 
first Thread again — the Sapernatural World. We 
catch a new hint of its organization; it has a 
queen, Hecate, taken from Classic Mythology, and 
placed over Teutonic witches, in the true spirit of 
the Benasoenoe. Her function is particularly 
marked, she is to change the previous course of 
the poem. Hence she reproves the Weird Sisters 
for the favors to Macbeth, who is "but a wayward 
son," and selfish; manifestly a case of Satan 
reproving sin. Her authority has not been recog- 
nized, now she will show what it means, both for 
the witehes and for Macbeth, 

Well, what does it mean? Hecate is, indeed, s 
phase of this diabolic process; she is evil, but that 
evil which punishes evil. That is, the wicked act 
has now reached the point at which it becomes self- 
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deBtniotiTe. The first witches led into crime, they 
were the temptresses; the second and supreme one, 
Heoste, is the punisher, mainly; henoe she andoes 
the work of the first, and thus brings forth the 
good. In the universal order evil is a self -cancel- 
ing process, it turns upon itself and wipes itself 
out Accordingly, if the first witchery was tempta- 
tion, the second is retribation; and if the first 
witches were subjects, .the second witch is a queen, 
rules, and over-rules the first. 

This is quite the position of Mephistopheles in 
the poem of "Faust," the fiend defining himself 
there as 

PsTt of that powec 
Whidi klirejB IrillB the Bad. and always workfl the aaoA. 

Saoh is the mythical presentation of evil, thou^ 
usually the two sides are united in one being. 
Thus Satan, in the Christian conception, is botii 
tempter and ponisher; first he entices to sin, but 
the person who yields and follows him is just the 
person whom he punishes. The Devil, traitor that 
he is, always bears hardest upon his best friends; 
the greater their fidelity to him, the more he 
scorches them in his hell-fire. So the mythns of 
the demons rests upon that profoundest truth that 
evil is forever destroying itself in the long run, 
and Macbeth obeying the witches, is scoui^ed by 
the witch, whose highest function is to do just this 
scourging; hence Hecate is queen and supreme. 
Thus it must be, the wicked Hecate punishes the 
wicked Macbeth. 
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But how will she do it? She tells plainly: 

By Ducio aleighla 
Sball niee such ortiflinBl sprltM, 
A> br the atrsugth ot their lUodon 
Shall disv him on to his confo^an. 
He ahall apDrn hte, w»ru deaOi, and bear 
Hla hope* 'bore wiedom, gisoe and tmz. 
And yon all know secnrity 



So Hecate too is a temptrees, but for the immedi- 
ate purpose of hasteniiig the penalty. Macbeth 
will be trapped into "security," that regardleBBness 
of conBeqneufteB, which Bprings from snccessfnl 
crime; he will violate all dictates of wisdom, des- 
pise religion, even will cast off his former fear of 
retribution; nay, he will defy fate, try to over- 
^langh the prediction of the Weird Sister, in fact 
he has done so already. Truly Hecate voices the 
inner condition of Macbeth, who now deems him- 
self above the penalty, and dEtres act without any 
thought of consequences: 



Such is the voice which Macbeth hears out of 
his environment, bat this environment has another 
voice, which he does not hear, not the magic vords 
of illusion, but the threatening speech of reality — 
that ironical talk of Lennox. (Act IH. Sc. 6.) 
As in the beginning of the play we pass from the 
fantastic world of the Weird Sisters to the real 
world, so it is here at this second beginning of the 
action; all of Macbeth's guilt is known, and his 
future purposes are suspected. We see, too, th« 
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Start of the grand re-octioii, and the manner of 
it; Scotland is to be purified from England, which 
has, in contrast, the good King, *' the most pious 
Edward." So Macbeth lires in his own witch- 
world, which he has made; he cannot hear or 
cannot regard that tme voice of his environment 
which utter Scotia's prayer throngh the lips of 
Lennox; 

Borne bolr imcal 
Fly to the oonrt of Englaiid, that a swift hlniniing 
May soon retom to thin onr Buffering oonDtrr 
Under ■ hand aoonised. 

If we have heard the voice of Hecate, the 
qneen of the witches, we are now (Fourth Act) to 
see what the snbordinate witches are doing. They 
are brought before us in their kitchen, boiling in 
their cauldron a " gruel thick and slab," into which 
the hateful and destructive things of Nature are 
thrown; this hell-broth we may call Macbeth's 
world, or an image thereof, all of whose elements 
combine to torture such a man and finally to put 
him out of the way. He has, indeed, transformed 
his environment and all society into a seething 
cauldron of hellish properties, and we catch the 
ominous chorus which is the key-note of the time: 



Into this witch-realm Macbeth enters, and we 
find bis disposition in accord with the song of the 
hags; he is willing to see the whole world, physical 
and spiritual "tumble all together," that he may 
get an answer — "even till destruction sicken." In 
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BQcH a mas they will eDOOm-Bge defiance, "Beoarity," 
to drive him on to His ptmiBhmenL 

Even a third set of mi^c shapea, the artificial 
sprites of Hecate rise — apparitione, whom the 
witches call " onr masters." There are three of 
them, and they set forth in magic reflection the 
fnture of Macbeth in the varioas st^es of his 
pnniBbment which now determines the witches. 
The first is his own head severed from the body; 
hence " he knows thy thought." Then the warning, 
"beware Macduff," is one with his own mind: 
" Thou has harped my fear aright." Clearly the 
phantom and himself are one. Bat behold another 
apparition ; a bloody child, " more potent than the 
first" It is Macdnff his slayer, yet nrging him: 

Be bloodr bold and reBolnta: laugfa lo worD 
The power of mas, (or none at womaii born 
Shall harm Haobeth. 

Thus bis chief enemy urges npon him a bLindt 
confidence in his own destiny — his foe is really hit 
" security." The third apparition is a childcrowned, 
with a tree in his hand, manifestly a fatal shoot 
from Birnam Wood; this is Malcolm, also his 
enemy, yet he says 

Be lion-mettled, prond. and take do care 
Who oharee, vho trata oi where oonspirerB ant 
Hacbeth shall nerer vanqnlahed be antil 
GIreat Birnam Wood to hich Dansinane hill 
^ '.. - ' Shall oome ugainst him 

This is JQst what Hecate proposed in making him 
"spurn fate and bear his hopes 'hove wisdom 
grace and fear;" through the illosion of phan- 
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tasma, lie ia brought to believe that he is beyond 
respouaibility and out of tlie reach of retribution ; 
he is led to rely on destiny without regard to the 
ethical nature of the deed. He haB, therefore, lost 
his fear of puniBhtnent, he no longer has faith in 
the moral order of the world, but relies upon an 
external prophecy, which always must be an 
equivocation of the fiend. 

Again we must consider these prophecies as in 
him, a part of his own evil nature, hardened by 
crime, and audacious from success. Yet they are 
outside of him too, they are his world now, the 
oracular voice which he hears everywhere out of 
his environment, which tells him "to bear his 
hopes 'bove wisdom, grace and fear," as there is no 
penalty. It is the insolence begotten of sncceBsfol 
wrong, yet is the ewif t means of its own punish- 
ment In this state of soul the man will hear snch 
predictions out of hia surroundings, for they are in 
himself. It is true that Macbeth could not know 
beforehand the special details about Macduff's 
birth, and about the moving of Birnam Wood; but 
he could know tiiat any promise or prophecy of 
immunity from the penalty of the wicked act is a 
juggle of the demons. IX yon listen to such a 
prophecy, you are lost. 

We should notice another significant fact abont 
these apparitions rising up before Macbeth. One 
IB the crowned Malcolm, who will take away his 
kingdom; another is Macduff, who will slay him; 
the third is his own head severed from his body. 
They prognosticate the destiny of Macbeth in its 
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three stages — dethronement, death, decapitatioD. 
Yet these phantoms give him advice and determine 
his conduct; that is, his own destroyers tell him 
that he cannot be destroyed; this becomes jost the 
canse of his destmotion. It strengthens his inso- 
lent reliance apon his destiny, without his paying 
any regard to the ethical character of his deed. 
Hence these apparitiouB, though tempting him to 
"secarity," are really leading him to execation. 
In mordering Banquo, he has mnrdered, both in 
himself and in the world, the moral scrapie, for 
Banqao represents it, and Macbeth has gotten rid 
of it; by that deed he is another man, and it is 
another world. In this spirit he coddles the 
thought that rebellion cannot touch him, he is 
above any death through violence: 

Our higfa-plAMd Haotwtb 
Shall life the leaw ot Natare, par hia bmtb 
To time and mortal oDBtom. 

Being secure about himself, he will next seek 
to know concerning the future inheritance of the 
throne, aB that was one of his motives in the mur- 
der of Banquo. But he learns that Banquo's 
children and not his own are to be successors in 
the kingdom. He has, therefore, not succeeded in 
forestallii^ the first prophecy of the Weird Sis- 
ters; on this side, the death of Bauguo has been 
for nothing. Nor ought he to have looked for any 
thing else. The Weird Sistfirs could not be ex- 
pected, even by him, to predict truly in his own 
case, but falsely in another similar case. More- 
over, this thought lives in him too; he knows that 
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Fleance has escaped and is alive, and that, therefore, 
Bauqiio's posterity may sncceed to the crown. In 
a general way, thiB show of eight Kings, Bauqao's 
descendants, lies in him at the time, though the 
special manner ie for the future to reveal. But he 
may well see that "the blood-boltered Banquo 
smiles upon me and points at them for his." 

His failure, however, leads him to cnrse these 
prophetic shapes, he is now done with them for- 
ever. From this time forward Macbeth seeks no 
more the Weird Histers, nor ie he longer harrassed 
with the specters of the imagination. "And 
damned all those that trust them," wherein his 
curse includes himself- "No more sights," he 
sternly says; he will drown in a whirl of activity 
all his mental phantoms; he will fight till every 
enspected man as well as the kindred of the same 
be swept away — evidently a large nndertaking. 
Up and off: "the flighty purpose never is o'ertook, 
unless the deed go with it:" Macduff has fled, but 
wife and children remain : 

"Thla deed I'll do, betors this parpiMe cool." 

Such is the Supernatural World of the Second 
Movement, and its influence apon Macbeth. He 
alone beholds it now, he has no Banqno for a com- 
panion in his vision; Lennox, though apparently 
in his presence, cannot see anything of it, having 
no gift for such a sight. It is shown in three 
phases: Hecate, the queen, who deludes into secur- 
i^; the Witches, who cook the diabolic gruel for 
Macbeth; the Apparitions, who, while showing 
D,ii,.i„Gooi;k"' 
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him the very process of his deatlii flatter him into 
a dBflance of it. AH have one thing in common : 
they lead him swiftly toward the penalty by hav- 
ing him BQppress the fear of it; they are the voices 
of Destiny bringing on punishment through a dis- 
belief in pimishment. 

Batthns the witch -world has destroyed itself; 
we remember that it sprang from the fear of retri- 
bution; when that tear is quenched, it is quenched. 
Macbeth will still cling to the two ambiguous 
prophecies, but the terror which called up in so 
mnch vigor the imaginary world, is gone; the spec- 
ters have, as far as he is concerned, ended them- 
selves. Macbeth is the man who has only the fear 
of evil, and not the positive love of the good; when 
the fear of evil is removed, he falls utterly to the 
bad, and even loses liis imagination, through which 
his conscience works upon his life. 

What will henceforth be the condition of Mac- 
beth? The world is empty, when man no longer 
has a terror of the consequences of evil. If he can 
do wrong, and yet believe that he is exempt from 
the peni^ty, his inner life is dead; no terror of 
conscience is the wilderness of the soul. Hemorse 
is a blessing, its stings are full of hope to the evil- 
doer who has them, compared to the evil-doer who 
has them not; they are scourging him to undo his 
wicked deed, they belong to the process of purifi- 
cation. We may even declare it to be to the 
advantage of Lady Macbeth, in this last part of the 
play, that she shows herself capable of remorse, 
though she be unable to carry it forward to its 
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fruitiou iQ repentance. Bnt Macbeth violently 
sweeps it out of his soul, and there is left desola- 
tion; still this desolation he will find the most 
terrible punishment 

2. We shall next consider the Second Thread, 
the Natural World, as it appears in this Second 
Movement. Its general scope and outcome has 
been already reflected in the Snpematural World, 
which is now to reveal itself in the form of reality. 
This Thread divides itself into two distinct, in fact, 
opposing strands: the first is the guilty pair tor 
whom punishment is being prepared; the second 
is the re-action against them, the great uprising, 
native and foreign, which is the means of the pun- 
ishment of Macbeth, as well as of the purification 
of the State. 

(a.) The career of Macbeth and his wife in 
the First Movement was a continued descent till 
they reached the turning-point, the very limit of 
their characters, which now show a great change, 
yet a true development out of their former selves. 
This development is what we must specially note, 
and, if possible, justify. Lady Macbeth in person 
is introduced but once — in the famous night-walk- 
ing scene. The objection is often made that this 
scene is not motived with sufficient plainness; that 
the leap into it is not at all accounted for by her 
preceding conduct. But a careful survey of her 
previous actions and sayings will refute the charge. 
It has been above noted that she cites, and seems 
to believe in, the prognostications of nature; that 
she calls np the imi^ of her father, when about 
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to murder the grooms, and is, thereby, deterred 
from the act; that once she gives way to her sup- 
preeeed emotional character and faints- But the 
most striking instance of her belief in the Super- 
natural World is found in the passage where 
she invokes the "spirits that tend on mortal 
thoughts," aiid the "murdering ministerB" of the 
air- The predominance of her imagination is most 
emphatically brought out in these places ; in this 
respect she was, no doubt, intended by the poet to 
rank in quite the same category with Macbeth and 
Biuiquo. Her self-command, however, is sufficient 
to suppress her own tendency to fantastic creation, 
as well as that of her husband. This is just her 
function in the iirst part of the drama. In the 
presence of Macbeth the stern, cool nnderstanding 
^ways seems to control her actions, except the one 
time. But when she is alone she cannot help 
manifesting the deepest trait of her natare. 

Therefore, in her waking moments, Lady Mao- 
beth can temporarily crush the workings of her 
imagination by her colossal strength of will. Bat 
the hour comes when this fierce grip is relaxed — 
when the mind is freed from its central controlling 
power, and its activities rush out in all directions 
like the released winds of ^olus. Then we may 
expect that the suppressed imagination will exhibit 
itself in its native might, or, indeed, will burst 
forth with tenfold fury, as the fires of the pent-ap 
volcano. The poet simply gives the fact; he brings 
before lu Lady Macbeth awake when this trait is 
smothered, and Lady Macbeth asleep when it 
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most be maaifeBted in its highest potence. There 
would seem to be no very great necesBity for 
delineating any intervening stage of her mind — in 
(act, there is none. 

Bat what now will be the stibject which her 
imagination will seize apon in sleep? Note its 
power over the physical system; she rises out of 
bed, walks aboat, writes apon a piece of paper, 
speaks alond — indeed, quite equals her waking 
state. Its theme, however, will be that which has 
made the strongest impression upon it, namely, the 
scenes of that eventful night when Duncan was 
murdered, together with their consequences. It will 
reproduce with striking fidelity the two sides of 
her nature, which have before been noticed. For, 
in the first place, her self-command appears here 
adumbrated in her dreams; she quiets her husband, 
reproves his fear, suppresses the pfaautoms of his 
mind, and directs his actions after the murder. 
But, in the second place, the great and important 
element of this representation is the imagination 
portraying, not her assumed, but her actual, mental 
condition. The rubbing of her hands to wash out 
the gory spot, and her inability to get them clean, 
the smell of blood upon them, the sigh when she 
finds her attempts ineffectual, are the most terrific 
symbols of remorse. The culmination is, "the 
Thame of Fife had a wife: where is she now?" 
Lady Macbeth, too, is a wife; her own domestic 
relation has been murdered — here is the punish- 
menb Again we behold conscience working throu^ 
the imagination. The doctor, who is the inter' 
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preter for the audience in this Bcene, tells the 
secret: "More needs she the divine than the 
physician;" her ailment ia not bodily, but spiritual. 
Also her fluctuation between the two above-men- 
tioned elements of her character ia to be obserred; 
for it is, to a certain extent, a picture of what she 
actually was in her waking state. 

Her attempt to wash her hands clean of the 
blood-spots upon them is her own answer to that 
former expression of hers: " A little water clears 
us of this deed." So she said to her husband in 
her strong seH-suppression, when he declared that 
his blood-stained handa would " the multitudinons 
seas incarnadine;" now we see what must have 
been gmng on within her even then. She has a 
lighted taper beside her continnally at present, 
she is afraid of darkness; she too "fears a painted 
devil," painted by her imagination on Night. The 
three great murders of the play, those of Duncan, 
Lady Macduff, and Banquo she images in this 
scene, with her double self in the center of the 
picture; thrice she tries to cleanse "this little 
hand," thrice the allusion to blood on them is 
made, and throws a red flash of infernal lightning 
upon Stygian blackness. Thus she shows the 
ontbnrst of her imagination; but with the ontborst, 
also the suppression of it in her dream. This is 
one of the strongest instances of Shakespeare's 
symbolism; what an image of the inner world is 
cast in this act of washing the hands! Tet the 
scene has the most vivid realism too; it is not even 
written in verse but in prose; as if in her dreams 
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Lady Macbeth could not be expected to speak in 
the measured speech of poetry, which demands 
something of a waking skill and purpose. The 
doctor, who is awake, drops back to verse in his 
final comment upon the case. But we see that 
Lady Macbeth too feels the retribution which her 
husband felt; she also has " murdered sleep," and, 
therefore, she will "sleep no more." 

In the case of Lady Macbeth, as well as in the 
case of her husband, we behold the internal retri- 
bution accomplished through the imagination. 
Bnt her it destroys; she cannot withstand its 
attacks, nor avoid them by outward activity. We 
must consider her to have been left alone some 
length of time — "since his majesty went into the 
field." She thus was handed over to her own 
thoughts^no doubt her most terrible enemies. 
She began with unsexing herself, in which step is 
contained the germ of her fate; for to unsex the 
woman is to destroy the woman as woman. Abjur- 
ing her emotional nature she proceded to cruelty 
and crime. At last we see her in the process of 
being eaten up by the Furies of her own creation. 
The exact manner of her death is not given, nor 
need it be. The motive, however, is most ample; 
imagination, with its "thick-coming fancies," is her 
executioner. 

The somewhat prevalent notion of making love 
the mainspring of Lady Macbeth's actions, and of 
seeing in her the tender, devoted wife, who com- 
mitted the most horrible crimes merely out of 
affection for her husband, is ridiculous, and is, one 
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may well assert, contradicted by the Trhole tenor 
of the play. The very point emphasized in her 
characterization at the beginning is that she 
abjured womanhood, with its tenderness and love, 
and prayed to be filled, "from the crown to the toe, 
top full of direst cruelty," and her woman's breasts 
to be milked for gall ! To be the wife is clearly not 
her highest ambition — that she is already ; bat it is 
to be the queen. There is no consistency or unity 
in her character if love be its leading principle. To 
this passion the husband may justly lay some 
claim, but not the wifei who suppresses her emo- 
tional nature. 

The second person of this group is Macbeth, 
whose career we shall now take up again and trace 
to its close. MacdofF had excited suspicion by 
absenting himself from the royal feast, and previ- 
ously he had sworn with Banqao to avenge the 
murder of Duncan. But he discovers his danger 
and flees. His wife and children are left behind, 
and are destroyed in his stead. This is the third 
great crime of Macbeth. He has quite run through 
the scale of human guilt; he has destroyed the 
foundation of the State in the murder of the right- 
ful king; he has destroyed loyalty to just authority 
in the murder of Banqao; now he destroys the 
Family in the murder of its innocent members. 
Ix^cally his criminal career is now complete; 
consequently the poet has given no other special 
case of his cruel acts. Still, the process contdnuee, 
and must continue, as is indicated in a general 
way by the statements that every mom "new 
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widows howl, new orphans cry," and "the dead 
man's knell is there scarce asked, for whom?" 
Every human being is now the object of his sus- 
picion ; the existence of any individual is conceived 
to be an act of hostility by the jealous tyrant; for, 
having slain man wantonly, he very tmly infers 
that man is his enemy. He is becoming in reality 
what he is logically in the first murder — the de- 
stroyer of the human race. His act involves the 
annihilation of the species. In order to escape 
the monster a general flight from Scotland must 
take place, which flight will collect the instru- 
ments for his destruction. 

It is not to be affirmed that all are guilty who 
have to suffer in this grand perversion of social 
order. Still there is a general paralysis in Scot- 
land, like that of Banquo; her people, especially 
her noblemen, do not rise and throw off the usurper 
in their own might. The sin of omission, of refu- 
sal, is universal; it is most striking in the case of 
Lady Macduff. She complains of her husband 
who has had to flee, and who is the chosen slayer 
of Macbeth; she will not endure her lot, she 
spurns patience, which Boss urges; at last she 
refuses to follow the warning to flee with her 
children, in sullen pride saying: "I have done no 
harm." She is not guiltless; but even innocence, 
in this grand cataclysm of the moral world, is not 
always respected; it mast, at least, use intelli- 
gence to take care of itself. Lady Macduff has 
lost her faith in the providential order, though 
it has just done ite part in trying to save her 
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by a timely waminf;; Bbe has lost her moral fixity: 



I am Id tbii aaithlr world, where to do honn 
la often landBble. to do good eometimae 
AoooDDMd daageniiu foil)'. 

Bat her little son is the opposite, he hae the nat- 
ural belief of the child, he can live "as birds do, 
with what I get;" moreover he sees through the 
antmthfuluess of his mother: "My father is not 
dead, for all your saying." It is curious that both 
the mother and the murderer agree in saying of 
Macduff, "He's a traitor;" but tie boy diBagrees 
in emphatically responding to the morderer, "Thou 
liest" So Lady Macduff is swept into the mael- 
strom by not acting up to her light; hers is the 
refusal to do when Providence plainly calls; she, 
as mother, involves her innocent children in her 
fate. 

The main fact now to be noticed in the character 
of Macbeth is that he is no longer swayed by his im- 
agination. This change was indicated at the end 
of hie interview with the Weird Sisters ; he is now 
able to dismiss such " sights " altogether. Hisoxit- 
ward activity must help to absorb his mind, for 
his foes are marching against him ; the reality 
before him is quite as terrible as any image can be. 
But Macbeth himself states clearly the main 
gronnd of this remarkable change. Previously he 
had declared that his dire phantasms were merely 
the result of his inexperience in crime : 
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Bat now he contrasts his present with his former 
condition in this respect : 

I hare almost torgol tlie taste ot f enr. 

The time hag beau my eeneee woald hsveqaail'd 

To heai a iiigb(-«hriek ; and my tell ot hair 

Wonld Ht a diamal treatiaa roase, and atir 
Aalifeneram't ; I bsTe Bopp'd fnll vith hnrrors'. 
Direnefln. familiBr lo my slauBhtaroiia thonglits. 

Here is exactly stated the difference between 
his two mental states and its cause. Familiarity 
with crime has hardened his thoughts; repetition 
of guilt has seared his conscience. Hence no 
retributive ghosts appear after the murder of Mac- 
duff's family. But his whole mind is seared too— 
it is a desolation; "life is bat a walking shadow;" 
"I have lived long enough;" "life isfall'n into the 
sear, the yellow leaf;" "I 'gin to be a-weary of 
the sun," etc. That is, since the cessation of his 
imagination bis spirit is dead — an inward desert — 
because his imagination was the center of his 
spiritual activity. There, is, however, one object 
to which he still shows attachment — it is his wife. 
She dies^ — the victim of "thick-coming fancies;" 
there remains only his dependence upon the two 
prophecies; these also break down, for, though 
their reality is carefully maintained, they are 
merely symbols of his external reliance apon his 
imagined destiny, to the disregard of all ethical 
conduct. He tries to believe that he will not 
perish, no matter what he does. Hence the 
prophecies are a delusion — in fact, his own de- 
lusion. It will thus be seen that both Macbeth 
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and luB vife have their common psycholc^o&l 
principle in the imagination, though ite develop- 
ment in each is jnst the opposite- In the first 
Movement of the drama Lady Macbeth suppresses 
her imagination, while Macbeth yields to his; in 
the second the reTerse takes place. 

Macbeth, in his grand collapse, goes through a 
series of external losses, each of which is followed 
by a wail of despair that gives a look into bis seal. 
First is the loss of friends and adherents; still he 
continues his insolence and relies upon his two 
prophecies. But we hear also the inner cry: "I 
am sick at heart." Second is the loss of his most 
loved object, the queen, of whose death he knows 
the cause, and feels the shadow in himself. Life 
is now but an empty monotony, whose echo is 
heard in his very words: 



To-morrow, uid to-tnotrow^ 

Creep) iD this petty pace trom dai' to d&f 

To tiie lut aTllBble of nnordfld time. 

Third is the loss of one of the prophecies, when 
Bimam Wood starts to move toward Dunsinane. 
Now doubt begins to enter his sonl along with 
desolation: "I pull in resolution and begin to 
doubt" Fourth is the loss of the second prophecy; 
doubt becomes certainty, and he dies after be- 
holding the grand disillusion of his life: 

And be then Jnggling fienda no mure believed, 
That [alter with ns In ■ doable sense, 
TliHt keep the vord of promise to onr rat. 
And break it to our hoiie. 

The element of physical courage remains when 
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all etee \b gone; Macbeth perieliea fighting bravely. 
The inTading army fulfils the prophecies, perfonus 
the seeming impossibilitieB. Whatever miracles 
protect such a man as Macbeth knovs himsetf to 
be, must rest on some delusion; they are really the 
concealed instraments which are employed for his 
destmction. Fate is fond of irony. That Bimam 
Wood should move and bide in it an army for 
Macbeth's oTerthrow, is a prophecy Betting forth, 
not victory, but the actual manner of his defeat. 
Then the expression, " no man of woman bom," 
does not exclude, but hides the slayer; the 
prophecy really points out the very person who is 
to kill him. This is truly an " equivocation of the 
fiend that lies like truth," suggesting that the 
transgresBor will escape the ethical law of the 
world yet jnst therein leading him to punishment 
Prophecy has two sides, one of ignorance and one 
of knowledge; the particolar side we cannot know, 
it is in the fature; but the universal side, the law, 
we can know, for it is eternal, present as well as 
futnie and past. We cannot know beforehand how 
Bimam Wood will move; bat we know that it will 
move sooner than that the Law will move, and give 
to transgression immnnity from the penalty. 

(6.) The second group of the Natural World 
— the avengers from abroad — now becomes promi- 
nent and active. Hitherto, under Duncan, this 
element was simply passive; but under his son, 
Malcolm, it is beginning the grand re-action which 
will restore the shattered social order and again 
give peace to the nation. Malcolm reveals fais 
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regal traits in a talk with MaodufiF, whom he tests 
severely before accepting; he has not the fatal 
confidence of his father, Duncan; he is, too, aman 
of action ; already he has enlisted an army in Eng- 
land on behalf of his cause. His array of moral 
qualities we may accept on his own statement; he 
is not lustfnl, false or avaricious: 



Scanwlj luve coVatsd vhat ma mine 
Atnotlme broke mjitBith, woaldDol 
The dertl to his fellov, and delight 



A right royal character, we say, around whom the 
fugitive Scotchmen may well gather, to bring about 
the great restoration. But the chief agent in this 
restoration is England, who is to help and to heal 
her sick neighbor. Her substantial contribution 
for this purpose is the old war-horse Siward,"with 
10,000 warlike men." But the best gift that Eng- 
land furnishes is the example of her monarch, the 
" good king " — a contrast to the bad King Mac- 
beth, and a pattern to the future King Malcolm, 
who here speaks his praise. This King has the 
power to cure " strangely-visited people," and " to 
succeeding royalty he leaves the healing benedic- 
tion." Thus he is able to transfer his gift Bnt 
now he will aid in curing, not individuals, but a 
whole nation ; " he hath a heavenly gift of prophe- 
sy" also, the divine foresight very needful in a 
king. Evidently, Malcolm has been much im- 
pressed by the "good king;" he has found his 
ideal. If this passage be a compliment to King 
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James, under it ia the far deeper coiDplimeDt to 
England. 

The attack is made, the castle " is gently ren- 
dered," the tjn-ant is slain. The avengers are pres- 
ent — Malcolm, son of the murdered king, and Mac- 
duff, father of the murdered family ; but somehow 
we miss Fleance, son of Banquo, who ought to be 
present, to make the list complete. Malcolm gives 
us a glimpse of the new order; he will restore 
justice, punishing "the cruel ministers of this 
dead butcher," and "calling home our exiled 
friends." His allusion to Lady Macbeth's suicide 
is evidently based on a popular mmor. Thus the 
restoration is complete, we behold the re-adjust- 
ment of that world of Scotch confusion; those 
who have been tried and have endured the trial , are 
now the restorers and rulers. 

One of the peculiarities of the present drama 
is the fate that overtakes a series of characters, 
whose sole guilt is the refusal to act at the provi- 
dential moment — the sin of omission. These are 
especially Duncan, Banqno, and Lady Macduff, 
but their trait seems common at the time to all 
Scotland. They are not shown committing any 
ethical violation worthy of death; they appear in- 
nocent beings overwhelmed in a catastrophe from 
the outside; and this treatment is deeply consist- 
ent with the form and movement of the play, which 
exhibits Destiny. The Weird Sisters, instru- 
ments of Destiny, give to Macbeth his impulse; he 
is driven upon these victims, apparently guiltless, 
who fall because they stand in the way of a mighty 
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force. Still, in their cose, also, Deetiny Ib internal 
as well as external; it is their refusal to act when 
the call comes— that dire paralyBis of duty. In 
this drama, inaction is Fate, quite as much as bad 
action. 

We most notice, too, that the ethical elemente, 
which are nsnally the most prominent matter, and 
exB given in their native form in other plays, are 
here somewhat withdrawn into the backgronnd, 
and are clothed in an alien mythical shape. To be 
sure the ethical world is the main thing, and can- 
not be absent ; it has been pointed out in the career 
of Macbeth. Bnt the psychological interest equals, 
possibly surpasses, the ethical; the activities of 
mind, as well as the world's moral forces, appear 
to spring at once into independent forms of the 
imagination. Life with its inner and outer influ- 
ences is sporting in the mask of fantasy. Mac- 
beth knows absb-actly of his own ambition, but 
his chief temptation seems to be held out to him 
by the phantoms of the air ; and, tboogh an exter- 
nal punishment is brought home to him, still his 
inner retribution, as well as that of his wife, is 
mainly found in the fantastic workings of the 
brain. Judging by its treatment, its theme, its 
language, and its characters, we may call this 
play, distinctively, the Tragedy of the Imagination. 

Nor should we pass by the gleam of the world- 
historical spirit which seems to be hovering over 
this drama. Scotland, not through her own effort, 
has been able to free herself, but aided by Eng- 
land; if the single nation cannot, then the world 
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muet rid itself of the great distarber and the great 
distarbaoce. For the nations, too, are in a eyBtem; 
a displacement of one disorders all, and the tmi- 
versf^ oorrent sets in to rectify the trouble. Mac- 
beth has introduced such a disorder into his own 
country, and through it into the world, which will 
at last have to make the correction, if his own 
people do not. 

It will be seen that the play runs in the same 
general groove as King Lear; there is a great 
social disturbance and perversion, with final resto- 
ration. Bat in King Lear the outer interference, 
coming from France, is defeated; England is to 
correct her own troubles from within, Uioogh she 
may set Scotland in order. The poet is an Eng- 
lishman, patriotically so. At first we think that 
this difference of treatment results from national 
prejudice; but we reflect and find that the poet is 
true to the historic facL England's relation to 
Scotland has been, in general, a healing, peace- 
bringing one; but Shakespeare has not sung of his 
country's interference in Ireland, which has cer- 
tainly produced some discorda Still he is, in the 
main, right in the character which he here gives 
to his people. 
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HAMLET. 
Chapter First. — Preliminary Topics. 



Hamlet is the Sphinx o£ modem literature. 
The difference of opinion concerning its purport 
and character is quite as general as the study of 
the work. Persons of the same grade of cultore 
and ability hold the most contradictory theories 
reBpecting its signification; even the same persons 
change their notions about it at different periods 
of life. To others, again, it remains an unsolved 
mystery. Tet, curious to say, everybody recurs to 
■ this play as if it possessed some strange fascina- 
tion over the mind — as if it had some secret 
nourishment for the spirit of man which always 
drew him back to take repeated draughts. A work 
to which intelligence thus clings must be some- 
thing more than an idle riddle— in fact, it must 
lay open some of the profoundest problems of 
life. Even to appreciate and comprehend such a 
problem when stated requires no ordinary degree 
of culture and thought. Every individual brings 
his own intellectual capacity to the comprehenBioD 
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of the play, and it is no wonder that people differ 
so much, since they have so many different menial 
measuring-rods. If one man has s deeper or 
shallower insight than another, there must be a 
corresponding difference of opiition. Also, advan- 
cing years bring along great spiritual mutations; 
new views of life and broader experience must 
reveal different phases in Hamlet, if it be that 
absolute work which enlightened mankind gener- 
ally believe it to be. Hence we may account for 
the frequent occurrence of a change of opinion 
respecting it in the same person at the several 
periods of life. Indeed, a man ought, perhaps, to 
change his opinion concerning this drama once 
every decade during the first forty years of exist- 
ence: it would, in most eases, be a good sign of 
increased culture and maturer intellect. According 
io our own premises, therefore, we can hardly 
expect to satisfy all, or the majority, or even 
ourselves after the lapse of years; when we have 
done, it is expected that the theories will still be 
conflicting. But we intend to grapple honestly 
with its difficulties, which are both many and 
great, and attempt to state the thought which gives 
unity to its widely diversified parts. 

The play is a series of pioblems, of perplexing 
questions, concerning which opinions in every way 
contradictory have been held. The most im- 
portant, as well as the most disputed, of these 
problems is the insanity of Hamlet. But, after 
taking away this question of insanity, there still 
remains a very great difference of opinion. In 
D,izc=inGoo^lc 
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regard to the character of Hamlet, one man con- 
sidera him to be coart^eona — another, cowardly; 
one, that he is moral in the highest degree — another, 
that he is wicked; one, that he posaesses vast 
energy of will — another, that he has little or no 
power of action. The same diversity of judgment 
exists in regard to the play ets a Whole. It has 
been condemned as the wild work of a barbarian; 
it hae been praised as the highest prodact of 
modern Art Between these two extremes almont 
every shade of opinion has had its representative. 
Even Goethe, speaking through one of his charac- 
ters, denies its unity; he declares that they are 
many things — such as the story of Fortinbras, the 
jonmey of Laertes to France, the sending of 
Hamlet to England — which have no justifioafaon 
in the thought of the work. That is, if it be a trae 
totality! we must find some higher solution, and 
some more adequate and comprehensive statement, 
than that of Goethe. In fact, most of these con- 
flicting opinions may, in this way, be harmonized; 
they are not absolutely false, but only partial, 
views, which become erroneous by laying claim to 
universalify. 

Hamlet is, indeed, a sort of universal man; in 
him every individual sees on some side a picture 
of himself; each one bears away what he compre- 
hends, and often thinks it is alL If Goethe — 
whose (niticism of this play in Wilhelm Meisier 
is undoubtedly the best that has yet been given — 
complained of the many external and unnecessary 
incidents, our difficulty, be it said with all the 
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respect due to so great a genioBt is quite of the 
opposite kind — we are compelled to supply so 
much. The poet has left bo many faint ontlineBi 
and even wide gaps, to be filled up by the thought 
and imagination, that we would find here, if any- 
where, a blemish in the construction of the drama. 
He ought rather to have taken a whole volume 
and a whole life for hie work, as Goethe himself 
did in his Faust Bat the defense of Shakespeare 
is at hand. He wrote for repreeentatioii, which is 
an essential side of the drama; hence the limits 
which it imposed upon hie Art must be respected. 
In the space of a few hours he develops what 
might be the theme of the grandest epic. He has 
been forced to drop much that would otherwise be 
necessary, and the missing links must be supplied 
if one wishes to grasp the connecting thought of 
the piece. It will be seen that, for this reason, we 
shall often have to go outside of the poem and 
bridge over the chasms — for which work, however, 
the poet always famishes the hint But let it not 
be understood by this that we are correcting the 
defects of the play, or even completing what was 
before imperfect; besides the presamptaoasness of 
the attempt, such a proceeding is destructive of 
all true criticism, whose duty cannot be to supply 
the deficiencies of a work of Art, or to see in it 
things which do not exist. StiU what the latent, 
yet necessary thought of the piece, requires, is to 
be unfolded into vision by the expositor. 

I. Hamlefs Insanity. At the very threshold 
stands the question of Hamlet's insanity. Was it 
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real or feigned? If he ia insane, and bo intFended by 
the poet, let as shut the book and say no more ; fori 
certainly, there is nothing more to be said. Bat 
even on general principleB we cannot grant that 
aach is the case Art is the expression of Reason, 
and that, bx), of the Heason of a nation, of an age, 
of an epoch; eliminate this principle — pray what 
is left? Criticism, if it be true to its highest end, 
points oat and unfolds the rational element in a 
drama or other work of Art; but here it could 
only say, this poem professedly depicts the Irra- 
tional — hence the Ugly. A work which has as its 
theme the Ugly cannot well possess much beauty. 
Moreover, what delight or instruction can there be 
in the portraiture of the Irrational? Think of the 
choicest apiritB of this and former generations 
finding spiritual nourishment in the capricious 
oddities of a madman! In fact, this play would 
thus become repagnant alike to the intellectual 
and the moral nature of man; repugnant to his 
intellectual nature, for it would be stripped of all 
true intelligence in the dethronement of iteason; 
repagnant to his moral nature, for insanity de- 
stroys responsibility, and thus Hamlet could in 
nowise be held accountable for his acta. 

Here lies tlie greatest objection to the above- 
mentioned view: it takes away the notion of re- 
sponsibility, and, thereby, blasts the very germ of 
the play. That the poet intends no such thing 
seems very evident- Shakespeare has shown 
US characters passing into insanity on ethical 
grounds, in consequence of some violation; but 
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to write a book on insanity is not hlB purpose. 
Hamlet has the profoundest feeling of dnty— the 
most sensitive moral nature- Moreover, the ter- 
mination of his career at the end of the play 
shows how Shakespeare would have us regard the 
matter- To destroy an insane man for his deeds 
would be, not merely an absurdity, but a moral 
horror. 

The view that Hamlet is mad has lately been 
promulgated with much emphasis by several 
physicians who have had large experience in the 
treatment of the insane. Their method of pro- 
cedure is curious — resting upon a wholly physical 
basis, though they are judging a work of Art 
They carefully reckon up tlie symptoms, and show 
the various stages— evidently regarding the un- 
fortunate Prince as one of their own patients, 
and the whole play as a treatise on insanity. One 
is at first inclined to think that these doctors 
ought to take the place of their patients, and be 
incarcerated for a while in an insane asylum. 
Yet we should not, perhaps, blame them; for does 
not everybody read into Hamlet his own life- 
experience and culture? Why not let these 
men read into it their own insanity in peace? 
In fact, more insanity has been shown by cer- 
tain writers on Hamlet's insanity, than was 
ever shown by Hamlet himself. Oellnllar pathol- 
ogy has been called in to explain it; Hamlet's 
brain has been actually dissected, and the very 
brain-cell pointed out, whose collapse produced 
his mental aberration. In defining his madness, 
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the words of Polonius have been literally verified: 

For, to define trae madneea, 
What ia it but to be nothing el» bat mwl? 

But Bach a writer is exceptional, and only wor- 
thy oE notice aB showing tiie physical method in 
its excess. Most of the doctors who snpport the 
theory of Hamlet's insanity are very carefnl and 
moderate in their statements, coolly scientific, we 
may eay; but we cannot help thinking their pro- 
cednre inapposite. The experts, however, do not 
agree among themBelves; some would put Hamlet 
into the insane asylum, some would not; so the au- 
thority of science can be cited on both sides, and 
leaves us just where we were, to help ourselves oat 
by other means. After all, the best method is to 
take the whole play into our vision, and let its com- 
plete light shine upon the parts. And the whole 
play, holding Hamlet responsible for his deeds, es- 
pecially for what may be considered his insanest 
deed — the killing of Polonius — moves in a direction 
opposite to thatof insanity. Still, it must be grant- 
ed that Hamlet is not altogether healthy ; he shows 
a disordered state of feeling, but no unhinging of 
the mind, in spite of what Ophelia and others say 
in the course of the drama. 

A modification of this medical opinion is that 
Hamlet is deranged in some of his faculties, though 
not in all — is mad at times, with lucid intervals, 
etc These views are hardly worthy of a detailed 
examination; in them all definiteness fades away; 
their supporters are evidently on both sides, and 
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on neither. Bat a true criterion may be laid down 
to guide our wandering steps in this trackless waste 
of nncertainty. Hamlet ia Tiever so mad as not 
to be responsible. Hence, with any ordinary defi- 
nition oF insanity, he is not mad at all- He has, 
undoubtedly, weaknesses^so has every mortal. 
He posBesBes finite sides to his character and intel- 
ligence; otherwise, he could hardly perish as the 
hero of a tragedy- A definition of insanity which 
includes Hamlet would sweep at least three-fourths 
of mankind into the mad-house. That he is lack- 
ing in the element of will, that he is melancholy 
in his feelings, thathis reasoning is often tinsonnd 
and, in fact, so intended by himself, is all very 
true, but does not make out a case of insanity- He 
assumes madness for a special purpose, and aaye 
so when he speaks of his antic disposition; nothing 
can be plainer than this purpose throughout the 
entire play. He took a mask to conceal his own 
designs, to discover the secrets of the King and to 
deceive the court, and, particularly, Polonius, the 
sharp-scented detective, who was sure to be placed 
upon his track. 

It is manifest that Hamlet wishes to produce 
the impression of an insane man — a thing which a 
really insane man would hardly seek to do- Mad 
people are not so eager to play mad, but rather to 
play sane- At this point there seems to be a great 
hitch in the argument of the doctors. They say 
that when Hamlet speaks of putting on " an antic 
disposition," it shows, not a disguised but a real, 
madness, inasmuch as insane people are very subtle 
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in excusing their eccentric conduct, even when they 
cannot help it, and in hiding their insanity. Very 
true; but this is just the opposite of the case of 
Hamlet, who wishes to conceal his sanity rather, 
and to make the world believe he is insane. An 
insane man trying to feign an insanity which he 
already has without feigning, is, then, Hamlet; if 
this be his condition, there can be no further doubt, 
not only of Hamlet's, but of Shakespeare's mad- 
ness. 

Hamlet's treatment of Ophelia is often held to 
be a mark of an unsettled mind. It is harsh, but 
we must see the provocation. She who ought to 
love him and cling to him, has believed the dis- 
honoring suspicions of her father and brother, and 
sent back his tokens. Then she has allowed her- 
self to become the instrument of his enemies, 
whereat a sane man might be led to exclaim: "Get 
thee to a nunnery." 

His ultimate object was to find out the guilt of 
the King; for this purpose he deemed it necessary 
to divert the attention of the court — headed and 
guided in its opinions by Polonius — as far as pos- 
sible from the design of which he might otherwise 
be suspected. But why should he take the special 
form of insanity to hide his plans? This was de- 
termined by the character of Polonius, who was 
no fool, but very astute in his particular calling — 
who bad, therefore, to be caught in his own net. 
That trait of his character in which all others were 
resumed was cunning. Now, Hamlet was known 
to the court as a man of profound candor and 
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earnestness, and disinclined to all trickery and de- 
ceit; hence, to meet Polonins, he had to reverse his 
entire nature and reputation. But how would 
everybody regard this sudden transfonuation? 
Either in its true light as a disguise, in which case 
the whole design o£ it would fail, or that the man 
had lost his wits. Hence Hamlet, in order to coa- 
ceal his plana and thoughts, had to counterfeit 
madness; such was the impression that he was 
compelled to make upon the world. Thus he had 
a veil, beneath which lie could be cunning, too, and 
indulge in all sorts of vagaries without exciting 
suspicion, and could thwart Polonius and the other 
court spies on all sides. Such was his great and 
sudden change, which has so mystified both King 
and court- 
Yet Hamlet, once started in his disguise, begins 
to take pleasure in it; he seems to find a certain 
relief in playing an assumed part — ^a relief from 
his internal struggles; though not insane, he takes 
an insane delight in feigning insanity. He is fond 
of plotting, sporting, mocking, masking, loves the 
theatre, and is often a most theatrical sort of a 
person. What an actor! we have to cry out at 
times; truly a hypocrite, in the old sense of the 
word, we have to call him. Yet this is but the out- 
side of him; he is also deeply in earnest, has the 
most sensitive moral nature, and a conscience re- 
sponsive to every whisper of duty. Under his 
mask he is bearing up the burden of a world. Mo 
doubt he takes delight in disguise; though he has 
the profoundest motive for feigning insanity, he 
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feigns it sometimes without motive. The twofold 
element of his nature — eiucerity and dissimulation 
— is to be grasped together into one character. 

Moreover, Hamlet was Intimate with Ophelia, 
the daughter of Polonius, and had been dismissed 
by the father's orders; here was just what was 
wanted, namely, a ground to give Poloniue for the 
theory of Hamlet's madness — love for Ophelia. 
This ground Hamlet fumishea him; the self- 
conceit of the old courtier, mixed with paternal 
pride, quite led him astray; besidee, he did not, 
and could not, comprehend the profound ethical 
nature of Hamlet, who had a deep, underlying 
motive for the disguise- Still, Polonius sometimes 
half suspects the tmth, for he cannot but observe 
that there is method in Hamlet's madness. 

Such are the reasons why Hamlet had to feign 
insanity. He was the self-oliosen instrument of a 
mighty design, which, however, for a time, required 
concealment; concealment demanded cunning; cun- 
ning was the reversal of his entire rational nature; 
still, to carry out his end, he had to submit to the 
circumstances, and to assume the garb of the Ir- 
rational. How perfectly our poet has succeeded 
in portraying this disguise is shown by the fact 
that quite a number of modem critics have been 
deceived as badly as Polonius. They maintain that 
Hamlet is mad; tliat his profound intelligence, and 
his deep, conscious planning, mean nothing, or, to 
cite the expression of one of them, that " madness 
is compatible with some of the ripest and richest 
manifestations of intellect;" whereof Hamlet is an 
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example. Just the thought of old Folouius. Hear 
him: "How pregnant, aometimes, his replies are! 
a happiness that often madness hits on, which rea- 
son and sanity could not so prosperously be de- 
livered of." We cannot but regard those persons 
who believe in the madness of Hamlet as in the 
condition of Polonius in the play — most complete- 
ly befooled by Hamlet's disguise, and laughed at 
by the poet himself. If, too, the leading characters 
of the play are considered, but little will be found 
to justify the hypothesis of Hamlet's madness. 
Besides Polonius, only the two women — the Queen 
and Ophelia — neither of whom was strong enough 
to have an independent opinion, take Hamlet to be 
mad. The King, though a little doubtful at first, 
soon knows better, and acts upon his conviction to 
the end; moreover, Horatio, the most intimate 
friend and chosen vindicator of Hamlet, does not 
seem to have the remotest notion of the insanity 
of Hamlet 

The people of the play, however, like the read- 
ers of it, divide into two main parties ou the ques- 
tion of Hamlet's madness- It is a great problem 
at court; there the two theories were held which 
have been held ever since, and will be held forever. 
The poet takes into his play the audience of cen- 
turies and its donbt; each person must see the so- 
lution for himself, or leave it unseen. Indeed, 
Hamlet himself divides on his own question; he 
calls himself mad and not mad, even argues that 
he is and is not mad, in different places. Still 
further, when he speaks of the same act — his wild 
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conduct at the grave of Ophelia — he calls it mad- 
ness at one time, and something else at another 
time. Speaking of it to Horatio, his bosom friend 
(Act V. Se. 2), he says, " I forgot myself," and that 
lie vas put "into a towering passion." But speak- 
ing of it to Laertes a little later, in the presence 
of the court, by way of apology he calls it mad- 
ness, and proceeds to give a mad account of him- 
self. Here it is manifest that the difference of 
occasion produces the difference of statement. Hie 
disguise ia nob for Horatio, but for the court. But 
such an adjustment to the situation is not the work 
of a madman. 

Still anotlier theory on this subject is possible, 
and has been maintained. It ia that Hamlet is 
neither mad nor feigns madness. To most read- 
ers, doubtless, such a view contradicts the whole 
tenor of the play. Hamlet has certainly made the 
impression of an insane man upon the members of 
the court generally, except the King; are they, 
then, the mad people? Also, he has endeavored 
to produce just that impression; both his intention 
and its effect can hardly be explained away. It 
may be said that Hamlet is only acting his own na- 
ture in his wild freaks; that this is the permanent 
element of his character — to play the madman. 
But this, too, ia simulation; besides, if there is one 
thing emphasized, it is the great change which has 
come over him — our much-changed son he is 
called. Certainly his present conduct is so differ- 
ent from what it has been that the whole conrt are 
trying to find the cause of the transformation. But, 
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if it were Hamlet's nature from yonth to act aa he 
now acta, it certainiy would not be such a matter 
of surprise and sharp inquiry. 

The theories concerning Hamlet's madness may 
be classed nnder three heads: First, that his mad- 
ness is real; second, that it is feigned; third, that 
it is neither real nor feigned. Even a fourth theo- 
ry may be distinguished — that it is both real and 
feigned. These shade into each other, forming al- 
most every variety of opinion; indeed, they are 
sometimes combined into a startling contradiction, 
as, for example, in the statement that Hamlet is 
both mad and is feigning madness- It is hard, as- 
suredly, to draw the line; the sole anchor in this 
ocean of opinion would seem to be the insight — 
Hamlet is never so mad as not to he responsible. 

But the theory of feigned insanity has a very 
grave diflBculty which the other theories do not 
have, and which, probably, compelled them into 
being. What is the motive of the man? What 
good is to be gained by such a pretense? Nay, 
does not this simulated madness add new difficul- 
ties to his situation? He would seem of himself 
to have given to the King the very best pretext for 
putting him out of the way by incarcerating him 
in a mad-house- Even his great popularity conld 
not help him, for the people would say, a madman 
can not be allowed to ron loose. It has even been 
brought forward as an argument that the best proof 
of real insanity is to feign insanity under such 
circumstances. Hardly any two writers agree 
about the purpose of this strange simulation, and 
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the poet here, aB on so many other points, gives 
no decisive clew. So the apple of discord is thrown 
among the supporters of the doctrine of feigned 
insanity, after having valiantly defended their 
cause f^ainst its enemies. It is said that Hamlet's 
object was to conceal his own thoughts, to assas- 
sinate secretly the King, to escape without respon- 
sibility, to amuse himself by confounding others 
— there is no end to the varioos motives assigned. 
Some have held that the disguise was not neces- 
sary to effect Hamlet's purpose; others have even 
thought that it vas in the way of his suecess. 
Hence it was a mistake, his first great mistake, 
from which all the tragic consequences flowed. 
Bnt we have already traveled too far in this prime- 
val chaos of conjecture. So much may be finally 
said: Hamlef s insanity is feigned, his immediate 
object being to deceive Polonius and the coort, in 
order that he might more surely pursue his greater 
and more ultimate object — the discovery and pnn- 
ishment of the King's guilt 

II. The Question of Time in ike Ih-ama. — 
Time has introduced an element of discord; the 
action seems, to one person, to last ten days; to 
another, ten years. Neither period can be sna- 
tained by precise facts and figures; the essentiat 
links are always made of conjectures — usually a 
very weak material. The poet, however, wants to 
avoid the arithmetical, and to excite the imagina- 
tive, faculty; accordingly it may be confessed that 
the action seems long — indeed, a good life-time. 
Hamlet is a grand development, which cannot 
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Bhoot up in twanty-fouT hours — the sufficient limit 
of many a good French play. You must appear 
to live with it— develop vrith it; it should make 
Time long instead of short; and, on the other hand, 
we must not infer that it drags, causing weariness; 
a great deal of movement is here, and rapid move- 
ment — no stagnation. The action is both rapid 
and long; the two qualities are not inconeistent — 
as a long and bnsy life, for instance. The longer 
it seems the more the reader is likely to be obtain- 
ing from it; let him not hurry to the end of it any 
more than to the end of hia own life. So it will 
continue, no doubt, to seem short to some, and 
long to others; two such classes of readers do, in- 
deed, exist for every good book. Both acceleration 
and retardation have been skillfully pointed out in 
Hamlet and elsewhere in Shakespeare; but the 
deeper fact is, not this difference of dramatic time, 
but the unity underlying it, wherein fast and slow 
become one. 

The same trouble exists with the age of Ham- 
let A youth at the beginning, and thirty or more 
years old at the end, of the play — strange incon- 
sistency ! Whereat still stranger proposals of com- 
promise — let us add the extremes and divide the 
sum by two, which gets, say, twenty-four years as 
the fixed and unchangeable age of Hamlet in the 
future, "O horriblel O horrible! most horrible I" 
May the writer say that, for him, instead of having 
ten or a dozen years of Hamlet's life-picture &om 
Shakespeare's hand, he would have been glad to 
have started with the Danish Prince as a baby, and 
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had his life prolonged to four-score, like the ^ed 
Fanst Tee, Hamlet is a growth — must be Beized 
as a growth; but of growth the cuter setting is 
time. Hamlet as merely young, and Hamlet as 
merely old, are equally absurd. 

When shall it be comprehended that the real 
forms of Time and Place are ruthlessly sacrificed 
by Shakespeare? Time-Probability, Place- Proba- 
bility — all extornai probabilities are employed by 
him to express his thought; to it everything most 
yield as the supreme object- Why must we con- 
tinue to hear that wretched category, Probability, 
applied to the creative Imagination; to the author 
of specters, ghosts, fairies, witches; to the creator 
of ideal worlds, with their own Space and Time? 

III. TTie Dramaiic Collision.— First of all, in 
importance, is the collision, which constitutes 
the basb of the action of the entire play, and 
which lies between Hamlet and the King. 
They form the most wonderful contrast, yet both 
exhibit sides of the same great thought Hamlet 
has morality without action, the King has action 
without morality- Hamlet cannot do his deed at 
the behest of duty, nor can the King undo — that 
IS, repent of — his deed at the command of con- 
science. Hamlet represents the undone which 
should be done, the King represents the done which 
should be undone. Neither reaches the goal which 
reason so clearly sets before them, and both perish 
by the inherent contradiction of their liyes- Each 
seeks the death of the other, and, by the most 
rigid poetic justice, they die by the retribution of 
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their deeds. 

H&mlet hsB the moet powerful motives which 
can urge the humEin breast; his struggle is with 
one who has murdered his father, debauched hie 
mother, and usurped, if not his throne, at least hie 
chance of the succession. These facts are not 
revealed to him of a sudden in all their fullness — 
it is the course of the poem to unfold them grad- 
ually before his mind; but even at the beginning 
his prophetic soul surmised the whole truth. It is 
a curious psychological fact that sensitive natures 
often feel that of which they have no information; 
instinct and presentiment seem to supply the place 
of knowledge. The melancholy of Hamlet, at the 
very outset, shows his morbid activity of feeling, 
though there is a partial motive in the conduct of 
bis mother, which is known to him. But when the 
guilt of the King is as clear as day, he does not 
act Why? The answer to this question must 
give the first necessary insight into his character. 

Let us make, once more, the oft-repeated com- 
parison with the Greek view, for there is an excel- 
lent opportunity. In the legend of Orestes, who 
has been so frequently contrasted with Hamlet, 
notably by Herder and Gervinus, we see the same 
content^father murdered, mother debauched, 
throne usurped. But Orest«s, true to the tragic 
instinct of Greece, is one with his end; he marches 
directly to it by the deepest necessity of his nature. 
He never stops to reflect on the character of his 
act; he never for a moment doubts what he is to 
do; nothing can possibly interpose itself between 
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him aod hie deed To be sure, if that deed wero 
-WTongi the dreadful Fories might pnrene him with 
their terrors; but they were something external to 
him, with which he, in the main, bad nothing to 
do. In other words, he never asked, never conld 
ask, himself, in a moral sense, the question: Is 
this act right or wrong? There was his dead 
father; his only duty was revenge. He might 
thereby commit another crime equally great, bat 
this reflection he did not make. He did not pos- 
sess what is now called a moral consciousness; nor 
was it possessed, except in an embryonic state, by 
the Grecian world, for it is the special product of 
the modem spirit of ChriBtendom- 

Now, if we add this moral element to Orestes, 
we shall in all essential features have Hamlet. Its 
leading characteristic is to react against the end 
proposed — to call it into question, and to test the 
same by its own criteria. Hamlet is impelled by 
the strongest incentives to kill the King — such is 
one side; but the other side comes up before him 
with appalling strength — have I the right to kill 
him ? And here it is important to inquire into the 
nature of this right which has such authority with 
Hamlet. It is not law, it is not custom, nor even 
public opinion — indeed, it would defy all these if 
it came into conflict with them; it is, therefore, 
nothing established and possessing objective valid- 
ity. Moreover, mankind would, for the most part, 
justify him if he slew the King Hence it is hitn- 
aelf, his own subjectivity, which he sets np as the 
absolute umpire of bis actions. He cannot satisfy 
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himself that he Bhonld do the deed, however great 
the other considerations may be which impel him 
to do it Here we see the moral oonsciousnesa id 
its extreme expression; it is the aeBertion of the 
right of the individual to determine the nature of 
his act That the modem world gives validity to 
this right need not be told to the reader. It ib 
commonly Called conscience in the wider, and not 
strictly religious, use of the word; by it the indi- 
vidual claimB the privilege of determining his own 
action through himself, against all demands of 
objective institutions, as State, Law, or any estab- 
lished authority. 

In Hamlet these two sides are in the most direct 
contradiction. He acknowledges both principles; 
he thinks it to be his sacred duty to avenge his 
father — at the same time he feels liie unspeakable 
iniquity and misery of murder. She difficulty is 
he cannot subordinate these two principles of 
action; atone moment the one is uppermost, but 
the next moment the other is stronger. Such is 
the terrible straggle which rends his heart asnndet 
and destroys bis peace of mind. It should be ob- 
served that in his language he dwells more upon 
his revenge, and he tries to goad himself onward 
to it, but there is always the moral scruple which 
stays bis hand. The presupposition of the entire 
play is the moral nature of Hamlet; hence it is not 
brought into prominence directly, but is alwajrs 
implied as the element which he is trying to over- 
come; it is the native stock, which he is attempting 
to inoculate with a new resolntioD. 
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Nor are hie Bcruplee without fouudstioD. He 
is seeking revenge, which means that he is taking 
justice into his own hands. Bnt thus he commits 
a new wrong, which, in its turn, begets another 
wrong — the result of which conduct, as exhibited 
in history, is the feud which transoiits itself from 
generation to generation. It is the annulment of 
law for the individual to administer th^ law in his 
own case. There is, therefore, an institntion of 
society — the court of justice — before which the 
criminal is to be cited to receive the penalty due 
to his crimes. But, in the present instance, the 
criminal happens to be the King himself — the very 
fountain of justice and authority. His trial would, 
iu consequence, be a mockery — a contradiction in 
terms. What remains? Only this: That, if the 
King is to be punished at all, it must be by the 
individoal — by Hamlet. Thus the deed is thrown 
back npon him, single and alone, with all its con- 
sequences and responsibilities- Here we see the 
internal conflict, which alwayc palsied the arm of 
Hamlet; it was a fearful struggle, which may well 
excite our pity and terror — he would not, yet he 
could; he could not, yet he would. 

It is just at this point that we must seek for the 
tragic element in Hamlet's character. Tragedy is 
not merely stage-slaughter. In its true significance 
it exhibits a collision of duties, which duties may 
have equal validity in the breast of the hero; he 
perishes beneath their strife, because he knows not 
how to subordinate them. Here also may be 
noticed an essential distinction between ancient 
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and modem tragedy. In the former, the charac- 
ter is the bearer of one end alone — each indiTidusl 
haB hiB eingle object to accomplish^ is the execu- 
tion of which he lays his whole existence; hence 
the collision is more external, and between the dif- 
ferent individuals who have different ends. But 
modem tragedy, while it has this element, too, 
possesses in its most complete manifeetatione an 
additional principle; it makes the collieion internal 
as well as external- The same individual has two 
different and contradictory ends, both of which 
demand realization; thus there is a double collision 
— with himself on the one hand, and with the ex- 
ternal individual on the other. 

Here the poet might stop, basing his character- 
ization of Hamlet wholly upon this moral el<>mont; 
here some critics very positively state that he does 
stop. They declare that Hamlet's unwilliogness to 
act proceeds from his doubt concerning the King's 
guilt; that his conscience alone keeps him from 
sweeping to the deed. Unquestionably he hates 
murder from the bottom of his soul — esjiecially 
murder for an unproved crime. Still, when the 
crime is proved, and he says and believes that it is 
proved, he does not act. Something else, there- 
fore, belongs to his character; a higher synthesis 
of it must be made, not neglecting its moral side. 
The hesitation of Hamlet springs, not merely from 
his conscience, but also from his intellect; it lies in 
his mental, as well as in his moral, composition. 

IV. Psychology of Hamlet. — We are now 
ready for the coniplete statement of the conflict 
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in Hamlet's mind. It inTol-vee in its sweep, not 
only the moral, but also the entire intellectual, 
nature of man. Conscience being also a phase 
of mind, the whole may be summed up in the 
expression — subjectiTe Intelligence Tersus Will. 
We shall revert for a moment to our former 
illustration taken from the Greeks. They lacked, 
not only the moral consciouBness above men- 
tioned, but the whole realm of which it is only 
a part — the absolnte mediation of spirit with itself; 
in other words, subjectivity in it« highest form, or, 
to employ still another expression, the complete 
thought of Freedom. On the theoretical side this 
is seen in their doctrine of Fate, which at last 
ruled the King of Gods and Men — the mighty 
Jupiter. An external power thus controls even 
the Absolute; the highest, after all, has over itself 
a higher. But it is most plainly observed, in the 
practical affairs of the Greeks, every important 
action was determined by omens, by oracles, by 
prophetic ntterances; the greatest generals never 
gave battle without consulting the sacrifices. This 
custom, BO strange to our ways of thinking, was 
founded upon an essential limitation of the Grecian 
spirit. It demanded this external impulse, and no 
Greek could, as we say, make up his mind — that is, 
have hie mind determine out of its own activity, 
from its own infinite depths, what was to be done. 
This element, which will, perhaps, be better under- 
stood by the coutraEt with the Greeks, who did 
not have it, must be also added to Hamlet, in 
order to embrace all the elements of his character. 
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Hence between Hamlet and hie deed ie inter- 
posed what may be called the entire world of 
BubjectiYity. It is, moreover, this world in its one- 
sidenesB, without the objectifying element of WilL 
We have dwelt upon one phase of this principle — 
moral consciousnesB; but it has many phases, and, 
indeed, includes the whole sphere of Intelligence 
as distinguiahed from WiU. The fact is, therefore, 
to be emphasized that Hamlet represents the 
entire range of subjective spirit This has three 
leading forme, each of which we shall tind in 
excessive development in Hamlei 

The first and lowest of these forms is the 
emotional principle of man's nature, which in- 
cludes the feelings, presentiments, impulses — all 
of which Eire important elements in Hamlet's 
character, and sometimes are found in morbid 
activity- It is the dark realm of the Unconscious, 
in which the guiding light of reason may be 
dimmed or quite extinguished. So, it will be seen, 
when Hamlet follows impulse, not only all rational 
action ie destroyed, but he becomes a criminal. 
The excess of emotion and passion, in which 
Hamlet is generally portrayed by the poet, is 
highly characteristic of a subjective nature, which 
most always lack that calmness and steadiness 
which result from a conscious mastery over the 
objective world. 

The second form is what may be termed the 
phenomenal principle of mind, in which the sub- 
ject become conscious of itself on the one hand, 
and of an external world of reality on the 
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other. Upon this world of reality the mind now 
impoeee its own subjective forme— applies its own 
one-Bided predicates to all the manifold phases of 
existence. Thus the whole objective world, from 
the realm of nature upwards, may be completely 
transformed by being passed through a peculiar 
mental medium. To its glance this world only 
appears to be — is phenomenal, and often phenomen- 
Eilly bad. Now, Hamlet exhibits many charac- 
teristics of such a state of mind. He cannot see 
the rationality of the world; it is a dire, horrible 
phantaBm, which he would be glad to leave in a 
hurry. 



Thus he did not look at the moral order of the 
universe in its true reality, but as transmuted in its 
passage through his own discolored mind. Indeed, 
sometimes even his sensations and perceptions of 
external objects seem to be affected in the same 
way, as Coleridge has observed. There is an 
expression of his, which, though it probably has a 
different shade of meaning in the connection where 
it is found, may, nevertheless be applied here — 
"there is nothing good or bad, but thinking makes 
it sa" The predominance of this phenomenal 
principle has its culmination in the unreal ghostly 
element of the play^a side which will be con- 
sidered more fully in another place, when we come 
to treat of the Ghost 

The third form of subjective spirit is the reflec- 
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tive, which is the most important of all, in the 
coQsideratioi] of Hamlet. In the first sphere — 
the emotional — mental operations were unconscions 
and instinctive; in the second — the phenomenal — 
we see the realm of consciousness begin, and the 
mind busied with the objective world; but now, in 
third, it goes back to itself and grasps its own 
doings. The mind turns from the contemplation 
of external reality, which trait it showed in the 
last phase — the phenomenal — and looks at itself, 
feeds upon its own operations. This is the extreme 
of subjectivity; the intellect is pushed to the very 
limit of its own negation, and, unless it can make 
the logical transition to the Will, it must remain 
forever entangled in its own meshes. Consider its 
condition. The mind retires in upon itself, and 
looks at its own operations; this process, however, 
is a mental process, and, in its turn must be 
scanned; this step, too, being like the preceeding, 
demands examination as well as they; the result is, 
an infinite series in which the mind is hopelessly 
caught, and in which all action must perish. Such 
is what we call Eefiection — an interminable pass- 
ing from one subjective notion to another, which, 
in its fundamental nature, is mere repetition. 
Here is the point where we must seize the 
character of Hamlet in its concentration; here we 
must place the limit beyond which he cannot 
finally stir. This finitude, which he cannot over- 
come, is the ultimate cause of his ruin. 

If we examine the above-mentioned principles 
witli care, we think that from them can be dediwed 
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the main pecoliarities of Hamlet's character, and 
its Beeming contradictions can be uuderstood. We 
can thus account for the tendency of his mind to 
play with itself — to seek out hidden relations in 
every direction- We can tbns comprehend how he 
is so perfectly consciouB of all his states, and even 
of his weaknesses; for Hamlet knows what is the 
matter with himself, and declares it in the bitterest 
languE^e of self-denunciation. His fondness for 
quibbling, which seeks the hidden relations of 
words, is one phase of this same element; his ten- 
dency to spin out a notion into all its relations is 
another — the one £nding its material in language, 
the other in thought. His intellectnal keenness in 
deceiving, in feigning madness, in discovering the 
plauB of his enemies, in reading the thoughts and 
intentions of others who are sent to pnmp him 
or ensnare him, and in many other similar cases, 
shows him the master of every form of subjective 
intelligence. He could cast himself into these in- 
finite Protean shapes — could even carry them out 
as individnal acts, but the ultimate purpose of 
them all was a fmit which be could never reach. 
Finally, the moral consciousness before spoken of 
must be referred to this head; for it is only the 
subjective element claiming the right to determine 
the deed, demanding that therein it be satisfied, 
and, in the case of Hamlet, refusing to be satisfied. 
Moreover, many of the weak elements of Ham- 
let's character spring from the same source. Henoe 
his procrastination; for his mind cannot free itself 
from the net of ite own working so as to translate 
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itself into objectiTity. He reBolvee on the death of 
the King, even with passion ; be places his end be- 
fore himself, even with violence; but that end is 
subjective, and, hence, exposed to the endless 
twistings and corvetings of Beflection, so that it 
at last is buried beneath the confusion. His sport- 
ing with possibilities also £nds its basis here; for 
the mind is the vorld of possibilities; they only 
exist in it, and are hardly to be found in the world 
of actuality. Here, then, is a glorious field for the 
exercise of his peculiar faculty; what may be is 
ever before his mind, and has quite as much va- 
lidity as what ie — nay, sometimes mora Again, 
how perfect are the excuses which he can frame 
for not acting, as in the case when he refuses to 
strike the fatal blow while the King is at prayer, 
lest the latter might go to heaven! Nobody knew 
better than Hamlet the absurdity of such a propo- 
sition, yet it is good enough for a pretext. But all 
these psychological peculiarities, of which the play 
is full, need not be stated, for they have the same 
logical basis. 

Such is the most general form of the internal 
collision in Hamlet He is the grand represents^ 
tive of the entire realm of subjectivity, and he ex- 
hibits its finitnde and its negation in his own fate; 
for subjective spirit — mere intelligence without ac- 
tivity — cannot save a human being. Man must be 
able, not merely to understand the world, but to 
create it anew in a certain degree ; not merely to 
translate it into the forms of his own mind, but to 
impose his own forma upon it — to make it the 
Google 
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bearer of his own ends. Thus only can he assert 
hie universality. Hamlet knows of action in its 
highest sense, since he is master of the world of 
thought, yet he cannot attain to it, though perpetu- 
ally striving after it- He cannot realize bis plan; 
he cannot make himself valid in the objective 
world but to a limited degree, and, bo far as be 
falls short of this, he can hardly be called an actual 
being, since he — his mind, his thought — has no 
existence in the world of reality- How, then, can 
he continue to live? It must be found in the end 
that he has not strength of individuality sufficient 
to maintain life. He complains of the external 
world, which is always intruding upon his privacy 
and disturbing bis quiet intercourse with himself; 
he even meditates to end this "sea of troubles" by 
ending his own existence. It is a troublesome 
world, indeed, which, if it be not controlled, must 
necessarily control. 

V. Hamlet's Action and Non-Action. — But it 
is not the purpcee herein to maintain that 
Hamlet is excluded from every speciec of ac 
tion. On the contrary, there is only one kind of 
action from which he is wholly excluded, though a 
tendency to procrastination is not infrequently ap- 
parent Just here occurs, perhaps, the greatest 
difficulty in comprehending Hamlet's character. 
He is wonderfully ready to do certain things; other 
things he will not do, and cannot bring himself to 
do — in fine, he acts, and does not act. Hence dif- 
ferent critics have given exactly opposite opinions 
of him; one class say he poeeesses no power of 
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action; another class declare that he posaesees a 
vast energy o£ Will How can this contradiction 
be reconciled? Only by diBtinguishing the differ- 
ent kinds of action of which men are capable. Un- 
doubtedly Hamlet can do some things, but the 
great deed he cannot reach. "We shall attempt a 
claBsiflcation of the different forms of action, and 
point out what lies in the power of Hamlet. 

1. Impulse has sway over Hamlet at times, as 
over every human being. This is the first and 
lowest form of action — unconscious, unrefiectiug — 
and belongs to the emotional nature of man, in 
which, as we have before seen, Hamlet is by no 
means wanting. Under its influence people act 
upon the spur of the moment, without thinking of 
cx>uBequencea Hence Hamlet's drawback — reflec- 
tion — is not now present, and there is nothing to 
restrain him from action. But the instant there is 
delay sufficient to let hiB thoughts get a start, then 
farewell deed; impuUe possesBes him no longer. 
.This Ib moBt strikingly shown when he sees the 
£ing at prayer; his first impulse Is to slay him, 
but a reflection steps between, and the accomplish- 
ment of his plan is again deferred. Moreover, im- 
pulse may lead to immoral action, even to crime, 
since it acts regardless of content ; it cannot inquire 
of itself, What is the nature of this deed which I 
am doing? but blindly carries itself into execution. 
Hamlet, therefore, as a sentient being, is capable 
of this kind of action; and here is where we must 
seek the source of all his positive acts. He slays 
Folooins under the influence of a momentary im- 
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poise, and finally, even in the catastrophe, it re- 
gmres the goading of a sudden passion to bring 
hi"* to kill the King. 

2. Hamlet possesses what may be called nega- 
tive action — the power of frustrating the designs of 
his enemies. He exhibits an infinite aouteness in 
seeing through their plans; in fact, this seems an 
exercise of intellectual subtlety, in which he takes 
special delight; he also possesBes the practical 
strength to render fntile all the attempts of the 
King against his person- He is prepared for 
everything; his confidence in himself , in this direc- 
tion, is unlimited; he knows that he can "delve 
one yard below their mines and blow them at the 
moon." But here his power of action ends; it has 
only this negative result — the defeat of the schemes 
against him. It is undeniable that this requires 
speedy resolution and quick execution, and, hence* 
may appear contradictory to what has been before 
stated; still, it is not inconsistent with the charac- 
ter of Hamlet. For this sort of action, though it is 
no doubt a deed, ends with negating some other 
deed, and not with any truly positive act. More- 
over, it is a condition of the drama itself that Ham- 
let possess so much action, at least, as to maintain 
himself for a while; otherwise, he must fall a vic- 
tim to the first conspiracy, and the play abruptly 
terminate. It is only the great substantial deed, 
which includes all other deeds in its end, that 
Hamlet cannot perform- This brings us to the 
next kind of action. 

8. It is what we term Rational Action from 
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Tfbiph Hamlet is exclnded. Here the indlTidual 
BeizeB a true and justifiable end, and carrieB it into 
executioD. This end Intelligence knowB as rational, 
for it aloue can rew^nize the worth and validity of 
an end, and the Will brings it to realization. Thus 
we have the highest onion of Intelligence and Will, 
which gives the most exalted form of action. This 
unity Hamlet cannot reach; he grasps the end, and 
comprehends it in its fullest significance; but there 
it remains, caught in its own toils. But what 
would true action demand? There may be doubts 
and difficulties in the way, but these are ultimately 
brushod aside; there may even be moral scruples 
which rear their front — and this is actually the case 
with Hamlet — but these, too, must finally be subon 
dinated — the higher to the lower. Thus the rational 
man acts; having seized the highest end, he casts 
aside all doubts, reflections, also moral misgivings; 
for the true morality must be contained in his end, 
if it be really tho highest 

"Nov, what is this end? Hamlet is invoked to 
vindicate both the Family and State, tc^ether with 
his own individual rights; it is his father, the 
King, who is slain; his mother, the Queen, who is 
debauched; himself who is deprived of a throne. 
The order of the world is thus turned upside down; 
he knows that he is bom to set it right; that this is 
the highest duty, to which every inferior duty must 
yield; he repeatedly makes his resolution in the 
strongest terms, yet, after all, he allows his purpose 
to be first clouded and then defeated by his moral 
feelings and interminable reflections. The object- 
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ive world of Spirit, — State, Family, Society, Bight 
— which Hamlet, by etation and culture, is called 
upon to maintaiD as the highest end which man can 
place before himself — since upon them depend his 
very existence as a rational being — is lost in the 
inextricable mazes of subjectivity. 

But it is not intended to affirm that the true 
way of setting the time in order was to kill the 
King. Bevenge may be wrong and conecience 
right; then Bational Action demands that con- 
science be followed. But Hamlet will neither re- 
nounce nor obey one or the other. His deed is 
caught in the antithesis of two principles of his 
character; he will not act from revenge on account 
of conscience, and he will not act from conscience 
on account of revenge. 

By this distinction between the kinds of deeds 
it would seem that the striking contradiction in 
the character of Hamlet — his action and his non- 
action— can be reconciled. We are to consider 
what be can perform and what he cannot. Certain 
kinds of action lie in his power, but the one great 
act is beyond his ability. In like manner the 
difference of opinion among critics upon this 
subject would meet with a satisfactory solution. 

Moreover, this distinction will assisst us in 
dispelling a confusion which very often haunts 
the reader of this drama. When it is said that 
Hamlet's reflection destroys his action, is it meant 
that we should never think before we act? Many 
have taken such to be the poet's meaning, and have 
even accepted the doctrine that we must go back to 
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impuJse, and cut loose from our inteUect; in other 
words, they declare that instinctive is higher and 
truer than couscious activity. They do this because 
they think that nothing remains but to take the 
lover form of action — impulse- But we have seen 
above that there is another more exalted kind — 
Rational Action — which demands thought, for its 
content can be seized only by thought, and, indeed, 
that content itself is thought in its objective form. 
Thus Intelligence passes over into reality — becomes 
a principle of action. Man now grasps a substan- 
tial end by mind, and then carries it into execution. 
That the poet does not regard impulse as the true 
basis of action is shown by the fact that he gives it 
to Hamlet, who, by this very means, is first made a 
criminal, and then brought to destruction. Hence 
the lesson is that we are to reflect before acting, 
but not to stop there. 

Rational Action is the great object, and that - 
always includes IntelHgence. Having grasped a 
true end (of course through Intelligence), we 
should proceed to realize it without thinking on all 
possible relations and consequences; for subjective 
reflection looks at the deed, and summons up every 
imaginable possibility. As these are simply infi- 
nite the action is infinitely deferred. Ckmsider, for 
a moment, what may take place, if you merely go 
to your daily occupation— a team may run over 
yon, a house may fall on you, a stray bullet may 
hit yon — and it will be evident what possibilities 
lie in the most ordinary act, what excuses a lively 
fancy can rouse up to shirk the performance of any 
Cioo^lc 



duty. Hamlet clearly Fecognizes this rational end, 
yet vill not translate it into reality, because of 
"thinking too precisely on the event," to uee his 
own expression. 

TL The death of PoUmius. — This has given 
great difficulty, and even offense; its object Bhould 
be fully comprehended, for it not only illustrates 
the character of Hamlet, but also is one of the lead- 
ing motives of the play. No other incident shows 
so deep a design, or is so appropriate for its pur- 
pose. Hamlet, acting blindly through impulse, 
slays the wrong one; the result is — guilt This 
warning, therefore, speaks from the rash act: Let 
no rational being give up control to impalse which 
cannot see, cannot distinguish, the nature of a deed. 
Man must, therefore, reflect before proceeding to 
action. But, through reflection, Hamlet ia uuable 
to do the deed; thus he cannot perform the great 
injunction laid upon his soul. Such is hie dilemma; 
if he acts, it is through impulse, and he falls into 
guilt; if he reflects, he cannot act — that is, he can- 
not do the Great Deed of his life, and so commits, 
at least, a sin of omission. What will be Hamlet's 
solution? He tells it himself in the latter part of 
the play: Throw yourself back into impulse, and 
abandon control through Intelligence. But what 
will be the result of such a doctrine? Death — the 
thinking being who cannot act from Hionght must 
perish. 

Through the killing of Polonius, Hamlet has 
committed the very crime which he was seeking to 
punish; the son of a father murdered has himself 
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mardered a father. Betribution will call up 
agaiDBt him a son, at whoae hands he will meet hie 
fate- Hamlet recognizes this fact in full; he be- 
holds in the person of Laertes not only his own 
cause, but his own deed coming back: 



So this incident offers the profoandest illustra- 
tion of Hamlet's character, and, at the same time, 
furnishes the motive of his death. Folonius may 
have deserved to die for his offenses, but Hamlet 
had no right to slay him. Thus Hamlet does him- 
self the primal deed of guilt. 

VII. The Primal Deed.— A. deed has been 
done, a deed of horror and guilt, the murder of a 
King; this deed is the Fate which works through 
the play till the end, and entangles in its serpen- 
tine coils all the leading characters. Yet we must 
regard these characters as free in action, though 
they manifest weakness and limitation, whereby 
they become tragic. That wicked deed we may 
picture to ourselves as an enormous boa con- 
strictor, which winds through the drama, and le-pa 
and crushes passing human victims in its sudden 
sinuosities. Yet these victims, by the very fact of 
possessing life and reason, have always in them- 
selves the danger of such a monster. This horrible 
deed is a new Laocoon group, much larger and 
more intricate than the old one, revealing afresh 
the double texture, in which Fate is the warp and 
Freedom the woof, of the garment of life. 
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The characters of the play range themselves in 
some relation to this deed. First ie the present 
dug, the guilty doer, to whom we may add the 
Queen, mother of Hamlet, a guilty participant; if 
not a murderess, at least faithless- The second set 
is the family of Polonius, father, son, daughter, but 
no mother; alt of them together we may name the 
conscienceless set, the ever-ready tools of the King. 
The third and more remote group is that of the 
courtiers, of whom Bosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
the hypocritical friends of Hamlet, yet slavish 
instruments of the King, are swept into the fateful 
net. The fourth is Hamlet, a group of characters 
almost to himself, the great enemy of the murder- 
ous deed and its allotted avenger; still he, too, 
becomes entangled in it, and perishes along with 
the guilty doer. Thus the sweep of the deed 
involves the two opposites, Hamlet and the King, 
its doer and its avenger, in one common destiny. 

This wicked deed has been thrown, as it were, 
into the Ethical World, which has to purify itself of 
the same, if this Ethical World continue to exist. 
The process of such purification is given variously 
by the poet in his different dramas; here all the 
chief characters are eliminated from society, or 
eliminate themselves; there remains as ruler an 
outsider, Fortinbras of Norway. Mark him well, 
he belongs most profoundly to the poet's economy; 
he hovers over the beginning, middle, and end of 
the play; we see him at the start as the man of 
action, who is seeking to make his own State 
whole, to be truly the healer of his country. Such 
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a function he is to perform for Denmark also; he 
stands in striking contrast to the Danish Eoyal 
House with its internal plottings, crimes, and 
inactivities. He represents the purification which 
overarches all this scene of crime and death; 
he is the catharsis, which is indeed the true tragic 
outcome — not the negative, but the positive result 
of tragedy. In Lear and in Macbeth this process 
of purification is woven into the inner movement 
of the play; but here it rather envelops the whole 
action, from first to last, like the providential 
order above us. 

Another characteristic of this guilty deed in 
the present drama must never be left out of mind. 
It is veiled in mystery; it is revealed to Hamlet 
and to us not by living evidence, bat by dead, 
which yet speaks. No human eye, but the doer's, 
has seen the deed, still it is made known, must 
be made known. A voice comes and tells, a secret 
voice to US, still we know it to be the voice of 
the moral order of the world, which has been so 
deeply violated, it tells the truth and oommaads 
the expiation. Thus its word profoundly accords 
with our reason, though its shape transcend our 
understanding. 

In some way, we must feel the necessity of this 
voice from beyond. The present King has simply 
murdered his brother, bat is that all? Xo; in that 
act is involved another act— his death. He does 
the first, the second is brought about by the world 
over him, which he has defied. A world supple- 
menting and completing the cycle of the human 
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deed is oar Btrongest faith and deepest want; in 
this drama that world has its personal representa- 
tive, sent from beyond, and speaking " with most 
miraculons organ." 

Vin. The Ohosfs Act.— The First Act is poet- 
ically the best Act of the play, and gives the mo- 
tives which nnfold into the whole work. It is, 
moreover, the Ghost's Act, and contains the grand 
revelation as well as the grand mystery. In it the 
Supernatural and Natural Worlds are brongbt to- 
gether, the one impinging upon and driving the 
other. The Ghost starts the play, as the Weird 
Sisters start Macbeth. We shall, accordingly, take 
a survey of this Act, scene by scene, and seek to 
penetrate its economy. 

In the First Scene we find that the Ghost had 
already appeared twice to the soldiers on guard at 
the castle, when the matter is investigated by 
Horatio, a scholar, who did not believe in ghosts. 
He sees it also, sees it twice, and has to confess 
that his disbelief is confuted. He addresses it, 
asks it to speak, but it vanishes at any attempt to 
^hold communication with itself. Horatio, though 
in particular non-plnsed, has in general a theory 
of the appearance: "This bodes some strange erup- 
tion to our State;" and the eruption is connected 
with young Fortinbras, not without significance. 
Horatio, being a learned man from the University, 
cites a classic instance of ghostsi " a little ere the 
mightiest Julius fell;" so Qxis Ghost indicates " the 
like precurse of fierce events." To his mind it is 
a political omen, unfavorable also, which is to be 
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told to yoiiDg Hamlet, to whom it may possibly 
apeak The great fact of this scene is that the 
Ghost must be taken as objective; it is seen twice 
. by two soldiers at least, before Horatio sees it, and 
he sees it twice in the presence of two soldiers, 
who also see it along with him. There ia no ex- 
plaining the Ghost away as a subjective phantasm. 
In the Second Scene we pass, as it were, from 
the Supernatural into the Natural "World, yet the 
first line, which tells of "our dear brother's death," 
connects with the Ghost. The new King reveals 
his outer grief and his inner joy, and so he 
declares 



Observe, too, how this King meets Fortinbras, not 
with arms as the elder Hamlet did, but with 
diplomacy; to which procedure we cannot object* 
though in it we must read the sign. Then he 
permits Laertes to return to Paris, but will not 
suffer Hamlet to retnm to Wittonberg, wherein 
again there is no little significance. Wittenberg 
and Paris are two tendencies ot the soul, two 
tendencies of that age, and of this age. Here is 
one of Shakespeare's passing glimpses, still it is 
but a glimpse, so we must not delay too long upon 
it. But the main fact of this scene is the appear- 
ance of Hamlet His very first words reflect the 
commingled light and dcurkness of the character: 

A. little more than kin and leu than kind. 

We stop to think to ourselves, what does he mean? 
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Wa Bee a sense, yet the senae darte behind a 
olood. We catch the sarcaam, and yet there is 
Bomething which we do not catch. Many explana- 
tions are given, still there remains the inexpli- 
cable. Let ns hear his second speech: 

njooP 

Again we stop and wonder; meaning is here, but 
there is also mystery; indeed that must be Hamlet, 
a mingling of meaning and mystery. He quite 
defines himself in his nest response- 



There is an onter side which "a man might 
play," and later on Hamlet will play it, nay, 
just now he is playing it, and cannot help himself; 
etill he can also truly say : 

Bat I hate that wtUiin which patiseth show. 

A.nd he has it even here, it is his mystery. Hamlet 
finds himself in a world from which he wonld 
gladly escape by suicide — a world made by the 
wicked deed, whose environment is crushing him, 
though he is not yet fully consoions of it; but it 
oppresses him, and hence comes his melancholy. 
In his soliloquy he dwells upon two things; first, 
the hasty marriage of his mother; second, her 
marriage with such a man as Claudius, who, we 
see, is the real center of hie suspicion, being so 
emphatically contrasted with his father. 

24'ext, we notice that Hamlet is internally ready 
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to see tbe Ghost, wherein the poet's art may well 
be thought upon : 



Hamlcl. In a 

Boralio, I saw him onoe; he «sa a soodly King. 

Samlet. Re wu ■ nun.take falm tor all io all 

I shall cot look Dpou his like mbiq. 
Raratio. Uy loid, I think I uw bim iBawrnisbt. 
aomlef. Sswiwho? 
BoraUo, Hj loid, the King jronr htlier. 
Bam-UU Itie Kin« nv tatberl 

Wherenpon the whole story of the apparition is 
told- Hamlet may well be sotprised that his 
inner vision so suddenly changes to an outer 
reality- "I see my father in my mind's eye;" the 
image within and the specter without are directly 
connected. In the First Scene we noted how careful 
the poet was to make the Ghost objective; in -the 
present scene he is careful to make it subjective 
also; it exists both in the man and in the world. 
Further on, Hamlet gives his interpretation of the 
appearance: "all is not well;" moreover he fears 
" Bome foul play," wherein his auepicion crops out; 
then he declares his emphatic faith that 



This spirit means to him some foul deed, and snch 
it is; when it gets a voice, it will tell that deed. 
It cannot speak to Horatio, he has not the inner 
preparation; Hamlet alone is the man to hear it 
The mutual attitude of the King and Hamlet is 
now settled, and will continue to unfold into many 
forms through the play; each is concealing what 
(..'.oogic 
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the other is trying to find out, and each strongly 
Bospects the other in that concealment 

The Third Scene introduces another phase of 
this decaying li£e in Denmark, which supplementa 
what we have just beheld in the highest function- 
aries of the State, the King and the Queen. It is 
the family of Polonios, father, son, daughter — 
pliant instruments of the monarch, who are to be 
included in the sweep of the grand revenge. Here 
they deny truth and morality to Hamlet, because 
they have none themselTes, in the high sense of 
conscience. But the main fact of the scene for as 
at present is, that Hamlet's loTe is also destroyed 
in this Danish atmosphere. He has wooed the 
daughter Ophelia, but father and son brand his 
love as lust, and bid her break the bond, which she 
does. She apparently believes them, but such a 
belief is crashing to her; when a woman comra to 
think that love is lust, her life is already unbal- 
anced, and if she reach the unrestraint of lunacy, 
she will sing the songs of Ophelia. In this scene 
her father and brother laid in her the tragic germ 
which time will develop. But Hamlet is now alone, 
indeed; his own mother is corrupted and lost to 
him; even tlie more tender relation is stained, 
broken and cast away. It is no wonder that to him 
Denmark is a prison and one of the worst, and he 
may well aay: "Man delights not me; no, nor wo- 
man neither; " for he has as tough experience with 
women as with men. 

In the Fourth Scene, while the company is 
waiting for the Ghost, the noise of reyel comes from 
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the King's palace, and stirB Hamlet to a cTuions 
tissue of reflections, which shows another trait in 
his character, the reflective: 

Bo oft it ehuoea In puticiilai men. 

That tor Hinui Tioioiu mole of nnton In tfavn, 

itt Id tbeir birth— wheraui the; ore not gailtr, 

Binoe nstnrs o«nnot chooa« hia origin— 

Bj the oTerffTowth of tome oomplaxion^ 

Oft breakiuc doTn tlie palea and tort* of rtatoa, etc. 

Here we see Hamlet caught in an infinite seriM 
of reflections, from which he is unable to extricate 
himself. Nor can he rescue his sentence and bring 
it to an end, though he repeatedly resolves to do 
so; the very grammar of it becomes a picture of 
Hamlet's mind. Moreover he is really portraying 
himself; " that vicious mole " is his own, not only 
described but shown in the structure of the pas- 
sage, which also has a " mole " in ii Critics com- 
plain of its style, but Shakespeare is not thinking of 
style, but character. The last sentence turns to 
haze: 



What does this mean? Commentators cry cor- 
ruption, and try to mend the passage; bnt it has 
meaning in its veiy uncertainty. Hamlet seems 
unable to close his sentence, caught in that tread- 
mill of eternally self-begetting reflection ; language 
itself grows dim and indefinite, begins to be 
shadowy, ghostly, when lol the Ghost in person 
appears and forces the sentence to a sudden end. 
Here the intellectual tendency of Hamlet is indi- 
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cated; hia thought gets lost in its own intrioacieB, 
and hie speech wanders off into an unreal, dubious 
realm, whither we cannot follow. The transition 
from Hamlet's miod to that specter is, we think, 
cunningly prepared; the reflective man lapses into 
the Qhoet-seer. But the Ghost will not speak to 
him in the presence of others, though it shows it- 
self to them all; manifestly Hamlet alone is ready 
for its utterance. Only the inner and outer spec- 
ter can communicate. The connection between his 
imagination and the Ghost is made by Hamlet him- 
self: 

It hia occulted gnUt 
Do not itself aukeunsl in one spsmth, 
It is a damned Ghoat that we bats seen, 

Aa ValoBii'B stithy. 

In the Fifth Scene it speaks and tells the story 
of the father's murder and the mother's infidelity- 
It is an unhappy Ghost, evidently in process of 
discipline, being "doomed for a certain term to walk 
the night," for the good spirit returns not as & 
specter; also being " confined to fast in fires " dur- 
ing the day, on account of "the foul crimes done lu 
my days of nature," Hamlet, in spite of admira- 
tion of his father, thinks " 'tis heavy with hi in " in 
that future state, and the reEtder must think so too. 

For listen to its injunction — revenge. Such is 
the essence of the Ghost—revenge. A command 
is laid upon the son whicli makes him a murderer, 
the murderer of his uncle, just as the latter wa8 
guilty of a brother's murder. It seeks to make the 
eon what the uncle is. Thrice it utters the bode- 
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fal command; further on we shall bear it speak a 
second time that word— revenge. No wonder the 
Ghost is yet to burn for its sins; it is really in its 
own Hell-fire, those " sulphurous and tormenting 
flames" kindled by itself in that one word — re- 
venge. Moreover it flings the son living into the 
same flames, though the son doubts, hesitates, re- 
sists to the last- 
It is this command of revenge which whelms 
Hamlet into his most bitter conflict, that with his 
conscience. The guilty King, Claudius, ought to 
be punished, yet there is no institution to which he 
is accoantable, and his punishment falls to the lot 
of some person. This person is the next of kin, 
according to ancient Teutonic nsage; Hamlet is 
thus the appointed avenger. But he is the moral 
man, to him the slaying of his uncle is murder. 
He is the child of the Beformation with its moral 
conscience; yet his political conscience, or at least 
that of his age, still cries out for revenge. He is 
placed in an epoch of transition ; the old and the 
new order clash in him, and make him tragic The 
political problem of Hamlet is solved by making 
the Supreme Buler of the State responsible for 
his action — a solution which time has wrought out 
in government, especially in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
But iri the present drama, the duty of revenge has 
still an institutional sanction, as it were, and thus 
collides with another duty, that of not revenging. 

The origin of the Ghost is not given, it remains 
the mystery to Hamlet and to ub. Hamlet is the 
Ghost-seer, and specially the Ghost-hearer; yet 
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ve may not affirm that the Ghost has no reality 
whatever. Hamlet is iu a condition to see it and 
to hear it, as Homer's heroes must . be in a condi- 
tion to see and to hear the Oods, before the Gods 
can shov themselves. Hamlet does not make the 
fact announced, he does not make even the form; 
he can see and hear it, Uiis is just his nature. The 
inner Hamlet and the outer Ghost meet and 
converse. 

We must think, too, that this ghostly form is 
the appropriate one for the communication, being 
the form for a voice of the spirit disembodied: " I 
am thy father's spirit." When the dead man 
speaks, it cannot be his body, but the bodiless form 
which is called his ghost. Though the form be 
unreal, it states the fact, it is the voice of the deed, 
it is the murdered man himself returning to tell 
hie story, not as a material but a spiritual entity. 
The very air, imprinted with the Deed, takes his 
shape and speaks his voice. The world-order be- 
ing violated cries out, must cry out in some way, 
that it may be purged of that wicked act. 

Such is the faith of men, a faith often alluded 
to by Shakespeare. The spiritual universe has 
some method of voicing the unseen crime, of point- 
ing out " the secretest man of blood." This faith 
is expressed in a mythical form in the Ghost, now 
voicing the ethical order, which cannot exist with 
the guilty deed lurking in its bosom- Such a faith 
we all have in some form, perhaps not in the 
ghostly. But even this belief in ghosts has its 
truth; it is man's assertion of the soul's persistanoe 
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after death, it is the people's conception of immor- 
tality, the race's faith that the person endures. In 
this respect, too, the Ghosi is but an image of 
Hamlet's inner state and belief: 

I do not Bet my life at b pin's fM, 
And tor m; (oul, what can It do to that, 
Being athing immortal u itself? 

But after all is told, there remains an nnknovn 
factor of mystery in the Ghost? Is there actually 
Buch a form? Does the spirit return and speak? 
So the Mythus holds, from Homer down; bat the 
Mythus ia not yet science in this case. Our ^e 
demands that the appearance be subjected to the 
laws of the Understanding, and such subjection of 
the Ghost has not yet taken place. Science may 
yet demonstrate the law of such appearances, it 
may yet be able to call them forth, but then the 
Ghost will be no Ghost It still belonga to the 
Supernatural World, along with the Weird Sisters, 
from whom, however, it is quite distinct. But like 
the Weird Sister, the poet makes it, in the first 
place, objective, visible to others besides Hamlet; 
tndy it exists in the world. Secondly, it is subject- 
ive also, it is in Hamlet, and he ^one hears its 
voice. Thirdly, this voice takes the form of th« 
Ghost for utterance, being the voice of the mur- 
dered man telling the unwitnessed deed of gnilt. 
Fourthly, this form of the Ghost was famished to 
the poet by the faith of his race, which declares 
even under this mythical garb, its belief in immor- 
tality, and its belief in an ethical order of the 
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world -which brings to light and punishes the hid- 
den crime. So Hamlet, too, believes: 



These two beliefs, implied by the Ghost, are, 
accordingly, the expressed beliefs of Hamlet He 
has already spoken of the soul as immortal, and he 
further declares, in substance, that murder will 
out. We see how careful the poet has been to 
show the correspondences between the internal 
Hamlet and the esternal Ghost; the one says what 
the other says, though in a different manner. We 
must follow Shakespeare in preserving the com- 
plete validity of both sides; this is his art, his 
truth. We must not permit the Ghost to vanish 
into a mere internal condition of Hamlet, nor, on 
the other hand, must we consider it as a purely 
external phantasm, wholly outside of him, gotten 
up for spectacular effect, and catering to the super- 
stition of the age of the poet. 

IX. Structural Lines of Hamlets Character. — 
The character of Hamlet takes a wide range and 
embraces the most contradictory traits, those of 
rationality and irrationality, as well as those of 
activity and inactivity, all of which have been pre- 
viously discussed. To obtain a complete survey of 
this character is almost like going through a whole 
science of mind; the drama is a psychology. We 
discern from the very first an outward and an in- 
ward Hamlet; in fact he makes such a distinction 
himself quite at the start, when he says that he 
knows not " seems," but has " that within which 
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pasaeth show." We must consider this external 
side, thongh vith him it be the lesB important. 

1. The outward Hamlet is as he appears in the 
world, hiB addreee, hia courtly manners; he is "the 
glass of fashion and the mould of form," he has 
all the externals of his princely estate, which are 
BO extolled by Ophelia, and which we notice in his 
reception of the players and elsewhere. Then 
comes his ready wit and passing jest, capable of 
tarning to bitter satire; he has sportfulness, even 
waggishness, he delights in playing hide-and-go- 
seek with others, and even with himself. He sports 
with both word and thought, hence his verbal and 
mental pnns, whicli the reader cannot always catch ; 
he loves to mystify his fellow-Bpeakers, even to 
play with mystery itself. Such is the surface of 
his conduct, on which, as he floats along, he is per- 
petually diving out of sight and coming np again. 
We see sportive ripples, but they often break into 
hot tears ; then we behold the inner Hamlet with 
intense soul-struggles bidden under an outward 
demeanor, which, after all, casts a shadow of what 
is going on inside. This play, this disguise which 
he seems so fond of, we find to be a relief from the 
internal tragedy of his life, as well as a conceal- 
ment Herein he recalls tliat American President 
who found in humorous anecdote and story a 
refuge from the civil war of his own heart, as well 
as from the civil war of his country. 

2. Of this inner Hamlet we observe four phases 
in deepening order; we may call them the four 
Hamlets. 
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let There is the iastiDctiTe, impulaive Ham- 
let, a man of presentiment, of oppresBive melan- 
choly, of boding inetinct, who feels the guilty deed 
before it is told him, a dweller in the dark nncon- 
Bcions realm of emotion and passion; he is the man 
who acts through impulBe, and thereby slays Folon- 
iuB, and at last the King. This is quite opposite 
to the reflective side of his natore. 

2od. Hamlet as Qhost-seer, or rather as Ghost- 
hearer, in whom the unconscious presentiment 
rises to an image, with a voice which utters the 
Deed, and lays upon him the hard command of 
revenge. An imaginative man he is now, who can 
see his father both "in his mind's eye," and as Ghost. 

3rd. The moral Hamlet, the man with an 
inner law, conscience, which commands against the 
command of the Ghost, forbids revenge, forbids 
both murder and suicide. Yet the duty to avenge 
his father's blood remains too; fiercely the conflict 
rages within, but conscience overawes him, and he 
has to confess: 

Thu oonaoleaoe doth make ocnreidB ot iu all. 

4th. The intellectual Hamlet, the man in whom 
thought undermines action, who has in his soul 
that deepest of all chasms — Intellect divorcing 
itself from Will. As a reflective man he must know 
himself, and so he describes this tendency in 
himself: 

And thns the oatiTe bne of raolation 
Is sicklied o'sr with (ha pale esaC ot (hooglit, 
And entetprteea ot great pith and moment 
With this regard their onrtenta tam away, 
And lose the name ot action. 
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Thus the coDaoience-cooflict and the thought-con- 
flict are placed beside each other in the soliloquy 
oa snicidei as they are also in the soliloquy on 
Fortinbras, where the one is hinted as a "craven 
scruple," and the other spoken of as "large discourse 
looking before and after," and as "godlike reason," 
which is not given " to fust in us unused," that is, 
without being realized in action. 

So we behold the four Hamlets, the instinctive, 
imaginative, moral) intellectual — yet one Hamlet 
He conflicts with himself, since he is so many 
Hamlets, and cannot subordinate them alL He 
talks with himself in apparent soliloquy, yet it is 
one Hamlet talking witii another Hamlet His 
drama is essentially an inner or soul-drama, of 
which the main characters are himsell 

X. Lines of Hamlet Criticism. — The lines of 
Hamlet criticism follow quite on the lines which 
we have just seen to be those of Hamlet's charac- 
ter. Some phase of it makes a strong impression 
upon the critic, who then proceeds to look at the 
whole man from the one trait. The Hamlet litera- 
ture, hardly more than a century old, is getting to 
have a history like that of a national literature. 
It has its fashions, its excesses; all sorts of topics 
are drawn into it from every side. Some centuries 
hence, the history of the opinions on Hamlet., with 
all their fluctuations, will make a most curious 
chapter in the book of the Human Intellect. Even 
at present, it is a great psychological discipline to 
study how this play has affected different minds 
and different periods. Mr. Fnmess has given 
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much material for such a stndy in that magnifi- 
cent monament to the poet and to himself, the 
Variorum Hamlet, to which we owe many obliga- 
tions. 

The views of Hamlef s character have moved in 
three main lines. The first view is that of Qoethe, 
who felt strongly Hamlet's paralysis of will, and 
accounts for it by saying that "Shakespeare sought 
to depict a great deed laid upon a soul unequal to 
the performance of it • • • Here is an oak tree 
planted in a costly vase, which should have re- 
ceived into its bosom only lovely flowers; the roots 
spread out, the vase is shivered to pieces. * • * A 
beautiful, pure, noble, moral nature, without the 
strength of nerve which makes the hero, einks be- 
neath a burden which it can neither bear nor throw 
oS." That is, Goethe sees the moral conflict, and 
seems to think that this is the sole essential matter. 
But it is not all, and his opinion, in consequence, 
must be supplemented by that of Schlegel, who 
strongly marks the thought-conflict in Hamlet, call- 
ing the play "a Tragedy of Thought" Schlegel fur- 
ther declares: "The Whole is intended to show 
that a consideration, which would exhaust all the 
relations and possible consequences of a deed to 
the very limits of human foresight, cripples the 
power of acting." This is the second line of opin- 
ion, which was also maintained, substantially, by 
Coleridge, quite as soon as it was by Schlegel. 

Both these opinions seek to account for Ham- 
let's want of action. Goethe sees it as tlie result 
of the moral conflict (Bevenge vs. Conscience;) but 
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Schlegel sees it as the reBult of the psychological 
conflict (Will vs. Thought.) Both opinions are 
right, if they are not made exclusive; both con- 
flicts, as we have seen, are in Hamlet But not 
only inactivity he shows; he has alBo activity; 
hence there arises a third line of opinion which 
lays stress upon Hamlet's power of will. 

This trait has, perhaps, been most strongly set 
forth by Ulrici, who claims to have been the first 
to vindicate Hamlet's ability to act, though before 
him Herder had pointedly said that Hamlet was 
not wanting in will- This view is also correct, if 
it be not made exclusive ; Hamlet is certainly capa- 
ble of action, especially the impulsive Hamlet, and 
the counterplotting Hamlet. Thus all three views 
are right, and indicate valid traits; but all tbree 
may become wrong by making too great claims. 

On these three lines, mainly, Hamlet criticism 
has run, with indefinite repetition; it is deetiued, 
probably, to move in these grooves, to a greater or 
less extent. Brilliant attempts, like that of Wer- 
der, have been made to throw it into other direc- 
tions, but with doubtful success; they are but little 
eddies in the great stream- A synthesis of all the 
fundamental traits which analysis has found in the 
character of Hamlet, is a task which criticism has 
yet to perform, 

XI. Historic Features in the Drama. — Hamlet 
we may conceive of as a man about thirty years of 
age, who has spent some time at the University of 
Wittenberg. It is to be observed that this is a 
German University and the home of the Reforma- 
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tioD — hinte which the poet has not given without a 
far-reaching pnipoee. For it is indicated that the 
coltore o( Hamlet is Qerman, in contrast to the 
French cnltore of Laertes, who goes to Paris, 
which is not known as the home o£ any reforma- 
tion, particularly not of a moral one. Also, the 
German is now and eilways has been, Bpecnlati-ve 
rather than practical, and, for this reason, he is to- 
day the teacher of the world in thought and phil- 
osophy. In Germany, too, began that rebellion 
against the external forms of the Church, in favor 
of subjective freedom, which rebellion was nour- 
ished in this very Wittenberg. In contrast to 
Paris it laid stress upon the internal and spiritual 
nature of man rather than upon the outward show 
and conventionalities of life. So, by a happy 
stroke, the poet has identified Hamlet with the 
great historical movement of modem times — a 
movement which sought to free the human mind 
from an excessive servitude to external forms, and 
to bring it to a profounder eelf-consciousness. 
Hamlet is true to bis education in the highest de- 
gree; he represents an historic epoch, whose inner 
struggles he has taken into hie own bosom. 

Thus both the Teutonic and Bomanic worlds 
are woven into the play, yet everywhere with the 
tinge of the Benascenca The names of the char- 
acters form a curious study. There are the Italian 
or Italianized names — Horatio, Bernardo, Fran- 
cisco, Beynaldo, the last three being Italianized 
from the old Teutonic; one eometimes wonders at 
these Italian soldiers keeping guard in Denmark. 
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Then come the Latin and Latinized names — Clan- 
diae, Cornelias. Marcellus are the veriest old Ko- 
mans, while Polonius seems a Latinized modem of 
the Benascence. Bnt his children have dreek 
names — Laertes and Ophelia— as if the Hellenizing 
influeoce must be represented too. Then the gen- 
uine Teutonic names — Bosencrantz, Guildenstern, 
Gertrude, with one in French or Norman-French, 
Fortinbras- Hamlet's name, is, donbtlesB, Teutonic, 
but like the man himself, somewhat veiled in mys- 
tery- These Greek, Latin and Italian names must 
have been added by the poet (or, possibly, in part 
by some dramatic predecessor,) as the legend em- 
ploys Teutonic names. 

W© are not to seek any etymological allegory 
under the cover of these names; we are not to hunt 
in their meanings an interpretation of the play. 
The signification of the word Ophelia or Gertrude 
will not reveal the character of the women so 
called. But there is a meaning in this commin- 
gling of the names belonging to Northern and 
Southern Europe; we may see in it faintly the 
great revival and intellectual intercourse of nations 
after the Middle Ages; we may catch in it a tinge 
of the Italian Benascence going back to Greece 
and Borne for its humane studies and imparting 
them to the rest of Europe, especially to the Teu- 
tonic portion; we may feel in it, perchance, a slight 
throb of the German Beformation, reaching through 
these humane studies of the South after the inner 
light, that of the soul and conscience. The mere 
names, however, cannot bring us very far; they are 
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but the faintest, fleetest shadows, which are to be 
filled with the flesh and blood and breath of life 
from another source- 

Nor are we to consider this drama as an histor- 
ical allegory, putting under a veiled form events 
and persons of Elizabethan history. Doubtless 
Shakespeare was profoundly influenced by the 
great actions and important individuals of his 
time; he must have often thought of both in 
writing his plays. Still we cannot be satisfied to 
think, in spite of the striking similarities, that 
Gertrude is Mary Queen of Scots, that the 
murdered King is her former husband Jjord Dam- 
ley, that the present King, Claudius, is the 
murderer Bothwell, whose " o'er hasty marriage " 
with Queen Mary occurred three months after the 
death of Damley, that Hamlet is ber son King 
Jamea Still less successful seems the attempt to 
consider Hamlet as Sir Philip Sidney, and from 
this standpoint to re-construct the play out of the 
members of Queen Elizabeth's court (See Fnr- 
ness, Varionun Hamlet, Vol II. p 236-40). Shakes- 
peare's dramas are not allegories; they exist in 
their own right, and do not put one particular 
person or thing for another. They have meaning, 
the profoundest, but this meaning lies in them, 
not outside of them in something else. Shakes- 
peare's son was called Hanmet, who died under 
twelve years of age, possibly during some [^ase 
of tiie composition of this drama; at any rate the 
father must often have thought of his dead bc^ in 
writing or speaking the name of Hamlet. But 
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who can trace the iniluence of this personal ex- 
perience in the play? 

XII. History of the Hamlet Legend. — 8axo 
OrammatiouB, who, toward the end of the twelfth 
century, wrote a Danish History, is the primitive 
source of the legend of Hamlet, as far as it has yet 
been traced. But it probably obtained European 
currency through Belleforeet's collection of "Tragic 
Stories," in a volume printed in French at Fans 
in 1570, from which, doubtless, it passed to Eng- 
land. Finally an English book called the "H]rs- 
torie of Hamblet," bearing the date of 1608, telle 
the story of the Danish Prince, and emphatically 
suggests the work of Shakespeare. These are the 
three books in which the mythical form of the 
legend had been preserved for more than four 
centuries. 

In the shape in which these three books give 
it, we observe it to be a grim Teutonic legend 
springing out of a distant heathen age, which rests 
upon the rudest form of justice, namely, personal 
revenge. The King (or Governor,) is murdered 
by his brother, who has corrupted his wife, and then 
usurps his throne- There is a son of the murdered 
King, who counterfeits madness, yet is suspected 
and watched by courtiers set upon his track, till 
he slays one, as Hamlet does Polonius. Then he 
is sent to England, whence he returns, wreaks his 
revenge upon his uncle, and is himself made King. 
The old legend, however, does not stop here, but 
repeats the deeds of blood and infidelity; for Ham- 
let, after his return and coronation, is assailed by 
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another uncle, Wigleraa, and being betrayed by 
his wife Hermetrude, is elain; after hiB death she 
marries his uncle and mnrderer, Wiglerua. Thus 
the legend ends quite as it began, with the murder of 
kindred and the faithlessnesB of the wife; revenge 
follows murder and murder follows revengQ, and 
there is no solution of the difficulty. 

Now upon this ancient Teutonic revenge the 
poet is going to engraft a new spirit, which hesi- 
tates to do the vengefnl deed. Hamlet is deeply 
dissatisfied with that world of murder and revenge 
into which he has been born, hence his melan- 
choly, his reaction against it. There is no Ohoet 
in the old legend with its message from beyond; 
there needs no Ghost to command vengeance, it is 
already active. Nor is Hamlet turned back by 
accident ere he reaches England; just as little does 
he suffer the penalty for slaying the old courtier 
behind the arras. But a new world has arisen; 
upon the old Teuton with his hot revenge and 
quick action are superposed conscience and 
thought — a Christian, we might say, a Prostestant 
questioning and introspection. The inner law of 
duty and the outer law of retaliation collide in 
him, and he cannot master their collision; he 
becomes trf^o, and falls between "the fell and 
incensed points of mighty opposites;" for we must 
observe that, if he refuses to follow revenge, just 
as much does he refuse to follow conscience. 

The man who simulates insanity with cunning 
purpose is a veritable possession of the race; he is 
found East and West, in Semitic scripture, and in 
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Celtic legend; especially he has become a world- 
character through Soman Brutus, with vhom old 
Saxo Grammaticus already compares Hamlet 
Shakespeare thus seized a type which had become 
fixed in the imaginations of men, and was as old ss 
Literature. But to this ancient type, which is 
general, he gives new life, which endows it with a 
fresh and vivid individuality. If Hamlet, how- 
ever, be actually insane, the poet has been antici- 
pated by legend in this field also, especially in the 
case of Greek Orestes. 

The first great Teutonic poem is Hamlet, re- 
vealing distinctively the Northern spirit, as well 
as moving in a Northern environment. The second 
great Teutonic poem is Goethe's Fausi, which has 
a deep kinship with Hamlet. Each touches a 
problem of thought; in the case of the Danish 
Prince thought has a tendency to blast action, 
while the companion of Mephisto reveals the de- 
structive side of thought, which in its negative, 
skeptical outcome begets the Devil Hamlet's 
fiend is passive rather, a paralysis; Faust's fiend is 
decidedly active, a propulsion. Both poems reach 
down to a heathen foundation, upon which a new 
order is built; both go back to a Teutonic afore- 
time, which is impinging upon an era of change; 
both belong essentially to the Beformation, and 
both, to attain their highest development, rise out 
of a legendary into a dramatic form. The Hamiet 
legend is next to notbing, till, by the touch of the 
poet, it becomes the Hamlet drama. 

XIII. History of the Hamlet Drama.— The 
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Hamlet legend, accordingly, cannot be said to have 
impressed itself deeply upon the Teutonic cod- 
Bcionsness, tilt it took the shape of the Hamlet 
drama. This transitioii indicates not merely a 
great change of form, but a greater change of 
meaning; the old legend with its passion and re- 
venge, being filled with conscience and thought, 
becomeB the new drama. The same change essen- 
tially takes place in England at the same time, and 
to a degree in Northern Europe; conscience and 
thought, with their strange prohibitions and deep 
probings, at first palsy the hand and " puzzle the 
will " of the people in whose soul they begin to 
work. Such a soul in its struggling from one side 
to the other, not the legend, but the drama will 
present in Hamlet, though the legend often shows 
the dramatic kernel sprouting within. 

The first allusion in English Literature to a 
Hamlet drama is found in an Epistle by Thomas 
Nash prefixed to Greene's Menaphon, a book bear- 
ing the date of 1589, when Shakespeare was twenty- 
five years old, and whon he had been in London 
about four years. Was this earliest Hamlet drama 
the production of Shakespeare? The best judges 
divide upon the question, but it seems probable 
that he may then have first put his hand to Ham- 
let. Other allusions have been discovered, extend- 
ing' to the year 1603, which is the date of the First 
Quarto, with 8hakesi>eare'8 namo upon its title 
page. Next year (1604) the Second Quarto ap- 
peared, with numerous additions, " enlarged to al- 
most as much again as it was, aootn^ng to the true 
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and perfect joopy," ss the Btatement runs upon its 
title page. 

This is not the place to diBcnss the many con- 
jectures which have been span around these two 
Quartos. Both have the same vignette; the same 
initials of the name of the publisher appear in 
both. But the Second Quarto claims to be printed 
after " the true and perfect copy," a claim which 
the First Quarto does not make, and which seems 
to account for the difference in size and chai'acter 
between the two. A careful study and comparison 
of each with the other is one of the best introduc- 
tions into the workshop of the poet. The First 
Quarto is less mature, yet more dramatic externally ; 
it has the action, but not the deepened characteri- 
zation, especially in the part of Hamlet The con- 
science-conflict of the Danish Prince it recc^nizes, 
though not BO fully as the Second Quarto; bat the 
thought-conflict it leaves out almost wholly. It 
knows the line: 

Tbm coDBoIeniw doth make cowards of oa all. 
Bat it has not the lines which follow : 

And thna tbe natiTe hue of nsolntion 

Is elcklied o'er wiUi Uie pale cssC of thoQBht. 

Other omissions of tbe same kind can be traced 
in it throughout. The transition from the First to 
the Second Quarto is from a dramatic to an epical 
fullness, which fits the work better for reading 
than for acting. The poet, by giving into the 
hands of the publisher a " true and perfect copy " 
seems to have recognized another public than that 
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of the play-boiue, namely, the Tsst army of read- 
ezB vho are still the chief public of this diama. 
And Shakespeare's reading public appears to have 
responded nobly, as in the next few years no lees 
than three new editione were issued. A still dif- 
ferent text is that of the Folio of 1623, inasmuch 
as it bears a relation both to the First and Second 
Quartos. 

If then the Hamlet drama of 1589 beloi^ed 
wholly or in part to Shakespeare, he was at least 
fifteen years in bringing the work to its present 
perfection. One thinks that the poet must have 
been always filling in and transforming his plays; 
they grew, they developed gradnally; doubtless 
they were written largely from the green-room, 
with the poet's eye both upon his theme and his 
audience. His best plays, in fact, were written by 
the English people quite ae much as by himself. 
His audience demanded not so much a new subject 
as an old subject treated in a new way; an old play 
wrought over and furnished with fresh and deeper 
motives seems to have been preferred In like 
manner the Greek dramatists took the old legend 
and gave it a new turn ; so we have still remaining 
to ns the three plays of Electra and Orestes by the 
three Greek tragic poets. 

Shakespeare, then, did not write Hamlet at one 
gush; rather, he wrote his life into it, from man- 
hood to middle-age. So the Danish Prince may 
well seem both yonng and old; he is both. The 
composition of Samlet has ite parallel in the com- 
position of Faust, which extends over quite sixty 
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yeara of Qoethe'e life. Like Fauti, too, it busts 
the limits of the old theater, and rises to a new 
dramatic art; the action has to show a paralysis of 
action, which is not so much for the stage as for 
our private study. The First Quarto with its 2143 
lines is the acting play, which, in the Second 
Quarto with its 3719 lines, is expanded beyond the 
bounds of the scenic drama into a great epical 
drama. 

XIV. Stntcture of the Hamlet Drama. — The 
ethical element in which the drama moves is 
the Family, of which there has been a double 
violation — against both father and mother. Thus 
the SOD rises up for revenge, which, however, 
demands the murder of the uncle— a deed which 
the son refuses to perform, through moral scruples 
and intellectual hesitation. Bat, acting through 
impulse, he slays a father, and thereby becomes 
guilty of the very crime against the Family which 
he is seeking to pnnish. Thus he calls up against 
himself another son, who applies to him the logic 
of his own deed. Also, the State is always stand- 
ing in the background as a minor factor of the 
collision. Hamlet's father was King, and Hamlet 
believed himself to have been wron^Fnlly deprived 
of the throne. Some muntain that Glaudius was 
not a usurper, as Denmark was an elective mon> 
archy; such conld hardly have been Hamlet's view 
of the succession, and probably it was not the poet'a 
The political violation is repeatedly dwelt nptm, 
though it is by no means so strongly emphasized 
as the domestic violation. Thus Family aJid State 
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are both present; but these ethical elements be- 
come almost latent in the oTerwhelming promin- 
ence given to the psychological elements. 

Let ns now grasp fully the organization of the 
play. There are two main movements, of which 
the firet portrays the conflict between Hamlet and 
the Eing; each is seeking to find out the plans of 
his opponent, and, when they are found out, to 
destroy him. At the same time, each has an 
internal conflict with himself — Hamlet with his 
will and conscience; the King with his conscience. 
Both are foiled doubly. In the external conflict 
neither gets rid of the other — Hamlet, does not 
slay the King, nor does the King succeed in 
sending Hamlet to England ; in the internal conflict 
neither can heal the breach of own soul— Hamlet 
will not act, the Eing will not repent. Here then 
is the turning-point of the tragedy, the grand 
refusal of both Hamlet and the Eing to transform 
their lives, and to put them into harmony with the 
ethical order of the world. The First Movement, 
in general, shows guilt — the Eing has murdered 
the old Hamlet, and the young Hamlet murders 
Polonius, while others are getting involved in the 
guilty deed. 

The Second Movement portrays the final retri- 
bution, along with the great changes in the minds 
and in the circumstances of the various persons- 
Ophelia goes mad; Hamlet, not acting, comes to 
believe in fate, and surrenders himself to the 
guidance of external accident; the Eing, not 
repenting, is hnrdened by transgression, and 
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pliuiges readily into a new crime. Still, the 
external conflict between Hamlet and the King 
continues after Hamlet's retam from his short 
Toyage ; the Eling has now, ae hie chief instmment, 
Laertes, who, undertaking to avenge the murder of 
a father, aaffers himself to be perverted into the 
inBtrument of the murderer of a father. All 
these perish by the logic of their deeds, together 
with the Queen, who, not repenting but continuing 
to share in her husband's perverse life, shares in 
his death. 

Thus we behold the guilty deed in two mighty 
sweeps, enveloping, then destroying a whole court, 
a little world- The culmination is the refusal to 
repent, to change the wicked conduct of life; the 
guilty ones are driven to strong self-reproach, even 
to remorse, but they relapse into the old way when 
this remorse (really their good angel) passes on. 
Then they rapidly descend to their tragic fate, for 
they have refused the saving offer; they cannot be 
mediated. Conscience makes a last appeal, when 
its voice seems to grow silent. The question of 
conscience is thus the culminating point of the 
action. 

The present division into Acts is inept, and does 
not proceed from Shakespeare, but from a later 
hand. The Third Act should end with Scene 
Fourth, Act Fourth, where the soliloquy of Hamlet 
upon Fortiubras is given. Thus the First Move- 
ment would occupy three Acts, and the Second 
Movement two Acts. In this structural point the 
tragedy would then quite correspond with Lear 
Google 
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and Macbeth, its mighty brothers. All three an 
alike in another point of coustruotion: the First 
Movement is fall, rapid, intense, while the Second 
Movement is less completely developed, and Bhowa 
a (alling-off in spirit and style somewhat- The 
poet employa his power in unfolding his characters 
oat of their germinal principle; when they are un- 
folded he seems to have less interest in carrying 
them ont to the conclusion, which already lies in 
their condaci Hence the sudden leaps and omis- 
sions in the last two Acts of all jthese plays, as 
compared with the first three. Indeed, we may 
note the same fact in some of Shakespeare's histor- 
ical dramas. 

Besides these Movements, there are two Threads 
running through the whole play ; these we shall 
call the Hamlet-Thread and the King's Thread, as 
Hamlet and the King are the central forces, around 
which the other characters group themselves, and 
which make the collision. A short abstract of 
each Thread in each Movement will be given in 
order to reveal the joints of the dramatic organism. 

The First Thread of the First Movement is 
that of Hamlet, and it has two phases, the external 
and the internal On the one hand, it exhibits the 
influences which come apon him from without, one 
set of which drives him to do the deed, the other 
set of which conflicts with him in his purpose; on 
the other hand, it exhibits the counteraction of 
these influences through hie moral and intellectual 
hesitation. Thus the blood is taken out of all 
external forces, and the deed becomes, as it were. 
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A ghoat; tranamated through his peculiar mental 
medium, the objectiTe world tiims to an unreality. 
Still, he believes that intelligence can control 
human action, and hopee for this result in his ovn 
ease. His sole instrument is his friend, Horatio; 
but there must also be grouped around him those 
influences which work upon him externally — as the 
Ohost, t(%ether with the soldiers who see it, the 
players, Fortinbras and the Captain, the grave- 
diggere. These are the groups of the Hamlet 
Thread. 

The Second Thread of the First Movement 18 
that of the King eurroouded by his instruments. 
He, too, has a double conflict — an external one 
with Hamleti and an internal one with himself. 
Hia first object is to discover Hamlet's secret, and 
then to get rid of him when found to be dangerous. 
His instruments may be classed in three gronpe. 
The first is for the general porpoae of State, they 
have little or nothing to do with Hamlet, as Volti- 
mand and Cornelius; the second is composed of 
courtiers — ^the servile tools of the monarch — as 
Bosencrantz and Gaildenstem, to whom Osrick 
may be added; the third is the family of Polouius 
— father, son, and daughter — most intimately boaud> 
up in the destiny of the Hoose of Denmark — all of 
whom are used as instruments by the King against 
Hamlet, and are ground to death in the conflict 
The King, therefore, sets influences to work, while 
Hamlet lets influences oome upon him; Hamlet 
poBsessea action to the extent of nullifying these 
influenoes, but he cannot do the great positive deed. 
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The First Thread of the Second Movement 
continues the deTelopment of Hamlet. He had 
been aent off to England to be mordered, when, hy 
accident, he is once more brought back to Den- 
mark. The conflict with the King is opened anew, 
but nnder wholly different circamstanoes. Hamlet 
no longer has faith in intelligence as the con- 
trolling power in the world; it is chance; it is 
destiny. Thns he throws himself into the anns of 
fate ; previously he believed in action, though not 
acting; now he does not even believe in action. 
The man who would not do the deed has come 
to deny the very possibility of the deed as the 
product of rational foresight This psychological 
change is the most important feature of Hamlet's 
characterization, and constitutes the essential difFer- 
ence between the First and Second Movements. 
But, when he thinks for a moment of proceeding 
to action, there stands Laertes opposed to him — 
the real embodiment of his own destiny — for 
Laertes must slay him if he slay the King; both 
liave the same ground of revenge. At this appear- 
ance his arms falls palsied by his side, and he 
quietly lets himself be caught in a plot which he 
knew of, or strongly suspected. 

The Second Thread of the Second Movement is 
that of the King, whose chief instrument against 
Hamlet is now Laertes. The death of the parent, 
Polonius, furnishes a strong motive to the son, 
which is further intensified by the condition of his 
sister, Ophelia, whose madness and death are here 
given. Bnt Laertes ruins his cause by allowing 
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himself to be made an icBtroment of the diabolical 
plans of the King — that King who is hituBelf the 
murderer of a father, and who is now seeking to 
destroy the son. Thus Laertee is whirled into the 
tragic circle of retribation, and becomes the author 
of his own fate. He aids the destroyer of tbe 
parent to destroy the avenger of the parent, which 
avenger is, logically himself. He thos assails his 
own principle, and, as it were, passes the sentence 
of death upon himself. 

The method of the following developement will 
be a little different from the osnal manner. The 
two Threads — that of Hamlet and that of the 
King will be carried separately through the two 
Movements; thus a survey of the total develop- 
ment of each side is given without interruption. 
But the reader has the means of following the 
action by Movements instead of Threads, if he so 
chooses, as all these divisions of the play are care< 
fully desigaated at the proper places. 
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Our task is now to unfold the part of Hamlet 
througti the whole play, and note its intricacies of 
thought and structure, as they vind through the 
action. Two sets of circumstances are brought to 
bear upon Hamlet, who reacts against both, and 
thus shows two phases of reaction against his en- 
vironment. 

The first set of circumatanoes is what we may 
call the Incalculable, they are what happens with- 
out purpose or foreknowledge — the realm of ac<a- 
dent. In the First Movement four such occarences 
come upon Hamlet: the conduct of his mother, the 
Qbost, the actors, and Fortinbras. These spring 
from that great reservoir of Chance, drops from 
which fall every day upon the individual, or per- 
advflnture a stream, which he has to swallow, else 
it will swallow him. Still, in this Chance, there is a 
plan, we note; these four oGcurrenoes are directed 
upon Hamlet to drive him forward to the deed, and 



they i£carea83 in power till the culmination- Ham- 
let hiitiielf aees and states the fact of them: 



These so-called occasions, then, are the spur to 
action; bat t^ainst them he reacts inwardly, and 
the deed collapses in his internal struggles. He 
has enough conscience to paralyze revenge, and 
enough revenge to paralyze cooscience. 

The second set of influences which come upon 
Hamlet, and interweave with the first set, spring 
from the Court — the Eing and his instroments, 
who are trying to discover the secret of Hamlet, and 
find the task as difficult as the reader of the play 
does. They are pat to work upon Hamlet, but he 
knows what they are about, he meets plot with plot, 
he not only thwarts the whole Court, but brings 
home to its various members the penalty of their 
deeds. Here Hamlet both knows and acts> If the 
first set of circumstances were incalculable, and 
paralyzed hie activity, this second set are calcu- 
lable, and arouse his tictivity. He foils the schemes 
gainst him — which is the sphere of what has 
been already called his negative action. 

I. 
Out of these two sets of external influences, and 
the corresponding reaction against each, the Ham- 
let Thread is spun by the poet. With all these 
elements in mind, we shall now follow it to the 
turning-point of the dramatic aotaon, that is, 
through the First Movement 
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1. The first set of external infinencea upon 
Hamlet begin with the conduct of his mother. 
Her marriage, eBpecially with such a man as 
Claudius, so eoon after her husband's death, has 
touched to the core the profound ethical nature of 
Hamlet, who feels that therein the family relation 
is essentially annihilated. He has to deny to his 
own mother all true womanhood; hence the moral 
world seems to him, the son, to be falling into 
chaos. Denmark has become a hell to him; 
"things rank and gross in nature possess it 
merely;" the success of villainy and the power of 
sensuality would drive him out of existence, if 
"the Everlasting had not fixed his canon against 
self-slaughter." So the moral law holds him fast 
at the start, and causes him to react inwardly 
against the external pressure of the world. Bnt 
the burden of the conflict weighs him down with 
melancholy; moreover, a great wrong in his en- 
vironment is crushing him, though he does not 
know what it is. Still he has an instinct of what 
has happened, a dumb presentiment, which is now 
to rise into a vivid image gifted with a voica 

The second of these external influences which 
come upon Hamlet is the Ohost, for which prepar- 
ation is made in the very first scene of the play. 
It tells the terrible tale of his father's murder, and 
enjoins the still more terrible revenge. The mo- 
tives for action are now complete; presentiment 
has become knowledge. The Ohost has been 
already discnssed, but a few remarks upon its dra- 
matic relations may be added. The easiest way of 
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getting rid of the difficulty is, no doubt, to take the 
apparition just as it is, without further troubling 
ourseWeB about the matter. "We Diay eay that the 
poet merely employed an exiBtiDg superstition tor 
theatrical effect It may be held that it is used as 
a species of poetical machinery, somewhat as Vir- 
gil used the Grecian Mythology. Still, this will 
not do. Nearly all close readers of Shakespeare 
have the firmest faith that he never introduces 
supernatural forma without a profound spiritual 
signification. Another theory is that the Ohost 
was gotten up by somebody — say Horatio, or the 
soldiers, or persons not mentioned in the play; and 
there are several passages which, being read with 
such an opinion in view, are sufficient to excite an 
impression to this effect. Again, it is supposed by 
some, that the Ghost is a typical representation of 
Hamlet's suspicion, or possibly, that of the people 
— an objectification of the vague and ghost-like 
doubts, hintings, rumors of the time. Besides spe- 
cial objections against each of these views, there 
lies the general objection against all of them^ — 
there is no adequate ground stated for the employ- 
ment of the Ghost. The poet has himself given 
. U8 no solution of the difficulty, when a mere hint 
would have been sufficient. We may suppose, 
therefore, that he intended to leave his audience iu 
the dark about the matter; that he designed to 
have them see just what Hamlet sees, and no more. 
He simply represents the Ghost as one of those 
external influences which are to spur Hamlet on to 
action. This is its function in the play, but the 
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■eoret of its origin must remain forever untold. 

Its reality must be carefully observed ; it speaks 
the taruth; it teUe what is novhere else told in the 
drama; it gives the pathos to Hamlet, and (umiBhes 
the basis of his actiou; it acts quite the same, in 
this respect, as if it were no Ghost There is no 
hint that it has falsifiedi and, in fact, the entire 
course and purport of the drama rest upon its 
statements in reference to the murder of the King 
and the faithleasness of his wife. We have seen 
how close was the relation between the character of 
Hamlet and the form of the Ghost; the latter is an 
external picture of what the man is inside. It has 
already been stated how he melts all reality into 
his own subjective shapes; how he conjures up all 
Borts of relations, doubte, possibilities, excuses — 
which may be called the ghosts of Beflection. 
Now, Hamlet mostly lived in this unreal, subjective 
world, where true existence turns to a shadow. 
The Ghost here means just this — an unreal form 
of a reality. It is the way in which a fact has a 
tendency to reveal itself to such a mind — a fact 
whose actual nature is entirely changed and col- 
ored by the mental medium through which it 
passes, and its real character is transformed into. 
the unreal, ghostly. 

There are, therefore, two elemente in the Ghost, 
both of which must be kept distinctly before the 
mind — the real and the unreal; or, it is both ob- 
jective and subjective, it exists in the world exter- 
nally, and in the man internally. On the one hand, 
it represente occurrences which actually took place; 
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its utterenoes are true, and are taken tbronghoTit 
the play joet as if they had been spoken by an 
ordinary character. Hamlet, to be sure, hesitateB 
in one place to accept its statemMitB, but that is 
only an excuse for deferring action. On the other 
hand, its form isnnreal, ghostly, subjective — which 
form, is, as it were, the shadow cast from Hamlet's 
mind. 

But how does the opinion here presented con- 
sist with the fact that others see the Ghost besides 
Hamlet? It is again to be noted with what care 
the poet guards the objectivity of the Qhost as one 
of its essential elements; for it is not only seen by 
others, but it is seen by others before it is seen by 
Hamlet himself. Not the least hint is given o£ 
its secret in the whole play, and its objective 
nature is most rigorously preserved. So great and 
so striking is the precaution o£ the poet, in this 
respect, that we cannot help attributing it to the 
most careful design. But what dramatic ground is 
there for such a procedure? A most excellent 
ground, and one that exhibits the profoundest con 
ception of Tragic Art. The poet wishes io involve 
his audietuse in ike same doubis and confiicts as 
his hero. He designs the apparition for us, too; 
we are to look upon it, as it were, with Hamlet's 
eyes, and, hence, must not know anything more 
about it than Hamlet himself. To be sure, ve 
may not regard it with his trust; we may disbeliere 
entirely in ghosts; but thus the nature of his mind 
is revealed, and the chasm between hie conscious* 
ness and our own is made manifest. Still further, 
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the audience most have the same problem before 
them as Hamlet; they must be assailed by the 
same difficulty — most be required to solve the 
enigma of the Ohost Thus a character becomes 
tragic to the spectators when they are rent by the 
same contradiction which destroys the hera If 
the audience stand above the hero, and com- 
prehend all his complications and mistakes, we 
begin to enter the realm of Comedy. 

Suppose the subject were treated otherwise. 
The poet might have dispensed with the Ghost, 
and bad the news of the murder told to Hamlet, in 
a separate scene, by some spy who had secreted 
himself in the garden; but then we would lose the 
objective form which exhibits Hamlet's mind, 
though he might still be portrayed as vacillating- 
Again, the poet might have let the spectators into 
the mystery of the Ghost, while he kept it a secret 
to Hamlet; then the whole pathos of the character 
would be destroyed, for this depends upon the 
audience sharing in the same struggle as the hero. 
Such are the grounds upon which rests the juetifi- 
oatioD of the poet in giving strong dramatic 
validity to the Ghost; for these reasons so many 
people in the play see it besides Hamlet; his 
mental characteristics are thus sbowu as they 
could be by no other means; finally, in this way 
the tragic element is brought out in its fullest 
significance, since the audience must solve the 
same problem, and is involved in the same diffi- 
culties as Hamlet, 

We must also note his inner i-eaction against 
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this external inflaence. The Ghost commands 
reTBDge, which at first Hamlet accepts, and he will 
Bweep to it "with wings as swift as meditation or 
the thoughts of lova" Bat next we see him doubt- 
ing: "the spirit I have seen may be the devil;" 
again his conscience has risen with its scruple. 
He donbta the morality of the Ghost with itii 
revenge, and he doubts its reality; it may both tell 
a lie and be a lie. He even connects it with bis 
own subjeotiTe condition: "out of my weakness 
and my melancholy" that spirit perhaps "abuses 
me to damn me." Clearly conscience is up in 
arms against tbe Ghost Meantime another occur- 
rence from the realm of Chance has wound itself 
into his existence — the actors have come. He 
drops the Ghost, and seizes the new incident: 



The third external influence is the company of 
actors- The connection of this part with the 
preceding is by no means remote. For the drama 
which they act is also not the reality, but only the 
representation of the reality. The Ghost is the 
dim, uncertain shadowy representation of the 
deed — the primitive conception; the drama is the 
clear objective representation of the deed in an 
ideal form, yet is not the real action itself. Now, 
the whole course of the play is to show the 
inflnences which spur Hamlet on to do the deed 
first enjoined by the Ghost, namely, to revenge 
his father's murder. Revenge means like for like; 
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Hamlet Ib to do to the Eii^ what the King did to Mb 
father. But he will first represent it on the stage, 
and then, he thinks, act it himself. Hence this 
play vithin the play is an intermediate link be- 
tween the Qhost and the ultimate deed. It is 
also very characteristic of Hamlet that he is fond 
of the Drama; it pictures action, but requires none 
from him; so, in his mind) he loves to contemplate 
action, bat hates to act 

These players are described quite fnlly in the 
drama, they are ol Shakespeare's own profession, 
of which he takes occasion to onfold his ideas. In 
the histrionic art, Hamlet lays stress upon modera- 
tion, is averse to the strong effects demanded by 
the populace. Then in dramatic art he speaks of 
the excellent play which " pleased not the million ; " 
that is the one from which he wishes to hear an 
extract. Such is the contrast between what is 
good and what is superficially popular. Do we 
not catch the poet here, breathing in an undertone 
concerning his own works? Moreover these actors 
have been compelled to wander by a stroke of fate, 
in which Hamlet finds an analogy to hb father and 
his uncle. They drop into the action by chance, 
but Hamlet utilizes them in a scheme which goes 
to the soul of dramatic art, making it image the 
wicked deed, and thus elevating it into a kind of 
conscience which holds up before the guilty man 
his aci 

Hamlet's changed demeanor has already excited 
the snspioion of the court, and all ttie characters 
of the play who are amplt^ed as instruments of 
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the King are set to vork in order to worm oat bis 
secret. But the players have arrived; Hamlet 
calls for his favorite speech, entitled "The 
Slaughter of Friam." But why is this lengthy, 
and apparently irrelevant, declamation brought in 
here? Its point lies in the inconsolable grief of 
Hecnba, wife of Priam, who has just beheld the 
murder of her husband. Hamlet calls for it as 
furnishing an ideal contrast to the conduct of his 
faithless mother; contemplating it, he can get rid, 
for a moment, of the disagreeable reality around 
him, and of the pressing du^. Thus it is seen that 
this long insertion is in the deepest harmony with 
the subject of the tragedy, and bears, as a 
motive, directly upon Hamlet. But that which 
seta him on fire is the action of the player, who 
eeems to be more influenced by a mere fiction than 
he himself by the most fearful actual occurrence. 
Bitter self-repoach follows, with apparently a new 
resolution. But a doubt rises; a reflection enters — 
the Ghost may be a deception; hence there is 
another deferment till he can catch the conscience 
of the King in a play. Nor can he do otherwiae; 
for what is the deed told by the Ohost to Hamlet 
but a shadowy epecter? So he doubts the deed 
which has been done, and doubts the deed which 
he is to do. 

But the matter cannot rest here. The keen 
reflective Hamlet must know his own state. Al- 
ready he has shown misgiTings in respect to his 
ability to accomplish his work. Hence, when we 
next meet him — it Is in the far-famed soliloquy on 
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Baicide — he is perfectly aware of his mental con- 
dition, and Bdems to regard it as final, as Bomething 
which cannot be helped. We have already pointed 
oot the motive for self-mnrder which was fre- 
quently hovering before his mind. The subject 
again comes up in this connection, as he has now 
become conscious of his irresolution, and is still 
pressed on by the most fearful injnnctionB. What 
is he to do? Kill himself — let ua first cast up the 
credit snd the debit side of death. Death relieves 
us from all the natural shocks that flesh is heir to, 
from all wrongs — in general, from the whips and 
scorns of time; so much is clear gain. But hold! 
there is a dream-world beyond; there's the rub: 



Upon this bare possibility we shall forego all the 
acknowledged eidvantages of death. Hamlet has 
already declared that the external world was too 
strong for iiis frail individuality ; he cannot resist 
the slings and arrows of outrt^eous fortune, but is 
prone to passively suffer all which collides with 
him. He sees that death is the only destiny of 
such a person. But what deters him from the act 
of suicide? The future state, which, wliatever else 
may be said about it, is the land of shadows, of 
unrealities to the living man, for the simple reason 
that he has not yet realized that state, and cannot 
do so till after death. This realm, being so per- 
fectly void, is a fine field for the imagination, since 
there is absolutely nothing in the way. Let no 
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one think that by these remarks we are donbtiDg 
or denyiDg the great doctrine of immortality; but 
this rests upon qnite other groands, namely, the 
rationality of man, and cannot be given by imagin> 
ation. Hamlet, true to his character, assigns the 
greater validity to this specter of onreality. What- 
ever the future state may be to others, to him it is, 
and can only be, the land of possibilities. But the 
principal thing to be observed is that he is now 
aware of his own condition, and gives it expression : 

And UinB the DMive hue of rsBolation 

I> eioklisd o'er with llie psle cast of thoo^t. 

Moreover, his moral nature also rebels at the idea 
of suicide, as it did at the idea of murder-. 
Thn* oonaoieiioe doe* make oowarda of □■ *U. 
The struggle of Hamlet against the King has thus 
become internal — against himself. The destmc- 
tion of Claudius was enjoined upon him as the 
most sacred duty, yet he cannot bring himself to 
its performance, and is now conscious of the fact 
What does he think of himself? "If I have not 
strength of individuality enough to do such a duty, 
then I have not strength enough to live; I am too 
weak to assert myself in this world of rude, buffet- 
ing tempests." Such is his conclusion. But he 
can no more kill himself than he can kill the King, 
and for the same reason. It would be a contradic- 
tion if he could. Hence we see the same unre. 
ality, the same spectral excuses, coming up to fore- 
stall action in tbe latter case as in the former. So 
Hamlet remains still a living being, with tbe same 
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conflicts as before, which are noir renewed viih 
increased fury. 

The play within the play sacceeds perfectly, 
bat has etlso had another result not bo favorable to 
Hamlet If the latter has now perfect evidence, 
the King also has become aware of the fact that 
Hamlet is appriaed of his guilt ConBeqaently, 
more decisive measures must be taken to get rid 
of the dangerous dissembler, l^parations are 
accordingly made to dispatch him to England and 
there- marder him. But this play has stmck 
another chord in the King's character, which, on 
one or two occasions hitherto has- shown some 
signs of life — conscience. The attempt at prayer, 
by tha King, forms the counterpart to Hamlet's 
soliloquy on suicide. The King here has done the 
deed; his desire is that it should be undone. Note 
the steps; for we have in this passage the most 
complete exposition of the noblest Christian doc- 
trine, and it is worth more than many volumes of 
Theology. He attempts prayer, which means he 
tries to place himself in harmony with the Divine 
Being — the rational principle of the Universe. 
But that Being he has offended, to the last degree, 
by his conduct, and there seems to be no recon- 
ciliation. Bat is there no hope? Yes, there is 
mercy for even the greatest criminal. How? First, 
by a complete repentance in spirit for the act; 
second, by surrendering all its advantages — that 
is, you must make that undone which you have 
done, as far as lies in your power. Ton cannot 
restore the dead, it is true, nor call baok the past 
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bat you Can do justice to the living by ample resti- 
tation. The spirit of man has this power: It can 
heal its own voonds; the Will can withdraw itself 
from its deed and Bay, "it is no longer mine." 
Such is BubjectiTe repentance. Bnt this is not 
enough. There must bean objective correspond- 
ence, else it is not complete; the deed must be re- 
versed; all gains and advantages must be nncon. 
ditioually surrendered. Henco the King feels 
that be cannot be forgiven as long as he is still 



Verily, there is no way out but to make a clean 
breast of the matter, ae we say with true metaphor; 
and, furthermore, he cannot buy off his own con- 
science — "there is no shuffling." What remains? 
Only the bitter demands of repentance. This he 
tries, and, moreover, essays formal prayer, but 
without success; ho cannot repent. His crimes 
are too monstrous for him to retrace his steps. 
Can be give up his queen, his throne, confess the 
murder of his brother, renounce his plans against 
young Hamlet? It were to demand too much of 
poor human nature to expect it — yet such is the 
only way of salvation. Here we see the contrast 
between the two: Conscience keeping back Ham- 
let, yet spurring on the King; the one seeks to do, 
the other to undo, with the same inefficiency. In 
the one case, the deed smothers conscience; in the 
other, conscience the deed. Their actions pertain 
Google 
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to the Bame matter — the murder of the father, the 
marriage of the mother, the exclnsioii of the aoa 
from the throne, Hamlet is invoked to viBit 
juBtice upon the man who has done these things; 
the King ib urged by conscience to make them 
undone. The King refuses; so does Hamlet. 

Perhaps there is no passage in Shakespeare 
equal to this one in grandeur of thought and in 
clearness and exhaustiTeness of statement The 
heart is kindled, and the mind is excited to the 
highest intensity, by ite marvelous power. It may 
be called the Korthem or Teutonic interpretation 
of Ohristianity, in distinction from the Southern 
or Bomanic That interpretation insists upon the 
moral content of religion, as distinguished &om 
its external ceremonies and abstract dc^;maa. 
These are considered of no validity unless they 
make men good — determine their conduct. That 
a person can be a Christian and immoral at the 
same time is almost inconceivable to the Northern 
mind. But if we turn to Oalderon, the greatest 
dramatist of Southern Europe, we shall find quite 
the opposite interpretation. In his drama called 
Purgaiorio di San Pairieio there is a direct con- 
trast between these principles. Two characters 
are portrayed — one ot which is good and upright, 
the other is the most desperate villain that can be 
imagined, having been guilty of adultery, murder, 
seduction of nuns — in fact, of quite every conceiv- 
able crime. Still, he has Faith, and is ready to 
lose his life in its defense, and, as a consequence, 
Heaven has vouchsafed to him many marks of 
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special favor. Both these characters, though mor- 
ally direct opposites, are still Christians: 



Lm doa, Kimo* tSD ouiieatoa 
Que dudunoa qnuito tb 
Deade ler malo a «er bneuo, 

Here the antithesis is openly stated — it is not nec- 
essary to be moral in order to be a good Christian;' 
Christianity and morality are divorced totally. In 
another drama, El Principe conaiante, there is 
portrayed the colUsion between Christianity and 
Mohammedanism. These two forma of faith are 
not made the basis of a distinction in character; 
on the contrary, the Moorish prince poasesBes all 
the qualities which command honor and respect in 
an equal, or even greater, degree than the Spanish 
prince. Now, it may be fairly stated that this 
would be no collision at all in Shakespearian art, 
or for the Northern consciousness. A Spanish 
audience would, no doubt, applaud the devotion to 
an abstract dogma, which is re^esented in this 
play. But an English or German audience would 
say: "If Christianity cannot make better men 
than Mohammedanism, it has no advantage; we 
would just as lieve be of one as the other." Herein 
lies the immense difference between Calderon and 
Shakespeara The latter brings all religion back 
to its spiritual basis, and never rests in mere exter- 
nality. How does it affect the character and con- 
duct of men when they seize these religions as 
ends in life, and realize them in their actions? aeks 
Shakespeare. His treatment of this theme can be 
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best seen in the Merchant of Venice, in the char- 
acters o£ Shylock and Antomo, where there is also 
portrayed a religious oollision — that between Jada- 
ism and Christianity- But Calderon'a main ques- 
tion is, "Infidel or Christian ?" or, perhaps, it is 
more narrow still — "Catholic or non-Catholic?'' 
If a man only believes in the true doctrine, be pos- 
sesses the privilege of moral delinquency; for he 
has the absolute end of man — faith in a dogma. 
Morality is quite a subordinate, even indifferent, 
matter. But Shakespeare reverses these elements 
— d(^;matio religion is subordinate to morality, or, 
rather, it has morality in the highest sense for its 
content. In the hands of Cidderon, the act of 
formal prayer on the part of the guilty King would 
have been ample repentance, but Shakrapeare 
demands something profonnder than a mere genu- 
flection- 

The players have now done their work. The 
Ghoet told the murder, but they have made the 
King himself, the guilty man, tell it over again. 
Previously it was unwitnessed, now the whole 
court can bear witness. The outer dramatic pic- 
ture of the deed has roused the inner conscience of 
the doer. A voice from the world beyond it was, 
now it is a voice in this world. Hamlet glories in 
his success; Horatio, the well-balanced friend, con- 
firms him. Stilt the great question remains: Will 
he now act? Listen to him: 



Mow ooold I drink hot blood. 
And do nob bittw bnalnaw M th* 4m 
Would qnaki U> look on. 
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Is this loud talk again to smother the rising sem- 
ple? Behold, here is the King at prayer: "now 
might I do it pat — and now Til do it;" no, he will 
not; already it mnet first be "scanned," the reaction 
sets in afresh, then a reflection, an exctise, and 
again deferment So even against the proven 
goilt — for Hamlet questions not the proof — he 
does not proceed; he finds a pretext under which 
he hides his moral hesitation. He is not clear 
that he onght to revenge the morder, if proven. 
Long afterwards, when his own life had been at- 
tempted by the same guilty King, he can still ask 
in doubt: "Is it not perfect conscience to quit 
him with this arm?" This is the trouble now lurk- 
ing in his sonl; so be reacts again internally, and 
the outer impulse from the acenio representation 
IB paralyzed. But is it the last chance? No, there 
is one more, and here it is. 

The fourth external influence is Fortinbras 
marching against the FolacL The connection 
between this occurence and what has just preceded 
is to be carefully noted. The player exhibited the 
ideal world of action before Hamlet, but the 
representation was nnable to incite him forward to 
the deed. There still remains the real world of 
action, which now appears in the person of young 
Fortinbras. What influence will this produce 
upon him? for it would seem to be the climax of 
incitement. Fortinbras is the man of action, and 
this element is brought into greater prominence 
by the small value of its object. The prize is a 
little patch of ground, not worth a rental of five 
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docats, yet here is a youth who defies fortune to 
the utmost for its possession. The contrast strikes 
Hamlet in the most forcible manner. He has a 
father murdered, a mother debauched, a throne 
despoiled — and still he does not act He resoWes 
anew to perform the deed, but, as the sequel shows, 
with the same result as before. Here again he 
states his difficulty with all the energy of self- 
reproach; it is thinking too precisely on the event, 
while Fortinbras makpe mouths at the invisible 
event- Be confesses that he has strength and 
means to carry oat his end; he can give no good 
reason to himself for his delay, but is inclined to 
ascribe it to cowardice — to his anxiety about con- 
sequences. It is the strongest example that could 
be presented to him, and we may suppose that, 
from the impression which it made upon him, he 
afterwards selects Fortinbras as the fittest suc- 
cessor to the throne- For we can well imagine 
that Hamlet now has the highest appreciation of a 
man of action. 

The introduction of Fortinbras has been con- 
demned by Goethe as an unnecessary part of tbe 
drama, but its presence can be justified on the 
strictest artistic grounds. Fortinbras is the man of 
action, but something more — he is the man of 
action as the head of the State. He is inspired, in 
the highest degree, with the sense of nationslitjr- 
The elder Hamlet had contracted the bounds of 
hie country, which it is the first great object of his 
ambition to win back, but he is overborne by 
higher authority. There remains the expeditiou 
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against the Folaok to vindicate some ancient right, 
OT avenge some wrong, from which he retnms 
apparently viotorioos just at the death of Hamlet- 
I^UB he is seen on all aides assertuig his own 
nationality against external countries which in 
any way collide with the same; he seeks the full 
recognition of his people abroad, and is quite 
ready to snbjng&te other lands to the strong 
national spirit which be has aroused. Such a man 
is a raler, at least in the moat essential sense; he 
obtains absolute respect for hie country without, 
and strengthens the national spirit within. Herein 
he stands in direct contrast to Hamlet and the King. 
They employ their time at home in plotting each 
other's murder, yet both are afraid to perform the 
act. The House of Denmark, therefore, goes down 
in its effete lepreeentatiTes, and the b-ae mler 
takes their place. 

Thus the play has a positive solution. Most 
tragedies end with the death of the colliding 
characters — a merely negative result — which would 
be the case here were the part of Fortinbras left 
out. The Danish princes perish because they are 
unworthy of their dignity, and are succeeded by 
one who has shown himself to be a sovereign in the 
highest sense. The play, therefore, begins with 
Fortinbras (at the second scene), and ends with 
Fortinbras; his activity is the frame in which its 
whole movement is set. Thus the poet has por- 
trayed him as the absolute contrast to Hamlet, and 
made him triumphant, at the close, as the man of 
action. How much, therefore, most the thon^t of 
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the poem k«e by the absence of this cbaraoter? 
When we couBider aleo the additional reason for 
its introduction — that it forms the cnlmination of 
that seiiee of external influences which it is the 
plan of the drama to anfold — the objection of 
Goethe would eeem to be entirely gronndlesB. For 
Hamlet must have also the real world of action 
come up before him to incite him to the deed. 
Hence this character is an integral and indispens- 
able part of the play- 
It would now be advantageouB to turn back and 
review for a moment the four external infloenoes 
which have been mentioned, and observe their 
gradation. The hasty marriage of the mother is 
the first one, wherein Hamlet only surmises. In 
the second, which is the Cthost, the whole affair is 
revealed, but in a dreamy, spectral way. The 
declamation of the actor ou the subject of Hecuba, 
and the subsequent play, constitute the third; it 
must not be forgotten that the matter is something 
feigned — not real; the story is a myth; instead of 
action, it ie action represented. The fourth in- 
fluence — the expedition of Fortinbras — is the deed 
itself, which now appears before him in its full 
reality. But neither tne representation nor the 
reality can bring him to the point of action. It is 
evident that the last and highest effort has been 
expended, and from now on the nature of these 
influences and the character of Hamlet must 
change. 

In tbeee four external influences we may find a 
correspondence to the four internal Hamlets — the 
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inBtmotiTe, imaginatiTe, moral, and reflBctive 
Hamlete. To the outer vorld is related an inner 
world, the two must be seen together. This oor- 
reBpondence, though it may not hold in every 
detail, IB tme in general, and is worthy of being 
noted by the reader who wishes to get all the 
harmonies ont of Shakespeare. The inetinctiTe 
Hamlet, vith Mb *'prophetio booI," foreboded the 
whole truth from the conduct of his mother. The 
imaginative Hamlet is he to whom alone the story 
of the Ohoet can be told. The moral Hamlet, 
with hie conscience, is the one to "catch the 
conscience of the King" through the players. The 
reflectiTe or intellectual Hamlet is the one to 
appreciate the deed of Fortinbras, and to make 
the keen eelf-introspection, which we find in his — 
properly fourth — soliloquy. Thus the four internal 
Hamlets and the four external influences are a 
correspondence of the inner and outer worlds; 
moreover both move together in gradation upward 
to the culminating point which has already been 
reached. 

But what is Hamlet to do now? Kill himself — 
but that is impOHsible; he can no mors kill himself 
than kill the King. The question of suicide was 
settled, as will be remembered, in the well-known 
soliloquy on that subject He can only let come 
what comes, defending himself, perhaps, against 
the attempts of others; but the great aggressive 
act, which includee all acts, mtist remain unper- 
formed. But what is abont to come? The 
oonBequenceB of even what he has already dona 
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are rapidly retnming apon him; the King, goaded 
by Buspicion, has resolved upon his destnictioii; 
Laertes, the avenger of Polonius' murder, is near 
at hand and crying for his blood- The external 
influences are no longer mere examples brought 
forward to incite him to action, but be is now 
involved in their meshes; they seize hold of him 
and carry him along irresistibly in their move- 
ment At this point he must experience the bitter 
fact that he Is controlled by something outside of 
his own intelligence, upon which, hitherto, he has 
had the firmest reliance. 

2. We are now to go back and bring up the 
second set of external influences which come upon 
Hamlet — those from the Court They are the 
Calculable, as the first set was the Incalculable; 
they come from a limited circle of people, while 
the first set came from the vast world outeidei 
the one set is the plan of men, the other the plan 
of Providence, who however, is masked in the 
gnise of Chance. Hamlet is, accordingly, able to 
meet and foil this second set; here he is not 
paralyzed, as he was in the first set, but is rather 
aroused to a wonderful activity, which, however, 
is not the doing of the positive deed, but the 
thwarting of the deeds of others. 

The conflict between Hamlet and the Court 
reveals to us chiefly the external Hamlet. Here 
he acts a part, and takes pleasure in the acting of 
it; he assumes a mask, the mask of lunacy, which 
the King seeks in vain to penetrate. The acted 
Hamlet is the external Hamlet, who thus hides in 
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a disguise the intern&l Hamlet with his bitter 
soul-conflicts. The Court is turned loose upon him, 
as he says, to "pluck out the heart of ray 
mystery; " he throws his mask among them, whicli 
breeds an absolute confusion in the courtly mind 
concerning the question of his insanity- But the 
courtiers cannot reach his inner secret; they re- 
main caught, more or less, in his outward appear- 
ance, in his disguise; many a reader too, of the 
play has thus been caught. 

This conduct of the courtiers is not simply nulli- 
tied, it is also punished; every person who dares 
become an instrument of the King has his deed 
brought back in some shape. Hamlet not merely 
foils the intruders, but he turns their souls inside 
out; he becomes a mirror of conscience to his 
mother and to the King; others he brings to 
destruction. While they are all trying to ensnare 
him, he has really ensnared them; he is their fate, 
and bis own too- Let us now follow the conrtiers 
trying to fathom the " something o'er which his 
melancholy sits ou brood." 

The first action of the Court against Hamlet is 
to detain him at home from Wittenberg. Since the 
death of his father his conduct lias escited sus- 
picion, he confesses to have " that within which 
passeth show;" moreover the King is quite ready 
to suspect on account of his own guilt. The young 
Prince is to be watched and his secret is to be 
found; his response to the King's design is the 
plan of feigning insanity — the outer garb to mask 
the inner struggle. 
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Next, the Eiog sets to vrork all his instruments. 
The man of cunning comes first— Polonius, whom 
Hamlet befools worse than any other courtier, 
slashing him to pieces with his sarcasm, and, at last, 
running him through behind the arras, though 
this was au accident Love is made an instrument 
against Hamlet in the person of Ophelia, who, 
true daughter of Polonius that she is, is resjdy to 
betray her lover, but he catches her in the act, 
and, in terrific scorn, reads home to her the lessoii 
o£ her infidelity : "Gettheetoanunnery." Though 
she thinks he is mad, she has herself received the 
sting of madness in her own soul, and will end in 
insanity, though this, too, was an accident, that is, 
uot intended by Hamlet. After love, friendship ie 
turned against the Prince, in order to find out his 
mystery. Bosencrantz and Guildenstern, youth- 
ful friends, lie in wait for his sonl's secret, but are 
foiled, made to confess, and, for a final interference, 
are sent to death by Hamlet in a moment of im- 
pulse. He is veritably destiny to the person who 
interferes with him. The nearest human tie, ma> 
ternal affection, is also pressed into service against 
him; his own mother is made to join the instru- 
ments of the court in the attempt to probe her 
son's heart. Yet not his heart, but her own is 
reached in the trial: 

O Hkiulet tlion bast cleft mj' beart in IwiUd! 

He is himself a man of conscience, it is his own 
deepest conflict; he well knows how to set up its 
mirror in another sonl : 
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He succeeds, for listen to her outcry: 

O Hsmlet. speak no more: 

And tberp 1 hee ench bluck and gi&ined epote 
As will not leave their duct. 

Tet not thus will he leave her, but he points the 
way out of her present condition: 

CouImb joaraelf to heaven. 
Bepent wbat's past, avoid vbat la to come. 

The great duty of repentance is again inculcated; 
it is the only means of shunning a tragic fate. 
Here we note the correspondence with the prayer 
of the King, who also considers the nature of re- 
pentance, to which he likewise has been brought 
by Hamlet, having had a mirror held up to his soul 
in the little play. Thus, both to King and Queen, 
Hamlet becomes a conscience which has revealed 
themselves to themselves ; nay, he becomes a call 
to repentance, which both, however, reject. 

II. 

We have now arrived at the turning-point of 
the drama; here begins the Second Movement of 
the Hamlet Thread. A change takes place both in 
the external iuHuences or environment, and in the 
character of Hamlet. The outer world of Chance, 
the Incalculable, now seizes him, inasmuch as he 
does not seize it; hitherto it came upon him to 
drive him to action, but without effect ; now it whirls 
him into its current, and bears him on; if he does 
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not tranaform the world through his deed, th« 
world will transform him throogh ita happeningB. 
The King has decreed that he must go to England, 
and heobeysthedecree, having hie own plan there- 
in; but the Incalculable sweeps in and foils both 
him and the King, bringing him back to Denmark. 
Herewith bis conviction changes. He accepts 
this incalculable element as the final arbiter, and 
so abjures his own intelligence. He will no longer 
resist it; accordingly, his inner reaction against 
external influences quite ceases in this Second 
Movement. His soul-etruggles do not wholly dis- 
appear, but they quiet down to the pensive medita- 
tion of the grave-yard, for the most part. Impulse 
can still inflame him, but he hardly attempts to 
bring himself to do the deed. He resigns himself 
to the outward power of circumstance, in which he 
finds his divinity, but to his divinity he immolates 
his free-will. A great change, certainly; a change 
which is the forrunner of this tragic destiny. He 
gives up, as it were ; a series of incidents now de- 
termine him within and without; he becomes a be- 
liever in Fate, nay, in a double Fate, namely, inner 
caprice or impulse, and outer accident — the Fate 
in the man and in the world. Previously be re- 
sisted external forces, and they could not drive 
him to action; henceforth they rush forward with 
him to death. 

The second set of influences — those of the court 
— still continue to be directed against him, but he 
no longer tries to thwart them. The King still 
plots, but Hamlet does not counterplot. What is 



the oBe? Thus even hie negative action — his foil- 
ing the work of others — essentisUy ceases in this 
Second Movement; he lete the external influence 
carry him vhither it will; for does he not now be- 
lieve in Fate? Just herewith is coapled his end; 
the King, no longer thwarted by Hamlet, can suc- 
ceed in a plot against his life. Laertes, too, ap- 
pears, in whom Hamlet beholds his own deed re- 
turning. Finally, if activity be life, what remains 
for him but death? 

It will be seen that the Second Movement has 
not, as a whole, the fullness and variety which we 
saw in the First; it sympathizes with its theme, 
which is the decline of the man into inaction and 
nothingness. In this decline we have three differ- 
ent pictures of Hamlet in three different environ- 
ments. Thus the change of structure in this Sec- 
ond Movement corresponds to the change of 
thought; Hamlet, no longer reacting inwardly and 
outwardly, becomes almost passive, and is shown, 
in panoramic fashion, as the central figure of the 
three snocessive pictures. 

(1.) First comes the capture of Hamlet by the 
pirates, and his sudden return. He is upon the 
high sea, when Chance suddenly puts forth her 
hand and turns him back. It is a most strange 
occurrence, and has always given great difficulty. 
Accident, contrary to the general rule of the poet, 
seems, in the most startling manner, to determine 
the course of things, and the whole poem is made, 
apparently, to rest upon a most improbable event. 
Hamlet is sent to England; a pirate pursues his 
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ship and grapples with it; he boards the Btrange 
vessel, when it suddenly outs loose with Hamlet 
alone, find afterwards puts him safely on shore. 
The whole proceeding is so suspicious that, were 
such an event to occor in real life, everybody would 
think at once of coUnsion. This impression is 
much strengthened by the confidence with which 
he speaks of hiB ability to foil all the machinations 
of the King in sending him to England. 

lot 'tta the gpoit to hBTS the uviner 
U(hM with hlB own petar; and it Bhall go haid 
Bat I trill delre one jaiA below their miiuB 
And blow them at the moon. 

Indeed, he rejoices in the prospect: 



When In <ako line two orafle dlreotlr meat. 

Note how absolute his trust still is in his intelli- 
genca Such confidence seems to be begotten of 
preparation. One is inclined, therefore, to explain 
the occnrrence in this way: Hamlet hired the 
pretended pirate, and gave to its ofiScers his 
instructions before he left port; indeed, he must 
have had also some understanding with the officers 
of the royal ship which was to convey him. Yet 
this view, apparently so well founded, we mast at 
once abandon when we read Hamlet's acootmt of 
the affair (Act Y. Scene 2.) In that he ascribes 
his action wholly to instinct; there was no premed- 
itation, no planning at all. But what is more 
astonishing, he has come to prefer nnoonsdous 
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impulse to deliberation; he has renounced intelli- 
gence as the guide of conduct. Tet, before thia 
event, how he delighted in his skill, in his counter- 
plots, in his intellectual dexterity! 

Now, what is the cauee of this great change in 
his character? In the first place, it ought to be 
observed that the expressions above quoted were 
uttered by him when there might be still some 
hope of being brought to action, before the last 
and strongest influence — the appearance of Fortin- 
bras — revealed to him that hia case was desperate. 
But the great cause of his conversion was this 
startling event, in which he saw that Accident, or 
some external power, was mistress over the best- 
matured plans of men- Here an element appears 
suddenly that had never been included in his cal- 
culations, upon which, heretofore, he had placed so 
great reliance; suddenly they are swept down by 
this unknown force. He sees that it is objectively 
valid in the world, but he knows that he himself is 
not, for he cannot do the deed; hence he mnst be- 
lieve in it more than in himself. Hamlet thus be- 
comes a convert from Intelligence to Fate, from 
self-determination to external determination. So 
must every person without Will be, to a greater or 
less extent, a disbeliever in Will; for his sole 
experience is that man is controlled from without. 
ThoB it can be seen that the introduction of this 
accident is based upon the weightiest grounds, and 
is in the oompletest harmony with the development 
of the drama. Accident appears here in a manner 
which is legitimate in Art — not to out a complicated 
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knot or to create a sudden surprise, but to deter- 
mine character. 

(2. ) Now follows the second picture, showing 
another most remarkable, yet strictly logical, trans- 
itioD. This man — whose irresolution has become 
an intellectual conviction ; who has even renounced 
his belief in action and made himself the puppet 
of chance; who has thus, as near as possible with- 
out soicide, stripped himself of a real existence 
in the world — in what environment next shall we 
find him? In the grave-yard, alive; for, as before 
stated, he cannot destroy himself. Thus he is 
brought to the very abode of death, without enter- 
ing the door The grave is that bit of earth which 
contains man when he absolutely ceases to act; he 
is laid away in it when his body can no longer as- 
sert itself, but becomes the prey of the elements. 
Keality ends there, and possibility begins. 

But Hamlet is still alive, and, hence, not yet 
ready for this final resting-place. Now, for the 
living, the grave-yard, above aU other localitieB, is 
the home of meditation ; every one feels this influ- 
ence within its borders; each small mound calls up 
an infinitude of possibilitiee. The hum of the 
actual world is removed, and the future here strikes 
into the present and absorbs us into itself for Uie 
moment But the future cannot be realized, for, 
when it is real, it is the present. Hence Hamlet, 
with his subjective, contemplative nature, must 
find in this spot a most congenial theme for his re- 
flection; he will not be annoyed by the bustling 
activity of the world, nor pushed on by any neces- 
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aity to do hia deed. All external inflnenceB seem 
removed. 

But even the grave-yard — the end of activity — 
has still an activity of its own, and must also for- 
nish a contrast to Hamlet, which will be seen to 
disturb him. It is an humble calling, though none 
the less real — we allude to the grave-diggera. They 
seem to have an air of indifFerence and nonchalance 
which ill accord with the character of the place, 
and even grate somewhat npon the feelings. But 
this is just the point; grave-dicing is their daily 
occupation, which they go about unhesitatingly; 
and again Hamlet beholds men who practically 
fulfill their calling, however humble and repulsive 
it may be. Thus the common laborer is also 
brought in with his lesson ; for the low estate of 
these grave-diggers apx>eaFS to be strongly empha- 
sized by the poet. To their simple minds the 
great forms of tho world are quite devoid of con- 
tent or meaning. They talk of Christianify and 
Law with the most grotesque formality, which be- 
comes the more ridiculous by their attempted ad- 
herence to formal Logic. One is inclined to say: 
A fit place for all such forma when they have lost 
their inner subetance — the grave-yard. It is here 
shown how the ignorant rabble must regard the 
highest concrete truth ; it loses its entire spirit, and 
degenerates into as empty formalism. So these 
grave-diggers exhibit their mode of viewing the 
great questions of the world, but they soon come 
down to the more congenial element of banter and 
jest, and, at last, to the gross appetite in a stonpof 



liquor- One of them is hnnmiing a ditty of yoath- 
fnl loTe, while at work, when Hamlet apx>ears. O 
the harBh contrast! "Hath this fellow no feeling 
of his buBinese, that he sings at grave-making?" 
Ko, Hamlet, no; that is his bnsineea, which he goes 
to work at and does without thinking any more 
about the matter. Still another blow is given to 
Hamlet by the grave-digger. The man who con- 
founded and befooled the court with bis quibbles 
is now beaten at his own game by one of the hmn- 
blest of mortals. He has proscribed his own intel- 
lect; his intellect proscribes him. 

It was stated that the grave-yard is the home of 
meditation. The mind looks in two directions, and 
feeds itself upon its own contemplations— forwtkrd 
into the future when it pictures to itself the world 
to come, and backward into the past when its prin- 
cipal theme will be the transitoriness of human 
power and glory. The former has been fully con- 
sidered by Hsmlet in the soliloquy on suicide, and, 
henoe, cannot be repeated here. The latter — 
transitoriness — comes now in its turn, and, conse- 
quently, we find Hamlet indulging in those gloomy 
reflections in which his melancholy and contem- 
plative nature takes so great pleasure. He is in 
the presence of extinct individnalitieB; imagine 
what they were— behold what they are. He runs 
through the scale, dwelling upon the lawyer with 
sarcastic delight, and loading him with quibbles 
and gibberish as if to smother him with hia own 
lumber; also recounting with exquisite pathos his 
boyish remembrances of the down, Torick. Mark 
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the difFerenee of Btyle between these two passages, 
and see how absolately Shakespeare adapts the 
form to the subject. Finally, Alexander and 
Gsesar, the mightiest men of action of the past, are 
called ap, judged merely by their transient bodily 
existence, and found to be — dust. We need not 
speak of the positive and eternal principle in these 
towering individnalitieB — that they are now liTing. 
and will live forever, by their deeds in the history 
of the world; but this is a fact which the contem- 
plation of Hamlet must ignore, since it dwells upon 
the negative, finite element of humanity. Hamlet 
has thus passed from the presence of the living 
hero, Fortinbras, to the presence of the dead hero, 
Alexander; and a corresponding transition is made 
in his own character. For, if Fortinbras, with the 
pressnre of the real world, cannot excite him to 
activity — if his conviction is that man is swayed 
solely by external forces, then there remains noth- 
ing for him but the grave-yard, whither he may 
go and dwell in contemplation, and, finally, have 
his deedless body stowed away there in the earth. 
This last state, we may rest assured, cannot now be 
far off. 

With Alexander and Ctesar he must stop; he 
cannot go higher; hence, at this convenient mo- 
ment, there passes by the funeral procession of 
Ophelia. The old affection rouses in him the dor- 
mant man, sudden emotion sways him, and once 
again we behold the impulsive Hamlet More- 
over, her death is an indirect conseqnence of his 
conduct; Nemesis begins to work. But whatshall 
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ws eay to this graTe-Bcene? It is certainly ex- 
traragant, bnt perhaps justifiable, through the 
participatiiig characters. Laertes, in accordance 
with his hasty nature, leaps into the graTe of his 
siBter and indulges in the -wildest grief. But Ham- 
let follows him, and even surpasses him in extrava- 
gance! Hamlet here again acts from his emotions 
and impnlses; the love for Ophelia, and the cir- 
cumstancea of her death, return upon him like the 
rushof an overwhelming ocean, and bear down all 
moderation. He for once ia mad, as every such 
man is momentarily mad; he says, he forgot him- 
self. It is our opinion that he does not here feign 
madness; the motives thereto eeem absent; the 
King knows his secret designs, and he must know 
that the Eing knows them. It is the love and 
death of Ophelia which famish the cause for this 
extraordinary spectacle. 

There is another contrast in this scene which is 
too striking to be omitted. Every one speaks with 
the greatest tenderness and affection of the Bweet 
Ophelia; in the memories of all she is embalmed 
in love and peace. But there is one exception — 
the priest He has no share in the general sorrow; 
he would even exclude from the rites of decent 
burial the frail maiden who has lost reason and 
lite together. He is thns placed with the clownish 
grave-diggers — not only in the character of adher- 
ence to empty form, but also in the special subject 
of conversation, for their discussion is about the 
Christian burial of one that has committed suicide. 
Ophelia ia laid to rest; Hamlet's acts are beginning 
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to return upou htm in hia intense sorrow; bet a 
deeper thrust is at hand, for he has already been 
brooght face to face with the avenger. 

Thus the impnlsive Hamlet has appeared to us 
again; but iu the next bcene we are once more 
introdaced to the reflective Hamlet, who inteneely 
self-conscious and introspective, knowe and des- 
Bcribes his new condition. This takes place in the 
conversation in which Hamlet tells Horatio the 
circumstances of his escape. He attributes his 
action wholly to instinct and presentiment, and 
now, for the first time, he indicates fully the 
great change which has come over himself. He 
ascribes to accident, and not to any pre-ar- 
ranged scheme, the rescne by the pirates; still, 
in accident, he hints the providential plan. On 
board the vessel he acted from a secret, irre- 
sistible impiilse; behold the restdt. This event 
has changed his whole view of the world. 
Hitherto his faith in intelligence was unbounded; 
his confidence in his own ability to counteract 
all hostile schemes had never failed; even when 
he is told that he must go to England, he, with 
exultation, declares: 



But this strange accident npon the sea has 
changed his entire way of thinking- Now he 
believes that often indiscretion serves better 
than the profoundest deliberation; that destiny 
rules the hour; that there i^ an extra-human 



f^iency which ovemileB the activity of man: 

Tbare's ■ diTinlt; that riuptw one endi, 
Bom^-hew them how we will. 

In a later passage, just before he goes to fence 
with Laertee, he euunciatee the same doctrine in a 
stronger form. Thns Hamlet abjures Intelligence, 
which he thinks has been bo baneful to him; he re- 
signs himself into the hands of Fate, outer and inner 
Fate — external chance and internal impulse; he is 
now ready te obey the first prompting of hia soul, 
as well as ix> yield to the first impact of the world. 
We have before attempted to show that this 
conversion of Hamlet to a belief in destiny was a 
necessary consequence of his intellectual point of 
view, for he has now become acquainted with 
something possessing objective validity, of which 
.his subjeddve spirit is able to give no adequate 
aoconnt, and which it does not possess. Hence he 
comes to believe in external determination — in 
action without forethought. Thus, under impulse, 
he oommite the forgery which sends to death the 
two royal messengers; but true to his old character, 
he can still ask the question whether he ought in 
conscience to slay that King whom, in addition 
to the other crimes against him, he has just caught 
laying a snare for his destruction. 

(3). But the final consummation, the last 
transition— that from the grave-yard to the grave — 
is at hand. Osrick, in the absence of Bosencrantz 
and Gildenstern, comes to invite Hamlet to fence 
with Laertes. This courtier is described in full — 
C'.ooi;lc 
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more faUy, perhaps, than hU importance warrante. 
Hamlet we see here at Mb old tricks, with his love 
of sly, obscore satire, which confounds his victim, 
and comeB near confomiding his reader. We 
cannot get his exact meaning, but we do perceive 
very distinctly the drift; it is directed against the 
person at hand, who is too diill to comprehend it, 
as was seen in the case of Polonins. Osrioh 
exhibits the hollowness and formalism into which 
everjrthing had fallen; it is a drossy age which has 
lost all sabstantial worth, contrasing thereby with 
the deep moral natare of Hamlet. But the match 
is agreed on, though Hamlet still has presenti- 
ments. Here he falls into the trap; and one thinks, 
if he had been as shrewd now as upon former 
occasions, he would not have been cangbt. Un- 
doubtedly the plan against Hamlet is not more 
profound than many others which he has seen 
through — why, then, should it succeed? For the 
reason that Hamlet's view of the moral order of 
things is changed; he no longer believes that man 
can determine anything; one act is as good as 
another for bringing about a result; whether he 
goes or declines is all the same in the eye of Fate- 
Hence he resigns himself to destiny, and the 
cautious Hamlet blindly proceeds to what comes 
first He even refuses to obey instinct now, and 
surrenders himself wholly to chance: "If it be 
now, 'tis not to come ; if it be not to come, it will be 
now; if it be not now, yet it will come; the 
readiness is in all." 
The two combatants are brought together- Ham- 
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let begs pardon of Laertes, and declares that all 
tlte vrougs done by him to Laertes were the result 
c^ madness. This means merely impulse — the 
momentary absence of reason-— else we must sup- 
pose Hamlet guilty of wanton falsehood, and, 
beeides, destroy the whole meaning of the poem . 
Here is found the motive for Ijaertee' generous 
candor at death, when he discloses the infamous 
scheme of the King. So they are reconciled, yet 
the^ fall by each other's hand; they are incited not 
so much by personal grievances against each 
other, as they are the avenging instruments of 
Wrong. Nor must we omit to mention the absolute 
logical precision and necessity of this mutual 
destruction; for the poet himself has reminded ub 
of the fact, lest it might escape our notice. Hamlet, 
the son, is seeking revenge for a father slain. 
But he slays Folonius, who is also a father, and 
thus commits the very crime whose punishment is 
his sole object Li being an avenger he calls up 
^^inst himself an avenger, who is, therefore, the 
son of Poloaias— Laertes. The executioii of his re- 
venge thus involves his own destruction, and, more- 
over, the special manner of his destruction- But 
Laertes, too, must perish, for he also haa willed 
murder, and he becomes the instrument of the 
murderer of a father, tho^h he is himself seeking 
to avei^;e a father's murder. 

It will be observed that these deaths at the end 
of the play seem to be accidental, though, to a 
certain extent, brought about by the plan of the 
King and Laertes. They, too, are involved— 
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a result wMch they did not expect; but the 
aeDBQous side must have always an element of 
accident, because it is externality. What we most 
look for is the logic of these deaths. Have the 
persona done that which justifies their fate? Do 
their deeds imply destmction when taken in a 
tmiversal sense? In other words, have they only 
been overtaken by justice, by the irrevocable con- 
sequences of their acts? For art must exhibit the 
deed in its completeness — in its return to itself. 
If we examine the actions of the various persons 
swept away in the coarse of this play we shall find 
that all have done something which deserved 
death — that the idea of Betribution is imprinted 
on every character. Each one has willed that 
which, by logical necessity, involves his own de- 
stmction. I^oT has the poet failed to express this 
thought repeatedly. Laertes seems so impressed 
with the notion of Betribution that he states it 
three times: 

Otrick.— Bow ia't. LaerMe? 

Lotrtoi.— Why. «s a woodcock to mine own scrinsa, 

I'm jnatlir killed with mine own 



Again: 



—The lonl pnctioe 
Hittb turned ilsell on mej lot bere 1 lie, 
Nerer to rise ocain. 



Speaking of the King: 



It i> a poisoD tempered bj himself. 



But even here Hamlet can only act tinder the spur 
of impulse; angered by what Laertes tells him, he 
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msheB up and stabs the King, jnst as he slew 
Poloniiis. Hamlet perishes, aud we see impulse 
in its resnlte. Rational action alone can be moral, 
for it can distinguish its objeote. Hamlet con- 
fesses that he was wrong in killing Folonins, and 
regrets it; still, he must bear the consequences of 
his deed- It is now brought home to him through 
the son — Laertea 

Hamlet's dying request to Horatio is to report 
hia cause aright, that a wonnded name might not 
live behind him. Thus, at the very last breath, 
we see a manifestation of that beaatifnl moral 
nature, which desires that its motives be set right 
before the world. Moreover, he gives his dying 
voice for Fortinbras, tbe man of action, as the 
sovereign most suitable for ruling his country. 
And we hope that it will not seem wholly fanciful 
to the reader if we point out a deeper signification 
in this last injunction to Horatio: It means the 
writing of this drama. For how else can the desire 
of Hamlet be folfilled — to have his story told to 
the world? The poem, therefore, aooounts for 
itself; Horatio is to be poet, and he even states the 
argument of his work in his conversation with 
Fortinbras. These are the words: 

And lat ms Bpaak to the M Doknowliix world 
How tbeM thiiiss came nboat, bo shsll jua heiir 
Of oanuJi bloody, toA muudnnd aoU, 



or deatliB patoQ by oniiDiikgaadtotc'dasaae, 
And, in tlils upahot, pnrpona ndatoak, 
PUlau OD Oat inTMiton' headi. 

Thus ends the greatest of plays, with Fortinbras 
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and Horatio — mler and poet — master of the actual 
world and master of the ideal world; the former is 
the chief actor, who moulds the reality; the latter 
is the thinking artist, who transmntes the reality 
into the traaeparent formB of Beanty. In this way 
ShakeBpeare has given a positive solution to the 
collision, and has also accounted for his drama; 
indeed, he has included himself and his part in 
his work. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 



The King's Theead. 



In the previoas chapter the external inflaenoes 
were shown, the object of which was to incite 
Hamlet to action. In them we saw the character 
of Hamlet reflected in a great variety of shapeB, 
yet having always the same essential basis. Here 
ie foond, nndoabtedly, the leading element of the 
play. Bat to this action there is a counteraction, 
which springe from the Oonrt. We saw, in the 
First Movement, that Hamlet's obstacle was chiefly 
in himself; that he could not force himself to do 
the deed, though the most powerful impulsion 
from without was urging him forward. Then 
comes the erternal opposition, which seems tirifling 
compared with the internal resistance. The King 
and Conrt are upon his track, yet how easily are 
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they baffled! He coold sink them all, were he at 
one with himself. Hence the internal collieion is 
the main one in the play- 

The King is, however, the person with whom 
Hamlet carries on the external conflict; the others 
are the instruments of the King. Here we find a 
series of characters — Polonius and his children, 
the Queen, Bosencrantz and Quildenstem — who 
have the same end that the King has, or, at least, all 
of them are means for the execution of his purpose. 
Hence they are more or less remotely involved in 
the same destruction. Hamlet has no such instru- 
ments, for the reason that he most first make up 
his mind to accomplish the deed before he can 
employ them — which resolution, if he makes it. is 
out of his power of realization. The only charac- 
ter on his side is Horatio, a friend from the Uni- 
versity, and a foreigner, whose chief function is to 
know the plans and motives of Hamlet, and to be 
present at the leading events, since he is to be the 
poet of this drama, and the vindicator of Hamlet's 
conduct- Thus he hovers over the poem from be- 
ginning to end, without much definiteness of char- 
acter, and without saying or doing hardly anything 
beyond what is necessary to indicate his presence. 
He acte principally as a foil to exhibit Hamlet's 
designs and motives. When the latter has not 
Horatio to talk with, he has to talk with himself 
about bis aSiairs; hence the predominance of solil- 
oquy in this play. Hamlet's encomium on Horatio 
cannot be gainsaid, though it has to be taken 
largely on faith; it is very interesting, however, as 
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ahowing what Hamlet admired, if he did not 
poeseBs: 

FOrthoo hut been 
Ae ooe* in mfferiikv all* thmt ntttan nolhibg — 

-QiTamethBtmui 
lliat 1* not psMlon's *l«Te. and I will wear Mm 
In m7 beart^i oor«, ajt in mj heart ot hnrt^ 
Aildothee. 

It is otherwise with the King; he can act, and 
has acted, and, hence, knows the aee of instm- 
ments. The ooorse of his action is twofold—first, 
to diBCorer the caose of Hamlet's melancholy; and 
second, when he has made that diBoovery, to get 
rid of the man with snch a dangerous secret. The 
presupposition of his conduct, and, in fact, of the 
play itself, ie a previons crime — the murder of 
Hamlet's father, by which ho came to the throne. 
The curse is at work from the start; suspicion 
against the son of the murdered King harasses his 
bosom, which suspicion is intensified by the 
strange demeanor of the son. Here the struggle 
begins. To find out what is the matter with Ham- 
let — to discover whether he knows the secret of hifi 
father's murder — is the first great object of Clau- 
dius; for this porpoee the characters above men- 
tioned are introduced. But they, too, are to be 
judged by their deeds; the law of tesponsibilify 
applies to them also. Hamlet, on the contrary, 
earefoUy aroids detection; to cover his thoughts 
and plans more effectually, he throws over them 
the night of lunacy. We have already shown, in 
the first part of the present essay, that this dis- 
guise was especially adapted to deceive Polonins, 
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whom, on aoconnt of his reputation and position, 
tlie King was sore to set on Hamlef s traok. It is 
to be obBerved that the King was shrewder than 
his minister. He did not believe that Hamlet was 
crazy, from the start, though evidently putting a 
great deal of faith in Polonius. Thus arises that 
peculiar and dexterous stru^le, in which Hamlet 
seeks to conceal his thoughts and purposes, and 
the King tries to discover tiiem. The culmination 
of this coonter-movement is when Hamlet, by his 
" play within the play," shows that he is aware of 
the great secret- Here is the point where the 
conscience of the King is aroused; the most fear- 
ful struggle rends his bosom ; he knows not whether 
to retrace his steps and repent of his old crime, or 
to retain his wife and realm by committing a new 
crime. At last he resolves upon the latter, and, 
hence, his object now is to get rid of Hamlet For 
both these purposes he uses as instruments those 
persons whose characters are now to be given. 

Let us recall the grouping of the characters as 
it has before been indicated. The first set is the 
King and Queen, who have a common principle in 
their conscience-conflict, which has been roused 
in both by Hamlet Both, in great distress of soul, 
are brought to consider repentance; both reject it 
Hamlet himself is linked to this set also by his 
conscience-conflict though it proceeds not so 
much from commission as omission. The House 
of Denmark thus centers spiritually in a common 
trait: all its members in their guilt show conscience, 
which goads them to consider repentance, the un- 
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doing of the gnilt, as the means of escape; bat 
they all reject repentance and perish. Does not 
this reach to the very heart of the Christian world? 
It may be fairly placed to the credit of Danisli 
royalty, that it is capable of conscience. 

Specially, in reference to the character of the 
King. He is exhibited in no absolately depraved 
light by the drama; he is not a bloody tyrant who 
proceeds from murder to murder, like Macbeth, 
but he endnres a good deal from Hamlet, so much 
so, that he gets into trouble with Laertes for his 
leniency. He drinks too much, in Hamlet's opinion, 
to which we give our assent But he seems to de- 
sire to live and reign honestly from this time for- 
ward, provided there is no reckoning for the past; 
Hamlet, he has declared, shall be his heir; also, 
his calmness and self-possession, in very trying 
circumstances, win onr favorable regard. More- 
over, he shows, repeatedly, strong compunctitmB of 
conscience for his crime; he wishes the act undone, 
if it occasion no loss to him. He is, therefore, an 
extreme example of that large class of people who 
seek to repent of their misdeeds, yet desire to re- 
tain all the profits thereof. Still, he has good per- 
sonal reasons for not proceeding with open vio- 
lence against Hamlet, namely, his fear of the peo- 
ple, who idolize the young Prince, and the affection 
of the Qneen for her son. 

Thus the King also has two collisions — the ex- 
ternal one with Hamlet, and the internal one with 
himself. The latter is most powerful; he has com- 
mitted a crime which he seeks, yet is unable, to 
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make undone mthont its ondoing himself; repent- 
ance inTolves his death, since he most confess his 
crime to the world and surrender all its advan- 
tages, namely, his kingdom and his queen, and then 
submit to the penalty of the law. Kepentance thus 
seems to him to annihilate the very end tor which 
it exists, and to become self -contradictory ; for, if 
it destroys men, thinks he, what is the use of their 
repentance? To repent is death; not to repent is 
death; he wills to do, yet not to da But he can- 
not stand still; his deed is upon him; he has to 
bolster it up by a new act of guilt He now com- 
mences plotting against the life of Hamlet, who, 
at last, falls through his machinations. Thus 
crime begets crime. His retribution, however, 
cornea in full; he perishes by the hand of him 
whose death he has sought and whose father be 
has slain. 

The Queen has been disloyal to her husband, 
but probably not a direct participant in his murder. 
She has violated the very principle of womanhood, 
find has destroyed the ethical basis of femalechar- 
acter. Excepting the charge of infidelity made by 
the Qhost and the intimations of Hamlet, we have 
no declaration of the exact nature of her crime. 
Considering the important part she plays in the 
action, and the great influence which the King 
confesses she has over him, one is, inclined to see 
in her a principal in the murder — a second Olytem- 
nestra. But it must be confessed that the poet has 
left the precise nature and degree of her offense in 
great nnoertainty, and assuredly with design; yet 
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few readers, perhaps, have any doubt abont her 
being an accessary, in some way or other, in the 
murder of her husband- The reason why the poet 
has thrown a veil over her gnilt is that he was im- 
willing — in tact, unable — to make Heimlet play the 
part of Orestes, the slayer of his own moliier. It 
would not comport with the character of Hamlet, 
nor would it suit a modem audience; and, still 
more, it would disturb the course of the play, 
which demands the concentration of his revenge 
upon the Eing. If he could not kill the King, much 
less could he kill his own mother. His revenge 
is to call up her conscience and emotional nature 
— to show the tremendous chasm between herself 
and the truly ethical woman; for thus she would 
be harrassed by her own feelings more than by any 
punishment, since it is emotion which forms the 
leading characteristic of her nature. The Queen 
dies; for she has violated the principle of her 
rational existence — fidelity to the family relation- 
The man who corrupted her parity mixed the 
draught which deprived her of life; and the for- 
mer was more truly destructive than the latter. 
But she loves Hamlet with the affection of a 
mother; the maternal relation is more powerful 
than the marital. 

In connection with the Queen a question of 
some interest arises concerning the reason why she 
does not perceive the Ghost when it is seen and 
addressed by Hamlet (Act III, Scene 4). The 
common supposition seems to be that the poet de- 
sires to indicate that it is merely a subjective 
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ghoBti and Bome critios hare gone bo far as to 
reocnnmend its entire bamshment from tlie stage 
in ttuB scene. The poet, hoireTer, introdaces it^ 
and makes it addreaa Hamlet in this very passage. 
We cannot think, therefore, that he intends to 
destroy all the work which he was so carefnl hither- 
to in doing, namely, the preservation of the objec- 
tivity of the Ghost. It seems to ns that he merely 
intends to show that it does not lie in the oharsc 
ter of the Qneen to see ghosts. Bnt Hamlet sees 
them, and tixis forms one of the great distinguish- 
ing elements of his natnre. Nobody besides him- 
self ever sees the Ghost, if we except the soldiers 
and Horatio in the First Act, and they are made 
to see it for tbeporpose of rendering it real to the 
audience, and not to exhibit any fundamental prin- 
ciple in their character. The difficulty is to pre- 
serve the objectivity of the Ghost to the audience, 
and, at the same time, not to let it appear to those 
whose characterization woold be thereby distorted. 
That the Ghost lies wholly in Hamlet's imagina- 
tion, if the Qneen, though present, does not see 
it, is a very natural inference; but the point is that 
the poet, instead of intending to call up that in- 
ference in the minds of his audience, wduld have 
every ^e behold the Ghost in its reality, as being 
Hamlet's great problem. The Ghost is certainly 
inside of Hamlet, and outside of him too, but 
there is required a ghostly eye and ear to see it 
and to hear it Such the Queen does not possess. 
The second group of characters is made up of 
the family of Folonins, father, son, daughter. 
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They have a common trait which binda them to- 
gether, as well &B contrasts them with the royal 
family. This trait goes back to the moving thought 
of the drama — consoienoa FoloniiiB and his chil- 
dren show no inner qaestionings. no qnalms o{ 
guilt, no tendency to repentance, such as we hare 
noticed in the royal personages of the play. We 
may call them the conscienceless set; the great 
spiritual moTement of the time has not entered 
into them ; once or twice only can we see that it 
brushes them a little uncomfortably. They show 
no pang for the deed, they offer themselves as 
ready instruments to the guilty King, without 
inner conflict or reaction. Of all three this is 
true, though their characters in other respects are 
different 

The father, Polonius, is the leading instrument 
of the King against Hamlet; his life has, appar- 
ently, been devoted to reading the secret thoughts 
of others, and concealing his own. In him we see 
the shrewd diplomat; and we cannot help thinking 
that the poet drew this character from the Italian 
diplomacy of bis own and preceding ages. Base 
motives Polonius appreciates; bat he does notreo- 
c^nize the moral law in himself, nor in others, nor 
in the world. For this reason he totally misunder- 
stands Hamlet, whose moral nature is the essential 
part of him. 

The fundamental characteristic of Polonius is 
cunning — cunning as the absolute basis of conduct. 
Now, cunning is not to be eschewed within its pro- 
per limitations; but, when it is made the highest 
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rule of actdon, it must neceBaarily aassU, aud 
attempt to eubordiDate, the ethical principles of 
the world. For, if it is the highest. Eight, Moral- 
ity, Beligion, are inferior, and most be disr^arded. 
Suoh, in general, is the character of Polonios, 
which age and long habit have bo confirmed that it 
is Been in the most trivial affairs of life, and makes 
him often have a decidedly comic tinge. Conning 
thus becomes anything but cunning; it destroys 
itself. He does not believe in an ethical order of 
things, or, rather, is totally ignorant of the same. 
The world is governed wholly by adroit manage- 
ment, according to him; the externals of life— con- 
ventionalities — are the most important element of 
knowledge. This is seen in the parting advice 
given to his son: excellent precepts for external 
conduct, but, on the whole, a system of selfishness, 
whose germ is "to thine own self be true," which 
here means the narrow individoal. Note that 
there is no allusion to moral principles as the 
guides of human conduct; in fact, we learn, in 
another place, that he would even be pleased to 
learn of the moral derelictions of his son, as the 
"flash and outbreak of a fiery mind." Moreover, 
he has no faith in the sincerity of Hamlet's love 
for Ophelia, or, really no faith in love at all; in bis 
judgment it is lust, with ulterior designs. 

Such a man stands in direct opposition to Ham- 
let; the latter, therefore, has for him, not only 
dislike, but also the most unqualified contempt. 
Polonius has no comprehension of such a charac- 
ter. Hamlet worries him by dark sayings, which 
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have always a secret sting, and utterly oonfonnds 
him at his own game. It wonld almoet Beem as if 
the poet meant to show the folly of cTmning — ^how 
it completely contradicts and destroys itself. Polo- 
□ins sends Beynaldo to Paris to look after his son, 
and gives some very shrewd instniotion8> At first 
one is inclined to aek, if he cannot trust his own 
son, why shonld he tmst his servant, and who is to 
watch the latter? For the basis of his condnct is 
distniBt. But what is the use of the information 
when he gets it? None at all; for he allows to his 
son those veiy vices which he sent Beynaldo to 
observe. Also, in the play we hear no more of the 
matter; Uiis scene is, therefore, simply to show the 
leading trait of Polouius. 

His object, then, is espionage, iar its own sake; 
management — not for any end, bat to bo a manag- 
ing; he thoa plays with his own conning. Polonins 
has now reached that interesting stage of mind 
when he delights in cunning for its own sake, and 
seeks the most tortaous path when a straight one 
is at hand. This crookedness extends also to his 
language, which, before it comes to the point, takes 
a dart to one side and loses itself in its own pro- 
lixity. Now, sach a man is set to work to ascer- 
tain the secret of Hamlet, whose nature lies out- 
side of his intellectual horizon. How completely 
he is befooled is evident enough ; the old fellow is 
compelled to confess that his cunning has over- 
reached itself in thinking that Hamlet's love (or 
his daughter waa fictitious; and he feels sorry that 
he had not "quoted him with better heed and jodg- 
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ment," for, after all, lie was very willing for Ebm- 
let to be bis Bon-in-law. In tbis respect it is also 
curious to obBerre his duplicity towards tbe King, 
for to the latter he professes to have broken off tbe 
match for reaBons of State. Finally, it is bis own 
canning which brings bim to sudden death, 
tbrougb biB concealment behind tbe arras. Gun- 
ning thus destroys itselE 

This brings us to consider the ground of bis 
death, which is often thought to be harsh and re- 
pulsive, and, in addition, an unnecessary incident 
in tbe play. The first question to be asked is, has 
be done anything to merit such a fate? Undoubt- 
edly; for he has shown himself tbe willing instru- 
ment of the King in all the schemes against young 
Hamlet; and it is hinted that his present influen- 
tial position is owing to the hand he had in the 
conspiracy against tbe elder Hamlet PoloniuB 
has, therefore, merited tbe retribution which has 
coma But is Hamlet justified in killing bim? 
Undoubtedly not. Hamlet acts upon impulse; 
makeB a mistake which brings, ultimately, retri- 
bution upon himself at the bands of Laertes- 
Though PoloniuB may deserve death, yet Hamlet 
cannot rightfully be the executioner; hence guilt 
falls upon him. All this is expressed by Hamlet 
himself, who fully appreciates his situation, and 
declares his repentance for the act: 



—For this >ama totd 
1 do repent, bat Hmtsii bath plewed it » 
To pnniah roe with tliia and tbis with ms, 
Hiatl shooldbe (hail eooime nnd mitiiet 
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Here be states that he was the inBtrament for the 
pumshmeDt of PolouiuB, and that the murder of 
PolouiuB was the inatrument of his own punish- 
ment. The death of PoIoniuB la, therefore, cot an 
accident in the pla^i in the eense that it is not 
motived befoiehand; it also shows how Hamlet can 
act from impulse before reflection sets in, and that 
such action plunges him into the deepest guilt 
Acting from impulse, he slays the wrong one, but, 
as a rational being, he must be held responsible 
for his deed. Another distinction should be kept 
in the mind: Folonins is a subject, and, hence, 
amenable to law; while the King, as the fountain 
of justice, is above law, and, hence, can be pun- 
ished only by murder- 

Pimishment must now be inflicted on Hamlet — 
but by whom? Here appears the avenger Laert^, 
the son of Folonius, in accordance with the strictest 
retribution; for Hamlet is seeking revenge for a 
father slain, yet has himself slain a father, whose 
son, according to his own logic, must now rise up 
and try to kill him. Laertes is a chip of the old 
block, with the difference of age. For what the 
young man tries to carry by storm and impulse, 
the old man tries to obtain throng cunning. Both 
are equally devoid of an ethical content to their 
lives. How much they are alike, and how com- 
pletely Hamlet's character lies outside of their 
comprehension, may be seen in the advice which 
both give to Ophelia concerning Hamlet 

The first fact which is brought to our notioe 
abont Laertes is his request to return to France, 
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which fact is an offset to the desire of Hamlet to 
go back to Wittenberg. We have already shown 
the importance of this stroke in the life and 
character of Hamlet. Equally important and 
snggestive is the statement concerning Laertes. 
It indicates that he sought and possessed the 
French culture, in contrast to the German culture 
of Hamlet. The French have been in all times 
noted for the stress they lay upon the externalities 
of life. In whatever pertains to etiquette, polite 
intercourse, and fashion, they have been the 
teachers of Enrope, and have elaborated a language 
which most adequately expresses this phase of 
^stence- But it must be said that the perfection 
of the External has been attended with a cor- 
responding loss of the Internal — that the graces 
have too often not only hidden, but extinguished, 
the virtues. 

In this school Xiaertes has been educated, and 
herein shows a striking contrast to the deep moral 
nature of Hamlet He has, therefore, the advan- 
tage of not being restrained by any uncomfortable 
Bcmples, and here again the contrast with Hamlet 
is prominent. Laertes can aci Yet he proceeds 
from impulse, though he has sufficient cause for 
anger; hence he, too, is on the point of killing the 
wrong one, just as Hamlet did in the case of 
Foloniua That Laertes is ready to destroy the 
whole ethical order of the world in his revenge — 
that his nature is quite devoid of the great moral 
principles of action, is shown in the following 
words of his: 
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ConioleDoe and grraoe to the profoondest ptt[ 
1 duQ danmaldon. Vo this point 1 elAnd— 
Tbai botb the worlds I gi<ra to uesIlKuiae. 
Let oome vbftt oomea. onlr I'll be lerenged. 

No doubt he is now is a high passion, but this is 
just his characteristio. Here he openly abjoree 
couBcieuee, relif^ion, fidelity — the very Imsis upon 
which the moral system of things must rest. Yet 
we find that, in the end, he does acknowledge one 
controlling principle, the emptiest and most worth- 
less of all — honor, which, however, does not prevent 
him &om entering into a rather dishonorable con- 
spiracy with the King against Hamlet. Buch is 
Laertes; yet he is not without a generous, gallant 
element in bis character. Witness at his death the 
forgiveness which he asks of Hamlet. He dies 
because he has willed the death of Hamlet, which, 
though merited, he cannot inflict as an individual. 
Moreover, he assails his own principle in becoming 
the instnunent of the King against Hamlet > for he, 
the avenger of a father, is aiding the murderer of a 
father against just such an avenger as faimselt His 
act, therefore, logically involves his death ; also, he 
is a subject, and must resort to the court of justice; 
he has not the excuse of Hamlet for the murder of 
Claudius, since the King, being the source of 
justice itself, cannot well be subsumed under his 
own creature. 

Ophelia too becomes an instrument against 
Hamlet, through her father. She is one of the 
fairest of oar poet's creations, whose very beauty 
lies in her frail and delicate nature. We feel 
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from the first that she is too weak to endure the 
contradictionB of life; that a flower bo tender must 
perish in the first mde storm. She has little 
individuality of her own; she is wholly wrapped 
up in the father and lover; her reliance upon others 
is absolute. Now comee the rudest shock which 
can assail a woman; both props are torn from 
under her, and there remains nothing for her 
support. Her lover goes crazy — for that is her 
belief — and slays her father. Her mind has no 
longer any center at all, because it has none in 
itself; insanity during a short time follows, and, 
ultimately, death by accident; for she was dead in 
thonght, but cotUd only perish by accident, since 
she was crazy, and, hence, irresponsible. Her 
snatchee of old songs exhibit the working of 
memory and imagination, without the controlling 
principle of reason; ehe runs into licentious 
fancies, superinduced, no doubt, by the previous 
conversations of Folonius, Hamlet and Laertes. 
Here we have an undoubted case of destruc- 
tion without guilt; but, ae before remarked, in 
the case of Hamlet, a certain degree of individu- 
ally IB the very condition of existence; no one 
can live who cannot endure the conditions of life. 
Ophelia perishes through her beauty; that which 
constitutes the strongest charm of her character is 
what makes her greatest weakness. We may con- 
trast her with Portia, who possesees the side of 
strong individuality without losing her ethical 
character or true womanhood. But Ophelia is all 
trust, all dependence ; there is in her hardly a trace 
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of selfiehneBS or self-reliaoce eveD ; she cad think of 
henielf only in her loBsee. Hence the sweetnees, 
.beauty, and loTelineBS of her character; but, alae! 
hence also its titter frailty. 

Still, ve must see that Ophelia is a tme daugh- 
ter of FolonioB, a decided sense of duty is not her 
possession; she belongs, by birth and character, 
to the conscienceless set. She allows her father 
and brother to dishonor the fair name, and sully 
the motives, of her lover, without active protest on 
her part, though she knows well that "he hath im- 
portuned me with love in honorable fashion." She 
manifesta no assertion of love as a duty, which is 
its triumph; for there is a conscience in love, 
which the best men and women recognize and fol- 
low, against obstacles heaven-high. Here the ob- 
stacle is the parent, over whom Shakespeare always 
makes the strong-hearted daughter victorious, if 
there be no other element of conflict Doubtless 
she loves Hamlet; but hers is the passion of love 
without its conscience. Moreover, she loves him 
for his externals; he is "the glass of fashion and 
the mould of form;" he has "the courtier's, schol- 
ar's, soldier's, eye, tongue, sword;" though she 
speaks of his ."sovereign reason," which, she 
thinks, is overthrown, she has no appreciation of 
his deep soul-struggles, which are hid under that 
cloak of insanity- His moral nature finds no res- 
ponse in her; she permits him to be wrongfully 
besmirched, sends back his tokens, and, finally, be- 
trays him whUe loving him. Yet all this she does 
in obedience to parent, which thus becomes the 
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test of her character. Still Ophelia is not bad, she 
is weak, obedient and beantiful. 

Once more let ub Bummon before ouraeWes the 
total movement of the play. Its presupposition is 
the crime of Claudius, who has murdered the King, 
corrupted the mother, and usurped the realm. 
rhis calls up the son, who is to requite both the 
murderer and the faithless mother. It is the ob- 
ject of the son, first, to discover the truth of the 
guilt, and, secondly, to avenge the same when dis- 
covered. It is the object of the King to find out 
the plans of Hamlet, and then to make way with 
him when he has found them out. Hamlet has the 
assistance of one friend — Horatio; the King has 
the assistance of a number of persons connected 
with his court The previous crime is the central 
point from which the two counter-movements of 
the play take their origin ; the action of the King 
and Hamlet respecting this crime gives the essence 
of their conduct and character. Both exhibit nega- 
tive phases of the ethical deed; the one refuses to 
do it at all, and, hence, never reaches any positive 
act; the other commits a crime — that is, destroys 
the Ethical — and then refuses to make the crime 
undone. It is at this point that we can see that 
the delinquency of both is the same: each refuses 
to perform the ethical deed — the one, because he 
will not act; the other, because he will not repent; 
or, to use a figurative contrast — the one, because 
he will not go forward; the other, because he will 
not go backward. Nor must we forget the other 
side, which gives the internal collision. Both have 
Google 
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& justification for the course which they pursue — 
the one, because through action he would be com - 
pelled to commit a crime; the other, because 
through repentance he would have to sacrifice his 
life. To force Hamlet to action the External, in 
the form of a series of influences, is brought to 
bear upon him; to force the King to action the In- 
ternal—Conscience — wields her power. But, in 
the one case, the External is baffled by the Inter- 
nal, in the shape of Befiection and Conscience; in 
the other case, the Internal is baffled by the Exter- 
temal, in the shape of worldly power, possessions, 
and ambition. 

But now the reader himself must undertake to 
complete these interesting contrasts, and to work 
out the further details of the drama. It is, no 
doubt, the profoundest of Shakespeare's plays in 
respect to its thought, and its collision seems to 
touch the very core of modern spirit. The Theo- 
retical and the Practical, Intelligence and Will, 
are here exhibited in their one-sidedness, and it is 
shown that neither is sufficient by itself. If the 
play has any moral, it would seem to be that the 
man who refuses to translate his thought into deed 
is as great a criminal, or, at most, possesses as lit- 
tle power of salvation within himself, as he who 
will not undo his own deed when it is wicked. 

Moreover, this play stands alone in the fact 
that it quite touches the limits of the Drama it- 
self. For the essence of the Drama is to portray 
some form of action ; but here that form largely is 
non-action; hence the plan of the play, and the 
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QeceBBity for thoBe external circumBtances which 
were detailed in a previous eection; for they mrxai 
be external, since the character is essentially pas- 
sive. The work thus marks the outlying boundary 
of Shakespeare's poetical activity, and exhibits the 
broadest range of his genius. The rest of his 
dramas depict collisions of various kinds, but it is 
the nature of the collision to be between higher 
and lower forms of Will, But here he quite sweeps 
the whole field of the Will, and makes it one of 
the colliding principles. He thus produces the 
most comprehensive of all dramas, and seems to 
exhaust the very possibilities of Dramatic Art, 

Let us beware, then, of making Hamlet too 
limited, too finite. We must have noticed that the 
horizon of his character is so vast that one 
apt to get lost in it, or to take some fragment of 
for the whole. But, what is even more difficult, 
is full of antithetic tendencies; it cannot be con- 
fined to one direction; every trait seems to be 
re-acting against itself, and changing to its own 
opposite. No sooner do we see some limit to his 
character, than we find him storming against that 
limit, and trying to get beyond it. To take our old 
example, when conscience puts its restraint apon 
him, he turns to revenge; but when revenge 
becomes a limit, he goes back to conscience. It is 
true that most of Shakespeare's great characters 
have this same double tendency; they are shown as 
limited in some direction, but that is not the whole 
of them, they are also limit-transoending, striving 
after the beyond; they are, indeed, finite, but have 
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in themselves the opposite of the finite — the infinite- 
Bnt above all Shakespeare's characters, Hamlet is 
the limit-tranBcendiug spirit, which cau never rest 
in its own bounds. He is the thinking man, and 
it is the nature of thought to be, not a part, but 
the whole, to be not the limited, but tlie unlimited. 
The Finite and the Infinite are thus commingled 
in Hamlet, as in every human being; but the 
Infinite is by far the stronger tendency; earthly 
bounds satisfy him not; the limited deed here 
vanishes into the unlimited thought beyond. Tlie 
Ghost coming from that world beyond and holding 
communication with him is the deepest symbol of 
his character. It is nO wonder that it will speak 
to nobody but him. Hamlet, though he has 
definite tendeocies, which are to be marked, must 
not be reduced to the definite simply, for hiw 
nature is to throw down his limits and be as infinite 
as Thought. 
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